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66 Modern requirements for personal transporta- 
tion are so satisfactorily met in the 1923 
Superior Chevrolet that demand leads supply 
72 in every section. 
. The 5-passenger Touring Car here illustrated 
4 represents the utmost per dollar in modern 
73 economical transportation. 
% Its exceptional value for the price of *525 
81 f. o. b. Flint, Mich, has been made possible by 
82 the economies in manufacture resulting from 
84 our large volume of sales. Chevrolet sales in 
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There are now more than 10,000 
Chevrolet dealers and service 
stations throughout the world 


Chevrolet Offers Quality 
at Quantity Prices 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT, MICH. 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster . 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring . . 525 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe 
SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan . 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery . . . 
All Prices f. o. 6. Flint, Mich. 


mame Tronsportation 
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1922 exceeded by about 50% those of any other 
fully equipped modern car. 







All Chevrolet models reflect similar manufac- 
turing economies. 







It is important to remember that the low pur- 
chase prices of these cars are paralleled by the 
lowest average operating costs for their respec- 
tive types. 







See these remarkable cars, at the showrooms 
of any Chevrolet dealer, no matter what car 
or price you are considering. 















Applications will be considered 
from high grade dealers in terri- 
tory not adequately covered 
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You Will Have fo Wait 


But You Can “NHE ROAD that leads to the 
Work While abolishment of toil for children 
You Wait is a long one, and for many 
heart-breaking and back-breaking months there will be no 
relief for the million and a half child toilers that the United 
States Government is now seeking to rescue. It is uni- 
versally believed that it would, at the present time, be 
useless for Congress to pass any child labor law, because 
it does not seem probable that any such law would receive 
the approval of the Supreme Court. It is to be doubted, 
therefore, whether a bill passed in the hope of securing 
relief pending the enactment of an amendment of the 
Constitution would accomplish that purpose.. Those 
who profit by the labor of children would doubtless be 
willing to run the risk of violating it, for if it should meet 
the fate of the other two bills no penalties would, of 
course, be recoverable. The only hope for even a tempo- 
rarily successful attack upon child labor seems to be 
through amendment of the Constitution, and with the 
most expeditious submission of such an amendment by 
Congress and approval by the necessary number of 
States, more than a year will elapse before Congress, 
under authority of the amendment, can legislate against 
child labor. As great movements go, that would be 
registering a nation’s will in a remarkably short time; in 
all probability two or three years will pass before child- 
labor relief is secured through Constitutional amendment. 
The Amendment HE amendment will be 
Itself Does fought in many States. It 
Nothing will be fought by many 
manufacturers who do not themselves employ child 
labor, but who will conscientiously oppose what they will 
think is a violation of their own rights. Needless to say, 
it will also be opposed by those men who employ child 
labor and by a multitude of parents who profit by the 
labor of their children. A third group in opposition will 
be composed of those who will declare that the amend- 
ment itself does not provide the proper—or even any— 
remedy for child labor, for, as we have pointed out, many 
children are glad to work and do work against the wishes 
of their parents. What, it will be asked, can the law do 
for these? Education does not appeal to them, and if 
they are not in the schoolroom, society today can not 
provide a better place for them than is offered by manu- 
facturers and mill-owners. If the children who will not 
go to school can not go to work, what will they do? Will 
they not, through the formation of habits of idleness and 
the other habits that idleness breeds, constitute more of a 
menace than they do now? In this connection it should 
be pointed out that the language of the amendment, 
whatever it may be, will not necessarily be an indication 
of the character of the legislation passed by Congress 
under its authority. The amendment will merely em- 
power Congress to legislate in behalf of children under 
eighteen years of age. It may be unwise to make any 
drastic restrictions for those above sixteen years of age; 
if so, Congress may be trusted not todoit. It may seem 
wise to demand continuation and vocational schools, so 
that no child may be forced into idleness; if so, Congress 
may be expected to make the demand. That is in the 
future; the need for the amendment is now. 


Where the 
President 
Stands 


HE case for the child labor amend- 
ment has not anywhere been more 
_ clearly stated than by President 
Harding himself in his message to Congress. The Presi- 
dent said: “Twice Congress has attempted the correction 
of evils incident tochild employment. The decision of the 
Supreme Court has put this problem outside the proper 
domain of Federal regulation until the Constitution is 
so amended as to give the Congress indubitable authority. 
I recommend the submission of such an amendment. 

“We have two schools of thought relating to amend- 
ment of the Constitution. One need not be committed 
to the belief that amendment is weakening the funda- 
mental law, or that excessive amendment is essential to 
meet every ephemeral whim. We ought to amend to 
meet the demands of the people when sanctioned by 
deliberate public opinion.” 

It can hardly be denied that “deliberate public 
opinion” demands that there be an end of child labor in 
this country. A third child labor law, more drastic than 
either of the other two, would go through Congress with 
an overwhelming majority if the Supreme Court decisions 
left any hope that such a law would be declared consti- 
tutional. The people want a child labor law. They are 
going to have suchalaw. But notrightnow. We must 
be prepared for a long wait and a long period of work 
before the hoped-for result has been accomplished. In 
the meantime, there are two things for every lover of 
childhood to do. The first one is to register with your 
Representative and Senators at Washington your ap- 
proval of the proposed amendment. Then, when the 
amendment is submitted to the States, your District 
Representatives and Senator at your own State capital 
should know that you want the amendment ratified. It 
may bea year or longer after the amendment is submitted 
to the States before your own State Legislature is in 
session. In that time you may be sure that every one 
who is opposed to the bill because of selfish interest will 
tell the people at your State capital what he thinks. 
You should not fail to let them know what you think, for 
remember that thirty-six separate legislative bodies must 
act favorably upon the amendment before it can become 
a part of the Federal Constitution. And since the 
amendment is frankly a measure to give the nation 
power to coerce the States that have inadequate laws, 
it can hardly be expected that these States will ratify 
the amendment without a struggle. 


LEADING for the Children’s Amend- 
Secretary ment, Secretary of Labor Davis said 
of Labor on December 14th: “The subject of 
child labor has been given very careful attention by the 
Labor Department during the past year, and a number 
of important surveys have been made to ascertain the 
extent of this unhealthy economic factor. A complete 
survey would indicate that 1,500,000 American children 
now are victims of premature toil in this country. This 
is all wrong. Our children are entitled to life that will 
conserve their strength while young and that will 
educate their minds and hearts so that they may be 
efficient when they grow to maturity.” 
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Dopsce BROTHERS 
SEDAN 








Many women who could well afford more 
expensive closed cars prefer the Sedan for 
their personal use. 








They find it easy to drive, easy to park, 
economical to run, and comparable in the 
beauty and richness of its appointments 
with cars much higher in price. 









The upholstery is done in genuine mohair 
velvet of a singularly rich and beautiful 
pattern. The seats are roomy and luxur- 
ious. The hardware and minor fittings 
reflect thoughtfulness and rare good taste. 











Steel disc wheels (with cord tires) screen 
the under part of the car and harmonize 
in a most effective way with the new 
grace and smartness which Dodge 
Brothers have recently brought to the 
lines of the body. 


The price is $1440 f.o. b. Detroit. 
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How to make Good Housekeeping 


Everlasting Problem 


of Home Management 
Shortening the Longest Job in the World 


EN get very little credit, as a 
rule, for the work they do during 
the day. 
But women get still less! 


Men, at least, are paid for their work. 
Women seldom secure even the reward 
of praise. 

The press has been filled with discus- 
sions as to the identity of the 12 greatest 
American women. There are no I2-great- 
est women. ‘There is only one greatest 
woman—the homemaker! It is hardly 
necessary for us to point out to you how 
unselfishly, how unceasingly women work. 
The task of homemaking is never done. 
Always there seems some task over- 
looked, some new duty which insists on 
attention, some routine obligation which 
cannot be neglected or postponed. 
Whether you have servants or not, the 
demands are equally persistent. 

How, then, can you overcome them? 

You never can—completely. It is 
futile to hope for such a thing. But you 
can make your tasks lighter, your work- 
ing hours shorter. How? Good House- 
keeping will help you. Good Housekeep- 
ing will help you as it is helping thousands 
of women. Good Housekeeping has the 
necessary facilities and services; it is all 
a question of using them—when and as 
often as you need them. 

You can do this in three ways. (1) 
Through the editorial pages of Good 
Housekeeping, (2) through its advertising 
pages, (3) through the correspondence 
services. 

In the editorial pages of Good House- 
keeping, you will find the answers to 
most of your home-managing problems. 
You will find articles by Good House- 
keeping Institute’s staff and outside au- 
thorities. These articles are written by 
practical workers, who understand the 
8 February 1923 Good Housekeeping 


subject, and aim not to fill space, but to 
aid you. 

In the advertising pages, you will find 
hundreds of guaranteed advertisements— 
advertisements of just the devices and 
household supplies you need to make 
work easier and of shorter duration. And 
every one of these advertisements, whether 
starred or not, is guaranteed. (You will 
find the guarantee on page 6 of this issue.) 

Through the correspondence service, 

ou can have any question, not covered 
i the magazine, answered and discussed 
at length. Last year, you may be inter- 
ested to know, we received requests for 
advice on all the mamifold questions of 
home managing from 149,307 women. 
Was yours among them? 

The best way, perhaps, to understand 
how Good Housekeeping treats the prob- 
lem of home management is to examine 
a few recent issues. Going over them we 
find detailed articles which discuss thor- 
oughly the following problems among 
many: 

The business of housekeeping, a sym- 
posium of working schedules planned to 
shorten hours. 

Spring cleaning, a special study by the 
Department of Household Engineering 
of Good Housekeeping Institute. 

Can you make a bed? 

Kitchen discoveries. 

The vacuum cleaner; the actual experi- 
ence of 554 women. 

Punching the kitchen time clock, a list 
of excellent and well planned dinners 
which can be made easily in 30 minutes 
or more. 

Canning discoveries. 

Convenience in water heating, the re- 
sults of special research at the Institute. 

Servants; special suggestions for keep- 
ing them. 

Kitchens; complete floor plans which 


serve your needs 


show how to plan new kitchens or rear- 
range old ones. 

Finance discoveries; means of saving 
money in the home. 

The laundry problem, answered in ar- 
ticles from time to time. 

The business of housekeeping, the 
problem discussed generally. 

Housekeeping hints for the bride. 

discoveries for the warm days. 

How to take a household inventory. 

How to save on a modest income, com- 
plete with budgets. 

Discoveries here and there. 

The working secrets of 60 housekeepers. 

12 housekeepers’ pet discoveries. 

The sink efficient. 

Conserve your fuel. 

How your neighbor works and shirks. 

Discoveries for children. 

Thrift in the use of fuel. 

The housekeeper’s dictionary of facts. 

The home electric plant. 

We have selected from recent issues of 
Good Housekeeping only a few of the 
articles which deal directly and specifically 
with the problem of home managing. In 
addition, there were, of course, hundreds 
of articles dealing with fashions, cookery, 
child training, lessons in home dress- 
making, lessons in interior decorating 
and home furnishing, articles on home 
building together with plans and specifi- 
cations by famous architects, articles on 
the professional and business woman, 
the social worker, as well as stories by 
the world’s greatest authors. 

The problems already dealt with will 
be dealt with again—discussed and elab- 
orated along with many additional ideas, 
in the light of added experience and new 
discoveries, the result of endless experi- 
ence, to make your tasks lighter. 
— Housekeeping is your magazine. 

Jse it. 
















These Recipes 


are only a hint of the many interest- 
ing dainties to be made with Certo. 
A free Recipe Book comes with every 
bottle. 












= edo} be | | |) Be ; ae i Pineapple Jam 
athe d , Use sliced or grated 
* pineapple. If sliced pine- 
apple is used, put slices 
- through food chopper or 

chop fine. Mix juice and * 
chopped pineapple and 
measure out 4 cups into 
large saucepan. vIf nec- 
essary add water to fill 4th cup. Add 
74% level cups (3%, Ibs.) sugar; mix 
and bring to a vigorous boil, stirring 
constantly. Boil hard one minute. Re- 
move from fire and stir in 1 bottle (scant 

cup) Certo. Skim and pour quickly. 
































Fig Jam 

Place 1, lb. dried figs in quart jar 
and cover with 2 cups water. Let stand 
4 hours. Drain off and save all the 
water or syrup to mix with the pulp 
(makes 3 cups). Run through meat 
grinder or chop fine. Mix fruit and 
syrup well in kettle, then stir in 1 bot- 
tle (scant cup) Certo and add 6 level 
cups (21, lbs.) sugar and juice of 1 
lemon. Place on fire and stir constant- 
ly to prevent scorching. 
In stirring, carry the 


wooden spoon over the Lam) = 
aa 





















‘Nature’s Year-Round Gift 
to the Housewife 


N Winter time when your stock of jam and 

jelly gets low, you can quickly —easily—sure- 
ly—and economically replenish it by the Certo 
process. Make a new supply now of delicious 
jams and jellies from bottled fruit juices,canned 
or dried fruits. Any time is jam and jelly-mak- 
ing time with Certo. 
Certo is Nature’s jell-maker, the jellifying prin- 
ciple of fruit, concentrated and bottled for home 


use. You will be delighted with the simplicity 
of the Certo process in spi iie jam and jelly. 


































entire bottom of ket- 
tle. Bring to full 
boil and boil one 
minute. Remove / 
from fire and 
pour into glasses. 

























Grape Jelly 


Measure 71/, level cups (314 
Ibs.) sugar and 4 cups bot- 
tled grape juice into sauce- 
pan, stir and bring to a boil. 
Stir in 1 bottle (scant cup) 
Certo and bring again to a full 
boil for 1 minute. Remove 
from fire, let stand 1 minute, 
skim and pour quickly. 






























Order Certo today from your grocer, or send 35c. and we will 
promptly forward a bottle with free Recipe Book (new, enlarged 


edition). Certo contains no gelatine or preservative. 













Peach Jam 


Measure 2 cups crushed peaches or fruit 
and juice and 3%, level cups (14% lbs.) 
sugar into large sauce- 
pan and mix well. Use 
hottest fire and stir con- 
stantly before and while 
boiling. Boil hard for 1 
minute. Remove from 
fire and stir in 14 bottle 
(scant 1% cup) Certo. 


': (Surejell) | ve 2 : : Skim and pour quickly. 


“MOTHER NATURE'S YEAR ROUND JELL MAKER” 


Pectin Sales Co., Inc., 392 East Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 
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CBy Claudia Cranston 


Gllustration by Herbert M. Stoops 


FAR stretched the bazaars— 
Th 


e€ sumptuousness of the East— 
The mechanism of the West. 


Ineffable. 


Sinuous vases blue as ether. 

Bowls bronze as a woman's hair, 

Little phials of knowledge. 

Wisdom preserved in rich sirups like cumquats 
in a jar, 

Poetry and prose and parablec, 

Fruits and aloes and sandalwood, 

Silk like spilled purple 

And gems like stars. 


Far stretched the bazaars— 

Aeroplanes with white pinions spread, and 
sensed like homing pigeons, é 

Limousines lined with down and polished with 
the palms of human hands, 

Radiophones gathering sound as bees sip honey, 

Candelabra effulgent as a gay heart and a 
glittering mind, 


And buildings tremulously high. 


Far stretched the bazaars— 

And a peasant came to choose, 

And he chose a clod 

And went away laboring under it. 
* * * 

The Great God Almighty 

Stretched forth Life, 

Iilimitable— 

Open four ways— 

And Man came to choose. 


And Man took a small pot 
From the meanest, low-down shelf, and said. 
**Ah, this is Life: it has a crack in it.” 





ME. JANES had avoided looking at Geoffrey. Now she gave him a 
sullen, sidelong glance. He looked like a dead man, with a dead man’s 
pallor and austere repose. Somehow she knew he was beyond feeling 





Lllastraied by 


PrP rw £4 


R. HARDCASTLE was on the 
point of saying, “This is not a 
philanthropic institution,” but 
he had used the phrase so often 


before that he himself was tired of it. As 
a crushing device it had lost efficiency, 
and he felt round for a new sledgehammer. 
For he had a reputation for downrightness 
to maintain. Not that he looked in any 
way downright. He was a little man with 
the dank, smooth hair of a drowned rat, 
a lean, sallow face slit by a long, tight 
mouth, and brown eyes that in their 
humorless opaqueness were almost black. 
Like the office he gave the impression of 
being not very clean, and this in spite of 
the fact that taking him point by point 
his appearance was irreproachable. But 
one felt that the dust had been merely 
dusted into the air from him as it had 
been dusted from the congested book- 
shelves and littered tables, and that it 
would resettle again. One smelled it—an 
acrid, unwholesome dust. It thickened 
the yellow murk which filled the low- 
ceilinged room from year’s end to year’s 
end so that on the brightest day lights 
would still be burning, 

_ “We have one of the biggest circulations 
in the world,” he said. “Do you know 
why? Because every man on the staff is 
alive wire. Any man who isn’t gets dis- 
connected—I don’t care who he is. And 
you’re not half alive, Farnell. There’s 


Carter 


no guts to your stuff 
—no punch.’’ He 
looked with a grow- 
ing exasperation at 
the figure standing on 
the other side of the 
table. “You don’t 
seem able to hit out.” 

“Tt’s pretty hard to 
hit out,” Farnell be- 
gan, “when you’re—” 

He stopped in time, 
his mouth twitching 
like that of a boy who 
is trying not tocry, and Mr. Hardcastle 
smiled. 

“When I first came to London, I slept 
on the Embankment,” he said. “That’s 
what I mean exactly. No guts—no punch.” 

Geoffrey Farnell was silent. But at any 
rate he could be dogged after his fashion. 
Mr. Hardcastle turned over a pile of 
letters significantly, but he did not move. 
He felt that if he did not keep himself 
rigidly still, he would break down— 
grovel—howl like a child. He did, in fact, 
look very young at that moment. He 
had both outgrown his clothes and grown 
too small for them. The sleeves of his 
coat showed his unfinished-looking wrists, 
and the coat itself hung loosely about 
him like a scarecrow’s. His long, intelli- 
gent face with its fundamental and prob- 
ably ineradicable expression of unworldli- 


eA gripping 
story of a 
man’s fight 


for the life 
of a girl he 


could not love 


Mr. Hardcastle was 
on the point of saying, 
“This is not a philan- 
thropic institution” 


ness had a queer, disrupted look. Seeing 
him a sympathetic observer might have 
thought of a-gallant ship, manned by all 
kinds of foolhardy idiots, which had struck 
a typhoon and lost both helm and course 
and could do no more than float. Mr. 
Hardcastle thought him a milksop. 
“Spineless and gutless,” he summed up, ° 
not without the customary side-glance at 
his own eminently vertebrate career. 
“Give me a chance, Mr. Hardcastle.” 
“You’ve had a chance. We took you 
on ‘as we’ve taken on dozens of young 
fellows from the universities and chucked 
them out again. A man has to make 
good from the beginning and go on mak- 
ing good. We don’t give second chances. 
It’s the tradition.” 
He did not say he was sorry. The 
omission was also traditional. Instead, 





Mops withdrew her hand from Geoffrey’s with a short, hard laugh. “You were in love with being alive. You were 
pretty bit of goods and as soppy about you as a wet sponge. Queer that we should look back on all that as being 


he fumbled for the bell, and Farnell leaned 
forward, grinding his knuckles into the 
table so that they should hurt him worse 
than his throat. 

“Give me five shillings then. Look 
here—if you do—I—I promise I’ll bring 
you back the real thing—live stuff—hot 
stuff—something that won’t be in any 
paper—in twenty-four hours—word of 
honor!” 

Mr. Hardcastle blinked. This young 
man must be really pretty desperate to 
talk to him, the supreme master of five 
dailies, in that almost hectoring tone. 
But desperate men sometimes had a flair— 
a stroke of luck in the last lap, as it were— 
and Mr. Hardcastle had no prejudices. 
The incident might even make a significant 
little anecdote in the biography that was 
to appear shortly, displaying the flexibil- 
ity, the brilliant opportunism, of his tem- 
perament. He put his hand in his pocket. 


“Here you are, then. An ‘exclusive’ in 
twenty-four hours or the five shillings. 
I trust you.” 

His employee snatched the money. 
There was something so raw and naked 
in the gesture that Mr. Hardcastle involun- 
tarily drew back. But the young man was 
gone before he could speak or even ring 
the ceremonial bell of dismissal—without 
even so much as a “thank you” for that 
unparalleled display of confidence. 

As Farnell passed through the outer 
office, several young men lifted their heads 
to look after him. Subsequently they 
grinned and winked at one another. They 
were survivors and could afford to be 
jocular and even a little pleased. 

“Sacked!” 

The whisper followed him like the hiss 
of a serpent. He could even catch the 
faint inflection of satisfaction. They were 
good fellows, but one had to be merciless— 


merciless. That was what Mr. Hardcastle 
and the five dailies asked of you. Guts— 
the power to laugh at men who were down 
and out. 

II 


GREAT city has as many aspects as 

it has citizens. To Geoffrey Farnell, 
walking slowly down Fleet Street and 
keeping close to the wall so that he could 
lay hold of it if his abject faintness became 
too strong for him, London was like a 
jungle. Its grimy houses grew round him 
with the unwholesome, suffocating pro- 
digality of a jungle vegetation; the people 
who hurried past him in the evening mist 
were like jungle creatures, loyal enough 
to their own brood but pitiless to the 
stranger. That which they needed they 
had to have. There was something furtive 
and cruel in their haste. If you slipped 
and fell by the wayside, they would not 





just a kid, and you thought, ‘In a day or two I may be as dead as mutton.’ 


ON 


And there was me—a 


the time of our young lives, isn’t it? Seems to me it was the only decent thing that ever happened” 


heed you. And woe to whosoever claimed 
that which they reckoned to be theirs. 
If there was any human compassion be- 
neath their fixed indifference, Geoffrey 
Farnell could have had no consciousness 
of it. For he was starving, and between 
the starving and even the poor who have 
breakfasted there is an impassable barrier. 

In addition he was a thief and a liar. 
He rather expected the next policeman to 
touch him on the shoulder. For his prom- 
ise to Hardcastle had been a shameless 
trick which he had played in a moment of 
Inspiration. He could never earn the 
money. If the most extraordinary event 
took place before his eyes, his mind would 
have no more power to grasp it and make 
use of it than a dead man’s hand. He was 
played out—finished—still living because 
physically he hadn’t reached the point 
Where mer die, but incapable of a single 
vigorous act of self-preservation. 


Still, the money was enough for tonight. 
He went into a delicatessen shop and forced 
himself to consume a sandwich and a cup 
of coffee. He was past hunger, and the 
food at first made him feel sick, but after- 
ward his brain cleared a little. He took 
away with him the wing of a chicken, some 
bread, and a tin of condensed milk and a 
few remaining coppers. But he had no 
strength to hold his own against the home- 
ward-surging hordes, and it was half an 
hour before chance accorded the last seat 
on the top of the bus. There he sat 
huddled, given up to the dank cold, 
scarcely conscious of it. All that he could 
feel was his shame. His whole body seemed 
to ache with it. He had been like a beg- 
garly cheat—whining—lying—promising— 
displaying his false wares. 

His word of honor, too. He had thrown 
that in just to turn the scales, knowing 
that it could not be redeemed. Somehow 


that single act seemed to knock him finally 


out of his own class. His kind might do 
other things, but they were niggardly with 
their word of honor. 

He clasped his thin, red hands together 
as though he were trying to crush his pain 
to death. He forced himself, with the 
doggedness that lay like a shirt of mail 
under his shrinking fineness, to think 
brutally. Well, in the jungle there were, 
no classes. There were people like Mr. 
Hardcastle, and you had to cheat or be 
cheated, tear down or be torn down. 

That was the law. 


Ill 


HE house was one of thousands. All 
over London, behind the frontage of 
wealth and magnificent order, were houses 
like it, derelicts that had once been pros- 
perous and were still respectable, but 
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which had sunk into hopeless, spiritless 
decay. In the daytime the street outside 
swarmed with dirty children, and at night 
the dim street lamps and the flare from 
the public-house at the corner lit up an 
inferno of desolation. The men and 
women who slunk furtively through its 
black squalor were like lost souls, without 
hope. 

Geoffrey Farnell dragged himself up the 
refuse-littered steps and knocked. His 
horror of what he knew lay before him 
galvanized him into a kind of nervous 
excitement, so that he might have broken 
down altogether or burst out laughing. 
Why, he hadn’t been frightened like this 
even on that night at Neuve Chapelle, 
just before the whistle sounded for the 
advance. It was grotesque—really comic 
—to find how easy life had been in those 
days. Relatively war was a clean, hon- 
orable business. A man had, at any rate, 
a fighting chance. 

The door opened. It let out a blur of 
dirty light and a smell composed of kero- 
sene oil and stale food, dirty washing and 
rancid babies. Farnell quailed before it 
and before the heavy, slatternly woman 
who peered out at him. 

“That you, Mr. Farnell?” 

“Yes, it’s me, Mrs. Janes.” 

He heard his voice lift to a jocose cheer- 
fulness as a half-dead horse will stagger 
up under the lash. She held the door wide 
open, and he went into the narrow hall. 
He meant to hurry past her, but he saw 
it was no good. She blocked the way, 
one hand concealed in a familiar attitude 
under the dirty apron. It was as though 
she were always holding a weapon in 
readiness. She was a hard-looking woman 
—born old, one might have thought—but 
it occurred to Farnell suddenly that in her 
stolid way she was frightened, too—that 
perhaps everybody in these houses was 
frightened. 

“TI want a word with you, Mr. Farnell.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Janes. What is it? Noth- 
ing wrong?” 

He stood, hat in hand, under the dirty 
lamp, and smiled wistfully at her. It 
was in that smile that one caught a 
glimpse of the unchangeable youthful- 
ness in him which made the hunger and 
grim knowledge carved into the lines of 
his face disturbing and pathetic. It was 
like the smile of a doubtful child, candid, 
appealing. 

“It’s about them two rooms of yours, 
Mr. Farnell. I’ve got 
to tell you—I’ll be ——, 


Jungle Law 


be wanting the rooms all the same.” 

“Why—I—I don’t understand—we— 
we haven’t been a bother in any way, 
have we?” 

“No, I can’t rightly say you have. But 
—well, I’m a poor woman, but I’ve tried 
to keep my ’ouse respectable. I don’t 
judge no one—but I don’t ’old with no 
goings on—not ’ere, at any rate.” 

He saw the blow coming and tried to 
fend it off with a feeble reiteration. “TI 
don’t understand.” 

“T bet you do. That—that girl of 
yours. She ain’t your wife, is she?” 

“She doesn’t pretend to be.” 

“And she ain’t your sister neither.” 

“No.” 

“‘Well—that’s what I mean.” 

He spoke now with a gentle dignity. 
‘She’s very, very ill, Mrs. Janes. I can’t 
tell you the whole story. But you see, 
I’m responsible for her.” 

“Young men like you don’t ought to be 
responsible for girls like ’er. Don’t you 
tell me—I know. I ain’t lived in the 
world all these years. I know ’er sort a 
mile away.” 

“Mrs. Janes—please.”’ 

“All right. I'll say nothing. But I 
’ave a right to ’ave things as I like ’em in 
me own ’ouse.”’ 

“T know you have—I know. But 
you’re kind—you’ve been awfully kind to 
me. You wouldn’t turn a sick dog onto 
the streets. She’s so ill, Mrs. Jane;.” 

“There’s ’orspitals,” she said stolidly. 

“But she’s afraid of hospitals. It 
would break her heart.” 

“Beggars aren’t choosers, Mr. Farnell.” 

She had avoided looking at him. Now 
she gave him a sullen, sidelong glance. 
She saw that his eyes were closed and that 
he was leaning against the wall. He 
looked like a dead man with a dead man’s 
pallor and austere repose. Somehow she 
knew that he was beyond feeling. And 
she liked him. She liked his thick, black 
hair and still more the indefinable beauty 
that lurked among the irregular features 
of the long and earnest face. Not good- 
looking, when you came to think of it, 
but it made you feel good to look at him. 
Something that if Mrs. Janes had ever met 
the word, she would have called charm. 
And she liked, too, his manner—never 
drunken or rude, like some of her respect- 
able lodgers—and the way he took off his 
hat to her in the street, not cringingly 
because he owed her the rent, but because 





that was how he felt about her—about al] 
women. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Geoffrey.” 

His eyes opened. He smiled gallantly 
enough. , “Never mind—it can’t be 
helped.” 

He pulled himself together and began 
to climb the narrow stairs when Mr. 
Janes called to him, sourly, unwillingly. — 

“Tf you get that there rent by Wednes: 
day, I don’t say I mightn’t think it over,” 

“Thank you.” He stopped to look 
down at her, and this time he really 
laughed. “It’s awfully nice of you—buf 
I’m afraid it doesn’t make much difference. 
You see, I was just lying about the rent— 
sheer habit, I suppose. Thank you all the 
same.” 

He did not hear her retort if she made 
one. He went on to the top landing and 
stood before the partly open door, holding 
his breath. The streak of sickly light that 
fell across his face revealed a new look of 
concentrated effort. He was like a weary, 
discouraged actor waiting for his cue in 
the wings of some squalid theater, sum- 
moning up the requisite grimace. 

“That vou, dear?” 

He answered the husky, querulous voice 
at once. ‘“‘Yes—all right, Mops. It’s 
me.” 

He pushed the door open then as-though 
he had not hesitated, and went in carrying 
his meager parcel with a jolly air of bring- 
ing almost staggering riches. 

“T heard you ring. Why didn’t you 
come right up? It scared me stiff. 
Thought something might have happened.” 

“Rather not. Just stopped to crack a 
joke with Mother Janes.” 

“Brrh! I can imagine the sort of joke. 
Old beast! Gawd, what a time you've 
been! It’s been like forty years.” 

“Poor kid!” 

There was one table in the room, and 
that was crowded with an odd, unlovely 
assortment of personal and feminine be- 
longings—a dirty hair-brush, a pot of 
grease paint, a powder puff, a half-empty 
bottle of scent whose flaunting cheapness 
added a pungent note to the flat and stuffy 
atmosphere. He removed them methodi- 
cally to the window-sill and untied his 
parcel. 

“One has to work if one’s a bread-win- 
ner,” he said gaily. 

“Bread-winner! That's about it. Bread. 
If I ever touch a crumb of it when I get 
out of this, Gawd forgive me. Say, I 

could eat a_ house. 
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wanting them after 
tomorrow.” 

He leaned his shoul- 
ders against the wall. 
“I’m awfully sorry, 
Mrs. Janes. It’s 
about the rent, of 
course. I quite under- 
stand. You’ve been 
awfully decent about 
it. But it’s going to 
be all right now— 
really it is. After to- 
morrow—I—I’m 
going to have a set- 
tled job.” 

“I’m glad to hear 
it, sir.” She accepted 
his statement with the 
bleak incredulity of 








The 


Winter 
By Martha Haskell Clark 


HE roses, the roses, that lately blossomed red, 
Are wreathed in frosty bud and bloom of sparkling white instead; 

The sunflower’s golden plunder of buccaneering bees 
Has turned to weathered hostelries for hungry chickadees; 
The fountain’s voice is silent, the dial capped and blind, 
With winter stretching bleak before and sunny hours behind, 
And yet—like far, faint voices of March-awakened streams— 
I seem to catch the laughter of little garden dreams, 
That walk the tiny, drifted paths ’mid blue snow-shadows dim, 
To linger by the wicket-gate and mounded fountain brim; 
That raise shy eyes of greeting where the circled lilac stands, 
And guard frail, bud-brown promises within small, fragrant bands. 





experience. “But I'll 











Garden 


Geoff?” 

He made her a little 
mock bow. ‘“‘Potage 
Heinz, Madam, to be 
followed by poulard a 
la Maryland.” 

“Delicatessen 
chicken. The mum- 
mified wing of last 
year’s rooster—al] 
skin and long hairs. 
Oh, for a square meal 
at the old Royal with 
a bottle of bubbly. 
I’ve been dreaming 
about it. Only thing 
that kept me from 
chucking myself out 
of the window.” 

“Poor Mops!” 
(Continued on page 90) 
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flashed into the girl’s mind with the reali- 
zation of serious injury. 

“Now I will do something: now I will 
work,” 

For she was of that breed that loves not 
to go steadily toward one definite goal, but 
to laugh and play down the sunlit byways 
of life: and at the same time, flowing more 
deeply, as an undercurrent to an appar- 
ently shallow stream, was the need to make 
life count on the side of accomplishment. 
Cruel, it seemed of Mother Nature, so 
evenly to have balanced the two. But now, 
as though tired of dalliance, the wise old 
Dame had sent the god of blight along to 
give check to the shallower one that the 
deeper might have its will. . 

In the years that followed, handicapped 
by a body that could not always keep up 
with the dictates of vagrant fancies, the 
girl worked, and thought, and listened— 


an artificial check to waste. 

The other day I called to see a poet: her 
first volume of verse has just been put out 
by a conservative eastern house, and she 
has received a national prize for the best 
poetry published during the year. I found 
her in a wheel-chair by a window. The 
inspiration for her poems came through 
that one window, or from an occasional 
view of the stairway—some one going up, 
some one coming down. She learned pa- 
tience in developing her fine, high art from 
watching the raindrops come steadily, one 
by one, altogether forming the swishing 
rivers that border the shining streets. 
Long years she supported herself doing 
embroidery. She did marvelous work; no 
such work was seen elsewhere in her town; 
all the brides wanted it on their linen. The 
fineness with which her slim, white fingers 
wove the threads was suggested by the deli- 


Pope, mentally and physically sick; Walter 
Scott, clearing off a huge debt while a great 
sufferer, but who said, “I have no idea 
of such things preventing a man from doing 
what is in his mind’’; Charles Lamb, fight- 
ing brain sickness. And oh, so many now 
living, were it kind to call their names, who 
have fought threugh to notable achieve- 
ment under the severest sort of handicap. ~ 
If we but call to mind the cases about 
which we know in quiet circles, we shall 
soon hang our heads in shame over our own 
self-excuses. Iam thinking nowof Sylvia, 
who has dragged a lame foot always, but has 
made such a success of designing little 
children’s clothes, that her shop, with its 
dozen or more helpers, is a sunny spot in the 
world for herself and many mothers. I am 
thinking of a teacher of dramatic art, an un- 
folder of the truthand beauty inplays. The 
fact that she doesn’t (Continued on page 165) 
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ene Vever Forgave Him 


By Rebecca Hooper Eastman 


In which a girl pro- 
poses in haste—and finds 
plenty of leisure to repent 


HEN Gaylord, Gay- 
lord and Frick de- 
signed the Ells- 
worths’ country 

house, they made a feature of 
the great, west window on the 
main staircase. Down this 
famous stairway now came 
Patricia Greenleaf—who had 
always had everything she 
wanted—to pause on the land- 
ing because of the presence of 
a strange man in the hall below. 
One sees strange men every day, 
but not such a man ashe. Un- 
able to put him down as this or 
that, Patricia studied him so 
long that he, who had been 
listening to the chatter in the 
drawing-room with a feeling of 
social lassitude, looked up and 
caught her silhouetted against 
the sunset gold and framed by 
the celebrated staircase window. 

The dazzling background and 
rich rose of her frock would 
have suggested Fra Angelico 
angels, had not the frock itself 
smacked of age-old Parisian 
coquetry. Her scarf, however, 
even more rosy than her frock, 
drooped behind her like two 
half-closed wings, and the sun 
was directly back of her head, 

*thus briefly lending her the light 
of all the world to be a halo. 

Without rudeness or self- 
consciousness they looked at 
each other until the gay chatter 
in the drawing-room no longer 
existed because of their own 
enveloping interest. At the soft 
intrusion of the Chinese altar 
bells announcing dinner, Patricia gathered 
up her wings and ran down and away from 
her halo, glancing back superbly over her 
shoulder as she did so. 

Dinner found them together. With 
grave eyes she told him that she had begged 
off summering abroad with her parents, 
because for her Europe had never had the 
least glamour. When hardly more than a 
child she had been caught there in the 
beginnings of the great war, and her expe- 
riences still staged themselves in unspeak- 
able nightmares. Her parents, having 
seemingly forgotten those tortures, went 
zealously across eery summer, blandly 
enjoying Europe w.th before-the-war eyes. 
This was the first time they had let her 

- off, and she was scheduled for a heavenly 
round of visits. 

“Are you going about on your own?” 
Geoffrey asked. 


“Tell me all about Geoffrey Howe,” said Patricia, who always made detours 
Greenleafs,” said Consuelo smoothly. ‘‘His family is older than yours, and his 


“Nominally, but not actually. There’s 
Hawkins, my English maid, who is a sort 
of supreme court judge, and there’s Evans, 
her husband, who is my chauffeur and a 
jury. The court-room is a limousine so 
large and luxurious that every one in coun- 
try towns always thinks a great dignitary 
is approaching. This is the only way my 
old-fashioned parents will allow me to 
travel. Freedom and everything interest- 
ing they think isn’t nice.” 

“What else do they disapprove of besides 
freedom?” inquired Geoffrey. 

One had to talk at a dinner, but after 
that epochal meeting in the hall, the only 
proper course was for them to have gone 
out of the Ellsworth front door and fol- 
lowed the sunset forever. 

“Mother thinks it is scarcely nice to be 
alive. She won’t buy a petticoat in a shop 
if there’s a man in sight. I am trying to 


be the exact opposite of both parents, 
because when my romance comes, I don’t 
want to bungle it as they did theirs. Now 
I won’t discuss it any longer, because, as 
the English say, ‘it isn’t cricket’! I don’t 
know why I began. It must be you.” 

“Please don’t change the subject. It 
ist’ 

“Since it is you, then, I’ll proceed to say 
confidentially that mother, handicapped 
with propriety, waited fifteen years before 
she gave father the least sign of encourage- 
ment. She didn’t want to seem forward; 
she wanted to make him come all the way.” 

“Even so, it doesn’t seem as if it should 
have taken him fifteen years.” 

“Exactly. Yet it’s a good thing for me 
that they were such snails. Otherwise I 
should now be thirty-five instead of twenty, 
and as I look ahead, thirty-five is the most 
distressing age of all. I intend to skip it 





around people’s objections. 
war record was magnificent. 


by staying thirty-four for two years and 
then being thirty-six. I shall cheat forty 
the same way. Do you know what I am 
going to do when I meet the right man?” 

“T live to hear.” 

“T shall immediately tell him how I feel 
about him. What is the use of languishing 
in sickening suspense for years as mother 
did, when a few bright, sensible words on 
my part would settle things?” 

“I wonder if you’d have the nerve.” 

“It wouldn’t take any. Isn’t every- 
thing today aboveboard and sensible just 
like patent foods? Add hot water and 
serve, and there you are! Love is the 
greatest human experience; why behave 
like an idiot about it? Why not use all 
your common sense at the great moment?” 

He laughed aloud, and the sound of his 
laughter was pleasant, because it rang true. 
“I am now utterly sure that in spite of your 
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“Geoffrey has more money even than the 
My advice, dear, is to forget him” 


French clothes you came straight down 
from heaven to the Ellsworths’ staircase.” 
Then he looked more serious, for he was 
the most distressing age of all. “My 
dear,”’ he added quietly, “I shudder when 
I think how much you have to learn.” 

“T’m not a bit afraid of love!’ she blithe- 
ly declared. “I see no reason why a girl 
shouldn’t propose to a man, except tradi- 
tion and custom and a few other things 
that are obsolete.” 

“Suppose the man refused?” 

“That would be extremely horrid, but 
probably no worse than unrequited love.” 

While Patricia was dancing after dinner, 
her hostess, Dolly Ellsworth, took especial 
pains to have a talk with Geoffrey. 

“T love entertaining Patricia,” she said, 
“but it’s a frightful responsibility. She’s 
a social event, and she knows it. I don’t 
mind that part so much as the fact that she 


D. Mitchell 


thinks she is invincible and is going 
to have her own way always. I hope 
she won’t discover her mistake here. 
And oh, Geoffrey, I hope she won’t 
fall in love here! Though I suppose 
I ought not to worry, because her 
father and mother went over my 
list of men and passed on every one.” 

“Even me?” 

“Most especially flinty-hearted 
you. You know without my telling 
you that Mrs. Greenleaf paid you 
the tribute of a predatory sigh. 
I shall never cease to wonder, 
Geoffrey, why you aren’t spoiled 
with all the women who have tried 
to marry you.” 

“They may have tried to marry 
my worldly possessions or, since I 
am not deformed, my appearance, 
but not one of them has ever wanted 
me.” 

“The riddle of Geoffrey Howe 
can not be fathomed by a mere 
woman?” 

“Don’t be utterly idiotic. You 
know, or you ought to, for you are 
always making me repeat it, that I 
happen to take marriage seriously, 
and that I think our divorce courts 
are a national disgrace.” 

“Think what you like, but don’t 
let Patricia fall in love with you— 
especially here.” 

And then Patricia joined them. 
With transparent uneasiness Dolly 
watched them wander out to a stone 
bench in her dark, sweet garden. 
As they sat there, some one in the 
house, with a decent tenor voice 
and not a nasal whine, resurrected 
the Persian Garden and sang “Oh, 
Moon of My Delight” by way of 
greeting a great, orange orb that 
slipped up over the edge of the hill 
as radiant as if it knew its power 
with poets and lovers. 

Patricia said nothing for a long 
time after the music—no more did 
Geoffrey. He wondered just how 
sensible she felt. She was, he de- 
cided, too finely wrought, all that 
chatter to the contrary, and too 
feminine in her essence, baldly to de- 
clare her love for any man. Patricia 

had been talking; that was all. Dolly was 
needlessly exercised. 

There was in the air something impelling 
that bade them both be silent, and they 
both obeyed the nameless thing. In fact, 
they didn’t even say good night, and their 
clasped hands lingered imperceptibly to 
any but themselves. 

It was a brisk and, by the full light of 
morning, a somewhat tanned Patricia 
Greenleaf who told Geoffrey that she liked 
golf, and who promised to play eighteen 
holes with him before sunset. As they 
sped down the hill to the country club in 
his roadster, it was like having a clean, 
young lad along. 

For the first nine holes, too, they 
tramped and talked like good old pals. 
At half-past one they joined the others for 
the buffet luncheon at the club-house and 
then set out eagerly for their last nine holes. 
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Long after tea-time Miss Patricia Green- 
leaf was knocking her ball about in the 
sand bunker directly below the eighteenth 
green. When, at last, in countless strokes, 
she holed out, Geoffrey, who knew women 
so well, marveled that she kept her temper. 

“You haven’t told me how you liked my 
form in the bunker,” she said, as they 
marched back to the club-house. 

“Well,” he replied, keeping up the com- 
radely tone, ‘‘I shall have to confess that I 
have never seen a greater number of futile 
shots played in a more futile manner.” 

Even if Geoffrey had not been one of 
those who pronounce the last syllable of 
futile like the tiles in a bathroom, his 
criticism would have sounded too cold- 
blooded for Patricia. For he had 
mistakenly supposed that she, who had 
been such a good fellow with her eighteen 
holes, and who made such a fetish of being 
super-sensible, had.wanted the truth. He 
had expected her to laugh with him over 
her ill-luck in the bunker. Too late he 
realized that; like all the rest, she had 
merely wished to be told that she looked 
pretty. 

“Why. is it that women can’t bear the 
truth?” he asked with deliberate cruelty, 
because he was disappointed. 

“Do men always want the truth?” she 
inquired steadily. 

“They don’t see the use of anything 
else.” But he was conscious that his 
shoulders squared themselves apprehen- 
sively. 

When he joined her on the piazza after 
his shower and re-entry into his other 
clothes, she asked at once, 

“Why did you never marry?” 

Geoffrey delayed answering until they 
were in his car and speeding up the club 
driveway. 

“Suppose you guess.” 

“My question was not a riddle, and this 
road doesn’t lead to the Ellsworths.” 

“That’s why I took it,” he replied. 

She toyed with her becoming, unneces- 
sary veil, glad of its cool chiffon to protect 
her from his eyes. If Geoffrey Howe 
thought that she played such rotten golf, 
and if Geoffrey Howe hadn’t already begun 
to be in love with her, why did he look at 
her like that and drive her round a moun- 
tain on the way back to dinner? 


“HAVE you forgotten that you recently 
inquired why I never married?” he 


asked. 

“T am still waiting to be told.” 

“Shall we say with pathos that she died, 
or with boredom that she unoriginally 
married some one else, or shall we melo- 
dramatically announce that she shot herself 
because she wasn’t good enough for me?” 

“Because it strikes me as rather singular 
that you haven’t married, I’d like the 
truth.” 

“Oh, no, my dear! I discovered to my 
sorrow, after golf, that truth is the chief 
thing you don’t want. You want adven- 
ture; you want romance; you want lovely 
lies. And I am not going to give them 
to you. J am planning to be the unkind 
person who teaches you that truth is the 
only really important thing in life!”’ 

“Tf Geoffrey Howe thinks that,” decided 
Patricia, “he wouldn’t at all mind being 
proposed to.” 

And yet, this telling a man that he could 
have you if he wanted you was not going 
to be nearly so simple and easy as she had 


anticipated. Why not do it now, and get 
it over? Although there was no haste. Any 
time before she went to bed would do. But 
assuredly it must be done tonight, other- 
wise her courage, always before dependable, 
would wane and die, and she would be 
booked for long sessions of the very 
suspense that she had sworn to avoid; a 
suspense that would last until Geoffrey 
Howe found out what she already knew, 
that he loved her. At least she thought 
that he loved her. 

As for herself, she had known from that 
first revealing moment on the staircase that 
he was the only man she could ever care for 
in the way she wanted to care. But it was 
best, now, not to talk of love or anything 
else. It would spoil things to talk, just as 
if the miracle that was happening to them 
would instantly stop happening if they tried 
to discuss it or even admit its existence. 

If Geoffrey would only drive faster and 
faster so that she could pretend that they 
were forever leaving all animate and inani- 
mate chatter such as people, telephones, 
talking-machines, and radios! 

So she asked wickedly, ‘‘Are you afraid 
to drive more than twenty miles an hour?” 

Before them unrolled a length of per- 
fectly straight open roa“. Geoffrey let his 
car out to seventy-five, whereupon the 
chiffon of Patricia’s veil changed to little 
whips of steel, and the fluid air became a 
smiting solid. At the first sign of the 
road’s swerving, he slowed gently down to 
six and, driving with one hand, put the 
other on both hers. And the stars back of 
the stars all knew. 


ITH their last sounding the Chinese 
altar bells were proclaiming that din- 
ner was already served. Dashing up to her 
room, Patricia shed her garments and 
stepped into the bath which the undaunted 
Hawkins had been painstakingly keeping 
at the correct temperature for the last hour. 
“T wish I hadn’t worn my only deliri- 
ously pretty gown last night,” sighed 
Patricia two minutes later, as Hawkins 
hooked her into the frock she liked next 
best. If she wore the high shell comb and 
cartied the greatest weapon of beauty, a 
fan of lemon-yellow ostrich feathers, it 
might divert attention from the frock. 

Again Geoffrey waited below in the hall 
—this time, by intent. Again Patricia ran 
down to him from the frame of the staircase 
window. And again she gave him the 
exquisite shock of feeling that she had come 
to him straight from Heaven. 

“Do you like my gown?” she asked, as 
they guiltily rushed toward the dining- 
room, reveling in the sight of each other 
after seven minutes apart. 

He wondered if she again wanted flattery 
instead of truth, or whether her question 
had been put because she was sorry she had 
been miffed over his criticism of her golf 
and wanted to show him that here, at least, 
was one girl who could hear her clothes 
criticized without taking umbrage. The 
trouble with the next to the loveliest gown 
was that indescribably, despite the comb 
and fan, it lacked character, and Geoffrey 
said so. 

Again he erred, and fatally. Patricia’s 
slender shoulder was all she gave him at 
dinner, while she prattled endlessly with 
Billy Wray on her right—Billy, this year’s 
varsity captain of everything. Geoffrey 
was left to Sally Acker, who had just 
divorced the Italian prince every one had 


She Never Forgave Him 


besought her not to marry. Sally flaunted 
her freedom and didn’t care whether 
Geoffrey hated divorce or not, because she 
wanted to flirt with him. 

“Those that are in, want to get out, and 
those that are out, want to get in,” pro- 
claimed the fluent and brilliant Sarah, 
“T’m now an expert, having tried both, and 
it’s freedom ‘that counts. Have all the 
affairs you want, Geoffrey dear, but never, 
under any circumstances, marry!” 

“T very much thought,” Patricia said to 
Geoffrey, “that I should expire from jeal- 
ousy during dinner. Things can’t go on 
like this, because I can’t stand it.” 

They had found their garden bench again 
in Dolly’s dark, sweet garden. Only the 
garden was darker than last night, and 
more acutely sweet. Because she knew it 
was now or never, Patricia chose that 
moment to say in a monotone: 

“You hate me, you say uncomplimentary 
things to me whenever I ask your opinion, 
and yet I am desperately in love with you. 
There, in spite of my qualms, it’s out and 
you know! Now I shan’t have to go on 
suffering what I endured through dinner. 
If you want to marry me, you may! This 
time, I sincerely want the truth. But 
don’t feel that you must marry me to be 
gallant or chivalrous. For I couldn’t 
dream of taking you unless you cared as 
dreadfully as I do! You’re free, as Sally 
kept telling you at dirner, but you know 
you need no longer stay free—unless you 
want to.” 

The last four words were whispered for 
the reason that her voice had given out. 
It would mess things up frightfully to doa 
mid-Victorian faint just as one has carried 
out one’s dearest theory about being super- 
sensible. None the less the world was 
rocking up and down, and the wretched 
stone bench was tipped toward Geoffrey’s 
end at an angle of forty-five degrees. If 
his end kept on going down, Patricia would 
surely fall off into space. With the greatest 
difficulty she resisted the temptation to try 
and clutch at something tangible in the 
empty air. Had Geoffrey been looking at 
her, he would have seen that in spite of her 
efforts at poise she was shaking like an 
electric vibrator. The only reason she 
didn’t run away was because she had no 
strength. 


BY contrast, Geoffrey sat stark and silent 

at her side, gazing unseeingly ahead. 
The plain fact was that Patricia had nearly 
stunned him. He hadn’t believed her, and 
he hadn’t wanted to believe that she would 
do it. If any other girl on earth had done 
it, he would have been cynically amused. 
But Patricia! Straight down from the sky! 
The night before, he could have married 
her at sight. He could have married her 
before he had time to think. The more 
he saw of her, the more dubious he became. 
She had taken a passing fancy to him, and 
she thought she wanted him, just as she 
had thought she wanted the truth, this 
glorious, young being who held in herself 
everything and yet who knew nothing 
about life. 

“Patricia,” he said at last, and because 
his lips were dry his voice sounded harsher 
than he intended, “you think that this 
thing which has happened to us is love, 
when it is only the beginning of love. 
Love means more than an infatuation like 
ours. You-will presently put me down as a 
prig, because (Continued on page 154) 





BECAUSE she knew it was now or never, Patricia chose that moment to say: “If you 
want to marry me, Geoffrey, you may! But don’t feel that you must marry me io be gal- 
lant or chivalrous. I couldn’t dream of taking you unless you cared as dreadfully as I do!” 





T WAS from Antonio, our untiring 

Brazilian servant, that I first learned 

that familiar word, ‘‘bicho.” He pro- 

nounced it ‘“‘bee-shoo,” after the 
Portuguese manner, and although it is 
literally defined as “‘insect,’’ to Antonio, 
as to all Brazilians, it characterized any 
living thing—bird, animal, or tiny, unim- 
portant creature. 

It was my first day in Rio de Janeiro 
and the chalet on Santa Thereza hill. My 
eyes were blinking at the splendor of the 
scene spread before me, while Antonio, 
with the ubiquitous feather duster of 
South America, discouraged an industrious 
tropic Spider from obstructing my view. 


The butterflies I see wear colored 
silks and much gold and many dia- 
monds—for they are the charming 
senhorinhas of Rio society 
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Down through the royal palms and flower- 
ing tulip trees, I could see the hotel guests, 
armed with long-handled, blue nets, setting 
out along the road that led to Corcovado, 
the hunchbacked mountain behind us. 

I turned to Antonio for enlightenment. 
Like all who speak the Portuguese tongue, 
he endured, but did not encourage, my 
Spanish questions. 

“Bichos, senhora,”’ he said laconically, 
and it was not until late afternoon that I 
knew that the bichos he meant were the 
gorgeous blue-and-gold butterflies in which 
the woods abounded. 

The following day I questioned Antonio 
again. Finding myriad tiny holes freshly 
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drilled through linen cover and wooden top 
of my dressing-case, I called his attention 
to them. He answered as before, “‘Bichos, 
senhora,” and this time he meant the 
microscopic wood ants. 

Bichos were everywhere. When the 
Santa Thereza telephone lines went out of 
commission, the trouble was caused by 
bichos, so the manager explained. Minute 
grubs had bored their way into the lead 
cables. Tropic rains seeping in had done 
the rest. All of which merely proves that 
unimportant creatures often play major 
roles in Brazil, as elsewhere. 

I shall not try to paint the picture 1 
beheld from that chalet on the hill: colorful 
houses rising tier on tier, flowering trees 
and shrubs cascading down the hillsides, 
the harbor of Rio with its blue waters and 
palm-fringed islands, the rounded hills 
beyond. After all, the only picture that 
portrays the true beauty of Rio is the one 
photographed on the retina of the eye. 

Nor shall I enter upon a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the bichos of Brazil, for they are 
too many, and I am not an entomologist. 
But every one who wanders the junglé 
hillsides of Rio de Janeiro, and who keeps 
his eyes open, carries away with him a 
mental picture of at least two classes of 
bichos. . They are the blue butterflies and 
the parasol ants. 

The butterflies still flutter gayly across 
the lens of my mind; the armies of parasol 
ants pass before its opened shutter. But 
they are not the winged creatures that 
flickered in palm forests, nor the busy, 
little workers that hurried along the old 
aqueduct road, carrying gay sunshades of 
green and purple cuttings from banana 
grove and bougainvillea vine growing by 
the roadside. 

The butterflies I see are dressed in Paris 
gowns and hats. They wear blue organ- 
dies and colored silks and much gold and 
many diamonds. They dart in smart 
motors along the Beira Mar road. They 
trip, in high-heeled shoes, over the quaint, 
mosaic sidewalks for which Avenida Rio 
Branco is famous. They shop extrava- 
gantly in the narrow Rua do Ouvidor. For 
they are the senhorinhas of Rio society; 
purposeful butterflies, as I shall prove. 

The parasol ants of my mental camera 
are those regiments of men, women, and 
children of the lower classes, trailing up and 
down the hills where more than half the 
population of Rio lives. They wear green 
and purple. cotton, frequently faded by 
tropic suns. They display the banners of 
their servitude, for they bear upon their 
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la y HE Exposition is on in Rio de Janeiro. Ifyou can’t 
go—or even if you are going—this delightful 
J article will give you a glimpse of many things it is 
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—— heads huge burdens of fruits, vegetables, shimmering blue and yellow i 

‘Bichos fish, Jaundry. They are the army ants wings. Graciela’s blue net and 

int the of toil; a happy-go-lucky army, but with pink dress flickered through 
a slowly-dawning class-consciousness. the lazy-leafed banana and 

en the Such was Antonio, rising at five in the flowering Lenten trees along 

 outal golden flood of Brazilian daylight; whiten- the roadway, but she could not 

sed by ing shoes, preparing baths, carrying com- penetrate the thick jungle of 

Minute pletos (the misnamed Brazilian breakfast palm and rubber and parasitic 

ne lead of coffee, rolls, and quince or guava paste), vines that seemed to crowd us 

d done making beds, dusting chalets for able- on either side. I was awed by 

es that bodied wayfarers such as I. My con- the tremendous energy of grow- 

major science troubled me about work-ridden ing things. Each tree and shrub i 
Antonio, until one day, on his weekly pulsated with life, intent on 

re half-holiday, I met him in the Avenida. its own survival and the ex- 

olorful His white service garb had given place to tinction of its neighbor. Pretty 

» tee a suit of black, and he wore a white ccllar, Graciela, with that early dawn- 

iisides a straw hat, and a red rose. He did not ing of young womanhood to 

rs and see me, but I noted an amorous gleam in which one grows accustomed in t 

I hills his eye as he walked swiftly toward his children of tropical countries, 

> that goal. Later I saw him again, over in Was a-quiver with the joy of 

bg eee Praca Republica. ; He was strolling with living, and bent on destruction. 

: Adelina—Adelina in crisp, white dress and A negress came strolling 

y dis- nurse’s apron and cap, and while they along, her wooden-heeled chin- 

ey are strolled, and Adelina challenged the ardent ellas clattering on the rock- 

ogist gleam in Antonio’s eyes, the Goncalves strewn road. She was followed 

'unglé baby, neglected in his cab, kicked his by her kinky-haired brood 

keeps lusty legs in protest. _ bearing faggots on their heads. 

sen ds he butterflies beguiled me most, how- It was (Continued on page 190) 

a ever, and one afternoon I 

> aa joined Graciela, aged eleven, 
on a butterfly hunt. I told 

visa her at the outset that I pre- 

anal ferred mine on the wing, but 

But Graciela wanted a very large 

that one to pin on a black velvet 

al cushion on her dressing-table. 

a Graciela’s pansy-black eyes 

a a and heavy curls danced as she 

ai: chattered in English with 

s by Portuguese idioms. 

’ “My fathers,” she would 

asi say, meaning her parents, 

yan- ‘know to speak many lan- 

onl guages, but I only know 

onal to speak Portuguese and 

hee English.” ; 

rer It was a heavy, tropic day, 

Rio but Graciela was as alert and 

aaa vivacious as if the air had been 

For wine. It was hard to realize, 

ty; as we strolled along the old 

a Sumurai road behind Santa 

aaa Thereza, that just below us 

all lay a city of a million and a 

ail quarter inhabitants. Noth- 

the ing could be farther from The parasol ants are those 

ae urban life than the abandoned regiments bearing upon 

by road forty minutes by grape- their heads huge burdens 

at vine trolley from the heart —the army ants of toil 

eit of Rio. 








The woods were alive with 
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EFUPHORBIA 


Synopsis of the First Instalment 


MARGERY and Jacob Travers left the barren acres 
of their fathers and started west to find the Prom- 
ised Land. They were young and had high hopes. 


They never thought failure might be for them as well 
as others. And they began, at least, as lovers. 


From state to state they went, chasing their mirage. 

Grapes in New York State, oil in Pennsylvania, locusts 
in Ohio, grasshoppers in Kansas, cotton in Arizona— 
that was the tale of their failures. 


Nine children had been born to Marge on that journey, 
And not one had lived long enough for her empty arms 
to become used to the feel of it. 


A lucky sale of the cotton lands gave them money for 
another move. Always they had gone westward, and 
now they were at the farthest edge. 


To Jacob, Sunland was to be his home. He built a rude 
house and furnished it with wretched odds and ends 
bought from a store of junk; then started to clear 


his land. 


Marge worked shoulder to shoulder with him, like a man. 

But as she worked, a new vision of beauty came to her. 

The flowers, the weeds of this new country, were so 
wonderful, their coloring brought a new message to 
her tired soul. 


Stealthily, when Jacob could not see, she transplanted 
the roots her hoe had clipped of their green, into a 
rude hedge on either side of the makeshift gate Jacob 


had built in front of their house. 
24 


It was a laughable gate to any one but Jacob. When 
he built it, he had in mind a vision of a mighty farm- 
house anc. vast acres. The gate was to him a symbol 
of a dream. 


And now Marge set the hedge to mark the place where 
a fence might some day run. Jacob had no sympathy 
with useless nonsense, so she was careful that he 
should not see her watering the roots with the hoarded 
store of water. 


She made another discovery one day when their nearest 
neighbor had come to visit with her. A vivid red plant 
spread like a mat beside their door, and Lucy Martin 
told her that it was called **euphorbia,”” a plant 
treasured by all the settlers asa cure for the bite of 
a snake or a tarantula. 


Part Il 
Dr FTER that, Marge visited the euphorbia 


Every time she passed its location. 

The grateful plant speedily gave proof that 
While it could exist with little water 
It appreciated having an abundance. 
It began to brighten, to run over the sand, 
Its flowers and leaves doubled in size; 
Their white margining was more strikingly defined; 
Its stems showed a more vivid maroon. 


And then, just when she had come to regard it 
With more real affection than she felt 
For any other living thing on earth, 
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Jacob one day appeared unexpectedly 
And caught her pouring water on it. 


“Why the hell are you wasting water 

We need for the garden on weeds?” he shouted. 
For the first time in recent memory 

Marge smiled at Jacob dissemblingly ; 

She tried in a stumbling way to placate him. 


“] forgot to show this to you,” she said. 
“It’s our biggest piece of luck in years. 

You know they told us how like it was 

That a rattler might get us in the clearing; 
And Lucy Martin says this is a sure cure. 
If you get a bite, you just make a clean cut 
On each side of it, deep as the fangs sink ; 
Then you pound a piece of this to sticky paste, 
Bind it on, and then forget all about it. 

Lucy said so. She said it was a sure cure.’ 


Jacob growled: “I ain’t going to have that weed 
Right here in the front yard. No, ma’am!” 

“Well, so long as there is nothing else,” said Marge, 
“I shouldn’t think you would mind it so much.” 


’ 


Jacob advanced on the euphorbia, 

Malicious intent plain on face and figure. 

Marge bravely held out a restraining hand: 

“You'd better not,” she warned earnestly, 

“Might get a bite yourse/f. This is awful rare. 
ou haven’t seen any like it; now. have you? 

I've seen only this one, with careful watching, 

And it’s a sure cure for tarantulas, too! 

It would be foolish as throwing down your gun 

When a bear was coming, to pull it up.”’ 


Jacob stopped, for a sufficient reason: 
hat Marge said was extremely feasible. 
It was plain sense of the common horse kind. 
e drew a step closer and studied the plant: 
In his mind he was saying to himself 
That he would know euphorbia after that, 
And if he found it growing any place else, 
e would remember the spot for safety 
And then pull up Marge’s merely to spite her. 


Just when, in his career as Marge’s husband, 
Jacob reached the point where he ceased to love her 


In all the books she has written GENE STRATTON- 
better story than this 


is 





Just when, in Jacob’s career as 
Marge’s husband, he attained 
the point where he found pleas- 
ure in hurting her, he could not 
have told if he had tried 








And attained that further extreme point 

Where he found pleasure in hurting her, 

He could not have told if he had tried; 

But the pitiful thing concerning their life 

Was that, as they stood over the little plant, 
Marge was using all her diplomacy 

On the man life had taught her to loathe, 

In her fight to save the euphorbia. 

Jacob was sparing the mat of rusty red 

When it hurt him to miss the chance to hurt Marge 
By grinding it to pulp with his heavy heel, 
Because in his soul he really feared 

That he might be the one to be stricken. 

They had been warned to be careful about snakes 
And the menacing, big, long-haired, black spiders. 


So for that day he spared the euphorbia 

With the virtuous resolve in his min 

That as soon as he could find another, 

He would show Marge: he certainly would show her. 
He had been showing her for twenty-five years; 

He had shown her so exhaustively 

That she had gradually reached the point 

Where her greatest interest in life 

Lay in the bright, rejoicing plant at her feet. 


With almost equal yearning she was brooding 
Above the earth shielding the roots she had set, 
For there were places where, in only a few days, 
She could see tiny, pink and green heads coming. 
Her heart expanded and quivered over them; 
Her soul hourly throbbed in high exultation 

That her careful work had been effective. 

She hed been the means of saving the lives 

Of the loveliest things she ever had seen. 


M:agled with the strange uplift in her heart, 
Nauseating waves of pure dread swept her. 
When Jacob saw the flowers, what would he do? 


She looked at the ridiculous gate and posts is 
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Fulfilling the demands of his inner light. 

If she could endure to see those grotesque things, 
To use them gravely on going to the road, 

Why not have her hedge of exquisite color 

If she chose to do the work to produce it? 


Because these things happened in Sunland 

After the beneficence of water, 

The dinner-horn and blue-curls raced sun and moon 
To thrust their attractions upon Jacob. 

Having seen the perfect, luring flower forms, 

Marge could easily visualize her hedge: 

On either side it would soon be waist-high— 

A woolly, pinkish-blue mist on the right hand, 
Having clusters of green needles like pines; 

And on the left, a bloody-red challenge 

Of equal height and exquisite foliage : 

While, as on the desert, humming, song-wingéd birds 
Like brilliant. flying flowers would tread air 

As they tip-tongued each nectar-filled, red horn. 


Marge watched her dear wildlings tremulously. 
Surreptitiously she carried water to all of them, 
No matter how strenuous the day’s work, 

Then cunningly kicked sand over the wet soil 
To conceal the evidence of her misdeed. 

She worked long hours at clearing the desert, 
Quite as hard and efficiently as Jacob: 

She was busy morning and evening cooking, 
Sodden at night from physical exhaustion. 


Then a shocking thing came to Marge’s notice. 
Grubbing resisting, parallel swathes all day, 

She and Jacob had striven with the desert, 
Matching the strength of their wire-muscled arms 
Against the strength of its myriad branches, 

The grappling depth of its interlaced roots. 
Precisely when she began watching Jacob 

She did not recall in studied after-thought. 


But two realizations persisted: 


Disagreeable as Jacob long had been, 

e was becoming so very much worse 
That Marge felt there must be consequences; 
Some outside agency was responsible. 
She shrewdly suspected that the nightly trips 
Jacob made to the corner fruit-stands below 
Had much to do with changing conditions. 
He had always drunk when with drinking men; 
He never had been intoxicated, 
Never had really neglected his work, 
Nor had he formed a demanding appetite. 
Now he was drinking wickedly-brewed poison 
Until ominous results darkly threatened. 


Marge realized that Jacob was not well. 

As she watched, the surprising conviction came 
That she was almost, if not quite, the stronger. 
She watched him circling a manzanita, 

Rare in color as the euphorbia, 

Very similar in its maroon shadings. 


Had Marge not learned the futility of appeal 
During years of experience with Jacob, 

She would have asked him to spare the little tree. 
They had space for more fruit and vegetables 
Than their combined strength could cultivate. 
The shapely manzanita was so lovely, 

She felt a conviction nearing certainty 

That it would bear appealing flower clusters: 
That it might produce luscious fruit of value: 
That to destroy such beauty without knowing 
For what purpose the good God had evolved it, 
Would be not far short of desecration. 


Since life had forced Marge to become what she w-s. 


She eet her lips and coatinued her work. 
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Almost unconcious of what she was doing, Marge spread 


She shrank as Jacob slashed the larger branches, 
Circled the roots deeply, and grasped the trunk, 
Pushing. pulling, throwing his weight forward, 
Bending himself backward. kicking, heaving, 
First using the axe, next the sharp mattock, 

Stull unable to uproot the sturdy tree 

Even with the aid of prolific cursing. 


Marge never knew exactly why she did it, 

But when Jacob dropped the mattock, wiped his brow, 
And stepped a few yards away to get the axe, 

She left the greasewood with which she was wrestling, 
Laid steady hands upon the manzanita, 

And called upon her utmost strength for aid. - 

When Jacob turned, to his intense amazement 

He saw the stump yielding, the roots lifting. 

The task he had not been able to perform 





her apron to hide his face, so that God, should He chance to look down, might not offend his eyes with such a sight 


Accomplished before his eyes by his wife 
Without her showing undue exertion. 


In following natural impulses, at times, 


Marge had done some extremely unwise things. 


Never had she done a thing so very unwise 

As when she uprooted the manzanita. 

Slowly there sank into Jacob’s stubborn brain 
The fact that he had dissipated his strength, 
That he had poisoned his system speedily, 
Until Marge was stronger at that hour than he. 
Then quickly followed the nauseating thought 
That she knew it and was proudly giving proof. 


Jacob felt a surge of blind, bloody anger 
That, if she did know, as she had proved, 
She had dared let him see that she knew. 


The only reason he did not attack her 

Was because she had picked up the mattock. 
She had just shown that she was the stronger. 

If she had had the hardihood so to provoke him, 
It was possible that if he struck her, 

She would defend herself convincingly. 

In his soul Jacob was the same coward 

As is every man who fashions his life, 

Who shapes his years, who plans, for self alone; 
Who makes of his union with a woman 


The thing that he had made of his life with Marge. 


At the supper hour slowly he followed her. 

He was amazed at the yeasty hatred 

That he felt germinating in his heart. 

In the short walk, with the swiftness of thought, 
(Continued on page 121) 
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The Talk of the Day 


(among women) 
Ils about 


The 


Equal Rights 


Bill 


Frances Parkinson 


Keyes 


explains it fully in this 
Letter from a Senator's Wife 


EAR LUCY: 

For the first time since I came 
to Washington, I have expe- 
rienced the joy of having one of 

“the girls from home” visit me, and how 
great a delight it was to both of us, you will 
never know until you follow Prue’s example 
and spend a fortnight with me yourself. 
She is such a dear—so pretty and tactful 
and charming—that I knew my friends 
here couldn’t help liking her, but I didn’t 
fully realize beforehand how widespread 
the spirit of cordiality is in the Capital, or 
how many avenues are open to special 
privileges and pleasures for a Senator’s wife 
entertaining a visitor. 

Mrs. Harding sent flowers for the lunch- 
eon that I gave in Prue’s honor; Admiral 
Coontz, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
arranged a visit to the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis for us and placed his car and 
his aide at our disposal for the trip; an 
invitation which I had received to meet 
Lord and Lady Mountbatten was ex- 
tended to include Prue also, and one of 
the most prominent women in Washington 
gave a dinner in her honor; the special 
treasures at the Congressional Library 
and the room in the Mansion House at 
Arlington where General Lee was mar- 
ried were unlocked that she might see 
them; there was a box-party for one of 
the Military Drills and Horseshows at 
Fort Myer; lunch at the Washington Club, 
bridge at the Club of Colonial Dames, 
tea at the Chevy Chase Club; theater- 
parties and dances. 

Prue went home saying—and, I am sure, 
feeling—that her long winter in the 
country would seem cut in half by her 
pleasant memories of Washingten and of 
the men and women she met here. And 
I settled down to more serious occupations 
after her departure, greatly refreshed in 
mind and spirit, and with a glow of grati- 
tude toward every one who had helped to 
give her so good a time. 

The occurrence of the month that is cer- 
tainly of the greatest interest to women all 
overthecountry isthe seating of Mrs. Felton 


of Georgia in 
the United 
States Sen- 
ate. Legally, 
in the opin- 
ion of all 
consulted 
authorities, 
she had no 
right to the 
seat, but I 
was not in 
the least sur- 
prised that 
not a sin- 
gle Senator 
raised his 
voice against 
showing this 
courtesy— 
though one 
vote against 
her would 
have exclud- 
ed her—to 
the “Grand 
Old Woman” who, because she is a woman, 
and a woman full of years and honor, was 
entitled to their especial consideration. 

The opening session was immediately 
adjourned out of respect to the memory 
of Senator Watson, as is the custom as 
soon as the formal announcement of the 
death of a member of the Senate has been 
made; but the following day, after the 
Joint Session in the House of Representa- 
tives, when the President delivered in 
person his address on the Ship Subsidy 
Bill, Mrs. Felton presented her credentials 
and was immediately sworn in. Then the 
Chair—the presiding officer—‘recognized 
her” as the term goes, and she made a 
charming little speech, which consumed 
only about five minutes, but which made a 
wonderfully favorable impression upon 
all of us who heard it—for the Senators’ 
wives turned out in full force for this great 
occasion, you may be sure! 

As soon as Mrs. Felton had completed 
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The woman who is already protected is 
may sweep away the special protection 


her speech, Mr. George, who had pur- 
posely delayed presenting his credentials 
until then in order to give her this oppor- 
tunity, presented them.. They were ac- 
cepted, and Mrs. Felton ceased to be 
Senator. But a new precedent had been 
established, and it will not be long now, 
I venture to predict, before another woman 
takes her place in the Senate—even before 
several do. 

At the joint session, Mrs. Huck, the 
newly-elected Congresswoman from Illi- 
nois, shared the honors, congratulations, 
and display of public interest that were 
being showered upon Mrs. Felton, and the 
agreeable impression that she made upon 
me then was strengthened yesterday when 
I sat beside her at a luncheon given in her 
honor by the Women’s National Press 
Club. She has been elected to finish the 
term of her father, Mr. Mason, at one time 
Senator and later Representative, who 
died in office, and she has, I think, very 





asking for the equal rights bill; the woman in industry knows that the passage of that bill 
that women—because ...ey are the mothers of the race—will always need; she asks for its defeat 


deeply and sincerely the feeling that she 
has lifted a dropped torch and that she 
must keep it burning clear and bright. I 
think also that she is entirely capable of 
filling her new position creditably without 
neglecting her four children in the least, 
and I shall hope to know her better as the 
months go on. 

_ Several months ago I wrote to Marion 
In some detail about the “blanket bill,” 
proposed both in the form of a federal 
amendment and as a measure to be intro- 
duced into the various state legislatures, 
by the National Woman’s Party, and the 
reasons why the Consumers’ League and 
several other large women’s organizations 
were bitterly opposing it. This month, I 
have attended with the greatest interest 
the conferences that these organizations 
have held here, one immediately after the 
other. That both have the welfare of 
Women sincerely and earnestly at heart, no 
thinking person who has taken the trouble 


to follow their work closely can possibly 
doubt. And yet they disagree so radically 
and entirely as to the best means of attain- 
ing the ends which both desire, that the 
unprejudiced outsider, connected with 
neither, but with the wish to help other 
women strong in her heart too, and the 
intention, if it ‘eventually seems best to 
her, to ally herself with some organization 
interested in this, is likely to feel very 
much bewildered and confused, and pos- 
sibly not a little distressed. I am forced 
to confess myself no exception to this rule, 
and I can only give you, as honestly as 
possible, my personal reaction to the two 
conventions, without venturing to say that 
yours would have been the same if you had 
attended them, much less that it ought to 
have been the same. 

The proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution was drafted, provisionally, to 
read, 


“Section 1. No political, civil, or legal 


discriminations on account of sex, or on 
account of marriage, unless applying to 
both sexes, shall exist within the United 
States or any place subject to their juris- 
diction. 

Section 2. Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.” 

The blanket bill to be introduced into 
the state legislatures stated: 

“Women shall have the same rights and 
privileges under the law as men.”’ 

The Consumers’ League objected at the 
very outset to the word “‘same’’ in this 
sentence, feeling that it in itself, if the bill 
was passed, would do away with much 
protective legislation that now gives 
women exira rights and privileges which 
they need and which men do not; and 
objected still more to certain clauses which 
followed this statement declaring that 
women should have “freedom of contract” 
— invalidating (Continued on page 180) 
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If you want to hear a lovely 
little love story, listen while— 


An Old House Speaks 


By Elizabeth Badley Read 
Illustration by John R. Flanagan 


AM an old, old house. Not many of 

the houses on Endicott Square can 

remember when General Washington’s 

troops came marching up the streets 
of quiet, little Litchfield village and poured 
through our gateway, carrying old Major 
Ransom Baldwin on their shoulders: Up 
the steps and through the door they 
crowded, filling the hallway with the noise 
of clanking swords and heavy rifles. How 
the Major’s face glowed as he stood on 
the lowest stair-step and welcomed the 
boys back home! Even yet, there is a 
scratch on the second tread where his spur 
caught against it, and a bit of plaster gone 
where his sword struck the wall. How 
we have feared that our masters would 
disco er these scars and try to repair 
them! Many a night the stairway has 
groaned at the thought. 

You may not understand why I am 
telling you this story. A week ago tonight, 
in the unspeakable agony of that first day 
when my walls were torn out, and you first 
began to take shape against my side, I 
swore that I would never speak to you. 
Being so new, you can not understand 
how it hurts an old house to have to face 
such a change. A useless wing to be added 
to my favorite side; all the south windows 
changed; my view of the garden spoiled! 
I didn’t know you then, little nursery 
wing, and I didn’t know who was to look 
out at the dear, old garden through your 
new windows. I feel differently now, of 
course, but that is a different story. I 
could not keep still that night. Three 
times the nervous old caretaker came down 
to see what was making the noises that 
he heard, to close the doors and bar the 
shutters. I could not make him under- 
stand what was the matter, nor how I felt. 

Very few people, I find, can understand 
a house. They seem to see in us old dwell- 
ing places only the four walls that shelter 
the people inside, only those things that 
are apparent to the eye—doors and win- 
dows, floors and ceilings. Having no eyes 
of the heart, they do not feel the spirit 
that breathes through every fiber of a true 
house. But once in a while there comes 
stepping over our thresholds some one who 
can see under our twisted clapboards, 
behind our cracked moldings, and beneath 
our warped, old floors, and who answers 
our greeting. For houses have a rare sense 
of courtesy and gentle kindliness—at least, 
old houses in which these graces have 
always been practised by the courtly men 
and gracious women who have lived in 
them generation after generation. When 
understanding folk walk into our rooms, 
we fairly put our arms around them, 
for they speak to us as soon as they 
come in. 

Just such a man was Master David. 
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The old clock is trying to remind me that 
Master David was born up-stairs, in the 
Sheraton Room—and so he was. And it 
was I that taught him all about a house, 
as he toddled up and down the stairs, and 
fell on the polished floors, and even climbed 
to the captain’s walk on the roof to catch 
a glimpse of the ships in the Sound. He 
always loved me and understood me. 

Once in a while there have been others 
who have come in, and whom I have 
recognized as Master David’s kind. They 
always walk into old houses as if they 
were going into a church. Cracks in our 
walls, and nicks in our wainscotings, and 
worn places on our floors all seem sacred 
to them. They walk gently around and 
give all the old chairs a loving touch, and 
pat the old feather-beds, and run their 
hands down our stair-rails. Quite often 
they exclaim, ‘‘Oh, look, where they used 
to sit in front of the fireplace—why, the 
boards are almost worn through!” Or 
else they will smooth the back of the old 
Windsor chair where all the heads have 
rested for hundreds of years and say, “Oh! 
Do you suppose this was really the chair 
in which Great-Aunt Maritta Blakesley 
knitted all the socks for the men at Valley 
Forge?” 

These people seem to feel the soul of a 
house. They are almost always women 
people. I have watched all the folk who 
have lived in this house—and. it is more 
than two hundred years old—and Master 
David was the, only one of all the men 
who could talk to me. But the women 
seem to understand the heart of a house. 
Perhaps that is only natural, and perhaps 
it is the house, after all, that comes to 
understand. For some way, knowing all 
her thoughts and plans as we do, and see- 
ing everything that she does, we get to 
know the soul of the woman who makes a 
home of us. If you study us carefully, 
you can learn a great deal about our 
mistresses. We can not help reflecting 
them. 

And that very thing is the greatest 
tragedy in the life of many houses. I’ve 
felt sorry for some of the houses on Pinck- 
ney Street. If you will ‘look out of your 
south window, across the hollyhock hedge, 
you will see the Brewster mansion. Many 
times through the moonlight it has talked 
to me of how unhappy it is. It has a soul 
that is fine and beautiful, but no one who 
lives in it can understand. Imagine, if 
you can, having all your treasures carried 
up into the attic! The old spinet on which 
Aunt Charity learned to play, the big four- 
poster where General Lafayette slept 
before he returned to France, the spinning- 
wheel and great oak chest that came over 
from England with Great-grandfather 
Peabody—all these things have been piled 


in a dusty attic, and the quaint, old house 
is filled with shiny, new things that can not 
even speak the language we old houses 
know. When Master David was a boy. 
that house was the happiest place in old 
Litchfield, and the little girl who played 
under those apple trees grew up to be his 
wife. 

But I can hardly talk about those days 
even yet. All the happy times ended on 
the day that Master David was brought 
home unconscious. He had been thrown 
from his horse, and he never opened his 
eyes again. 

After Master David died, there were six 
months of such sorrow and suffering as 
this house has never seen and, please God, 
may never see again. I never knew what 
happened. Men in black suits and ‘tall 
hats came and talked and talked to Master 
David’s wife, and I believe that she ‘unde - 
stood as little of it as I did, for she would 
gaze at them as if she were dreaming all | 
the time they talked, and after Henderson | 
let them out of the door, she would stand 
in front of Master David’s chair with her 
lovely eyes running over with tears and 
say: 
“Oh, David, David, come back home. 
We ‘need you so, little Davie and his 
mother.” 

After one of these interviews she and © 
little Davie went away. I can see them © 
yet, going down the walk, Davie trudging 
like a little man beside his mother, holding 
her hand, and saying, “But you have me, 
Muvver dearest.” And I can see her turn 
suddenly and crush him in her arms, 
sobbing out, “‘ Yes, Davie dear, they can’t 
take you from me.” 

Though it was © rainy day, the mist 
that was on all the little panes in my 
windows came from the tears in my heart. 
No one guessed it, for very few people 
know that a house can feel sad. They 
think houses fall to pieces because they 
grow old. How little they realize what 
sorrow and disappointment can do to a 
house! Why do they think we are s0 
different from themselves, I wonder? 
Happy houses never grow old. They 
echo loving words and baby prattle and 
sweet songs from morning till night; their 
doors stand open on sunny days and invite 
everybody in; their windows glow far into 
the night, framing little pictures that make 
lonesome people going by think of their 
homes and their mothers and want to 
be good. 

And even when these houses have lived 
hundreds of years, they are not old yet. 
Everybody wants to find one. And some- 
times all they need to make them young 
again is a coat of snowy-white paint, oF 
just a few shingles on their wrinkled, old 
roofs, or maybe a (Continued on page 143) 
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Years of right hving build character—and so we do not 
know of any one better fitted than Dr. Wiley to write on 


Character and Education 


By DR. HARVEY 


W. WILEY 


Director of Good Housekeeping Bureau 
of Foods, Sanitation, and Health 


E HEAR a great deal about 
character. Our ideas of char- 
acter, perhaps, vary with every 


individual. In the ordinary 
sense we say one has a good character if he 
is not known to commit any offenses 
against morality. In the business world a 
man has a good character if he meets 
promptly his business obligations. In the 
political world the politician has a good 
character if he has never taken or given 
a bribe. In the scientific world a man 
has a good character if he speaks only as 
his investigations warrant. In education 
the man has a good character it he is up to 
date in all the fundamental principles 
which underlie successful schools and 
colleges. Thus, character is viewed both 
from the industry in which a person is 
engaged and the attitude of the man who 
judges him. 
From my point of view, character is that 
attitude of the individual which makes the 
most of the environment in 


factors, but they count as nothing in 
comparison with education in the develop- 
ment of character. 

In my last article I spoke of the tremen- 
dous importance of teaching children 
useful work. The idea of being useful and 
helpful is the first fundamental in character 
building. This article naturally follows 
the last one in logical sequence. Teaching 
children useful employment is the begin- 
ning of making them men and women who 
will have ideas of their own to which they 
will cling as long as they are convinced 
that they are right. Even if children 
should resent parental influence in this 
direction, that is no reason why it should be 
withdrawn. I do not believe in continu- 
ously forcing children into right doing by 
the application of the rod. There are 
occasions when it is necessary, but if the 
father and mother are wise and positive, 
the need of corporal punishment will 
rapidly diminish as the child grows older. 








which he lives. First of all, 
character is, perhaps, the least 
hereditary of any of the mental 
or moral attitudes which distin- 
guish theindividual. Character 
is preeminently a thing which 
is built. An infant has no char- 
acter, though it has vitality. 
A child has only the rudiments 
of character faint and almost 
undetectable. The youth be- 
gins to show character, and 
gradually it is built into a 
dominant factor of life as we 
grow older. The longer a man 
lives and lives properly, the 
more character he possesses. 

I would not count out alto- 
gether heredity. We are born 
with certain possibilities, latent 
to be sure, but capable of devel- 
opment. If we come from a 
long line of good-character 
parents, we inherit the possi- 
bility, or tendency, to grow up 
in the same line and to make 
use of the same factors in the 











Are You Building 
Children’s 
CHARACTERS? 


Character is not hereditary. 


Your 


(sae 


ter building is the sense of responsibility, 
The reason the young child has no 
character is because he feels no sentiment 
of responsibility. He does not understand 
that he owes anything to his parents or to 
the environment in which he lives. The 
sense of obligation is the great stabilizer of 
humanity. No one can be an anarchist 
who has any sense of responsibility. We 
do not live for ourselves alone, but for the 
community about us, for our parents and 
friends, and for the neighborhood and state; 
hence the first great step in building char- 
acter is to teach the sense of responsibility. 
Regard for property is thought to be 
simply a business proposition, but this is 
not the case. Regard for your own prop- 
erty and for that of your neighbor is the 
recognition of your responsibility and your 
obligation not to destroy it. Children are 
proverbially negligent of their own posses- 
sions. Their toys are soon worn out, their 
books are soon defaced, their belongings 
are always torn and broken 
‘and in disorder. When chil- 
dren are taught to respect these 
properties, they are on the right 
road to character building. 

In addition to doing a useful 
thing, the desire to do it well is 
the first awakening to the fact 
that the child possesses char- 
acter. The example of the 
father and mother is compelling 
in this direction. If parents do 
not have this responsibility, 


You are not born with it. It is 
built into you—by wise counsel, by 
discipline, by years of responsi- 
bility and endeavor. Character is 
mental health, and the first requi- 
site for your child’s healthy mind. 
Check up with Dr. Wiley’s tests 
the education you are giving 
him, and see if it is carrying out 
the prime purpose or if it fails! 

















building of our character. 

A Hindu philosopher com- 
pares men to grass. The man of weak 
character will be swayed by every wind of 
doctrine that blows. The man of strong 
character will stand by his principle even 
if a hurricane should strike him. 

I fear the parents of this country do not 
fully understand the importance of early 
training in character. They look upon the 
education of children as a matter of books, 
arithmetical tables, capitals and boundaries 
of countries, principles of language, and so 
on. tT hese undoubtedly are important 


In education, health habits have an 


how can they expect their chil- 
dren to acquire it? Long 
before the school age, it should 
be taught in the home. Par- 
ents should awake to the idea 
that the education of their 
children depends not alone 
upon the teacher, but far more 
upon themselves. If we could 
look into the consciousness 
of men and women who have 
gone wrong in after-life in any 
way, we would find that this 
element of their education had 
been neglected. It is true that 
after one reaches maturity he 
may, by force of will and a 


sense of his responsibilities, remedy defects 


increasing importance. A few years ago 
the idea of teaching children the elements 
of sanitation was almost unknown in our 
schools and in ourhomes. Happily, at the 
present time, it is esteemed an obligation 
which is generally recognized. The forma- 
tion of proper health habits is a fine 
character-building accomplishment. Not 
only does it teach the child responsibility, 
but it preserves his health. I may add that 
the first psychological concept of charac- 


of his early training, but it requires an 
almost superhuman capacity to do this. 
Since our view of life is that of service, 
and through service, happiness and con- 
tentment, the capacity to render this 
service is of the utmost significance. The 
training of the child in health habits is a 
long step toward securing his thoughtful- 
ness of others and happiness in future life. 
No matter in (Continued on page 131) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 84) 





Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By James Swinnerton 
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The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


By Thomas B. Lamb 
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In this country of ours, life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness should be guaranteed as 
the inalienable rights of children as well as men; child toilers are defrauded of all three 


Mrs. Florence Kelley 


General Secretary of the National Consumers’ League 
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QR the twentieth time we, the 
American people, must change our 
basic law, this time to defend the 
defenceless, to assure the continu- 

ance of our Republic by safeguarding the 
oncoming generation. 

“We have not time to amend the federal 
Constitution every time the Supreme Court 
throws out a good law,” said an eminent 
Senator in a significant speech. But 
“Needs must when the Devil drives,” said 
our ancestors in a more pious century. 

Congress has done all that ingenuity 
could Suggest to lawmakers hampered by a 
Constitution older than the first American 
cotton mill, interpreted by men appointed 
for life and responsible only to their 
consciences, with none to fear save the 
gm reaper, Death. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
twice spoken, and the federal child labor 
laws are already ancient history. Chil- 
aren are again at work in mines and mills, 
M quarries and sweat-shops. Once more 
machines are taking off their fingers, 
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hands, and arms, and these atrocities are 
again described as “accidents.” Mine 
fires underground are destroying water 
boys, and mule drivers, and door-tenders. 
All night glass workers are sweating -in 
front of glass ovens where molten sand 
turns into liquid glass. The sluggish 
states which let mill-owners stunt and 
stupefy boys and girls, until Uncle Sam’s 
recent brief interference, are again letting 
boys and girls be stunted and stupefied. 

The twentieth amendment to the Consti- 
tution is intended to make it possible for. 
Congress and the states to cooperate tol 
protect wage-earning children. For several 
reasons it should be passed by Congress 
and submitted to the states for ratification 
before the 4th of March, 1923. 

Among the Senators and Representa- 
tives of both parties are some who helped 
to pass the first federal child labor law 
six years ago, others who voted for both, 
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and many who shared in expediting the 


second one in 1919. For all of these no 
farther enlightenment is necessary. They 
passed those federal bills because they 
knew that child labor can not be dealt with 
effectively by the states alone. They 
recognized the need of unified enforcement 
under a federal law covering employments 
that are spread thickly or thinly over 
vast areas. 

Having been twice assured by the United 
States Supreme Court that, under the 
Constitution as interpreted by the Court, © 
Congress can not, without further powers 
than it now possesses, frame, enact, and 
enforce a valid child labor law, this impor- 
tant group of lawmakers is doubtless ready 
to vote at once for a joint resolution for an 
amendment to the Constitution giving 
Congress the powers that it is said to lack. 

It is a truism that the greatest social and 
industrial changes in the history of man- 
kind have developed in the one hundred 
and thirty-one years since the Constitution 
was adopted. (Continued on pa ge 169) 
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Résumé of Preceding Instalments 
HERE was a hint of mystery about 
the girl always—things unexplained 
—and Alan Holt was not the man 
to be attracted by the unknown. His was 
the fine, open spirit of the great north, 
where all things are plain. And yet he 


found himself attracted by Mary Standish. 
Not as a woman usually attracts a man, 
but in a strange, comradely admiration for 
her quiet courage, and respect for her 
unusual craving to learn the truth about 
Alaska, the land to which the great ship, 


by Walt 


Nome, was carrying them, just at the 
spring break-up of the ice. 

She had her influence on others, too. 
How else had she succeeded in getting on 
the boat at all, when five hundred passen- 
gers had been turned away? At the last 
moment she had fought her way on the 
ship like a little wildcat, and the Captain— 
moved by her daring—had consented to 
let her stay. 

Alan found her at his table, and soon he 
was telling her all the vivid tales of that 
early generation in Alaska that had given 






of dawn the long, black launch of Olaf, the Swede, nosed its way steadily out to 
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the legend of her gold to the world. Some- 
how he found himself telling her the story 
of his own life, too, though she never volun- 
teered a word of her own history i 
response. 

There was an agent of John Graham on 
board—Rossland. Alan knew him slightly, 
and hated him as he hated every employee 
of the man who was choking the life 
from Alaskan industries and exhausting 
her resources in his greed for gold. 

To his amazement, he found that Mary 
Standish knew this man. Rossland 


Some- 


ssland 


AMES OLIVER CURWOOD’S name 
on a story means adventure, mystery, ro- 
mance: here they arein agreat novel of the North 


watched her, followed her, in a manner 
that argued previous acquaintance. 

Mary denied that she had ever known 
him—yet one night Alan saw and heard 
them talking, just outside his cabin, 
talking with the ease and interest of long 
acquaintance. 

It was midnight, the next evening, when 
Alan, reading in his cabin, heard a little 
tap on his door. He sat silent. The tap 
Was repeated, decisively. He went to the 
door and opened it. 

“May I come in?” said Mary Standish, 


and then, while his surprise at seeing her 
still kept him silent. she walked in, closed 
the door, and stood with her back to it. 


Chapter VII 


HAT it was past midnight, and 
Mary Standish had deliberately 
come to his room, entering it and 
closing the door without a word 
or a nod of invitation from him, seemed 
incredible to Alan. After his first explosion 
of astonishment he stood mute, while the 


girl looked at him steadily and her breath 
came a little quickly. But she was not 
excited. Even in his amazement he could 
see that. What he had thought was 
fright had gone out of her eyes. But he 
had never seen her so white, and never 
had she appeared quite so slim and childish- 
looking as while she stood there in these 
astounding moments with her back against 
the door. 

The pallor of her face accentuated the 
rich darkness of her hair. Even her lips 
were pale. But she was not embarrassed. 
Her eyes were clear and unafraid now, and 
in the poise of her head and body was a 
sureness of purpose that staggered him. 
A feeling of anger, almost of personal 
resentment, began to possess him as he 
waited for her to speak. This, at last, was 
the cost of his courtesies to her. The 
advantage she was taking of him was an 
indignity and an outrage, and his mind 
flashed to the suspicion that Rossland was 
standing just outside the door. 

In another moment he would have 
brushed her aside and opened it, but her 
quiet face held him. The tenseness was 
fading out of it. He saw her lips tremble, 
and then a miracle happened. In her wide- 
open, beautiful eyes tears were gathering. 
Even then she did not lower her glance or 
bury her face in her hands, but looked at 
him bravely while the tear-drops glistened 
like diamonds on her cheeks. He felt his 
heart give way. She had read his thoughts, 
had guessed his suspicion, and he was 
wrong. 

“VYou—you will have a seat, Miss 
Standish?” he asked lamely, inclining his 
head toward the cabin chair. 

“No. . Please let me stand.” She drew 
in a deep breath. “Is it late, Mr. Holt?” 

“Rather an irregular hour for a visit 
such as this,”’ he assured her.._“‘Half an 
hour after midnight, to be exact. It must 
be very important business that-has urged 
you to make such a hazard aboard ship, 
Miss Standish.” 

For a moment she did not answer him, 
and he saw the little heart-throb in her 
white throat. 

“Would Belinda Mulrooney have con- 
sidered this a very great hazard, Mr. Holt? 
In a matter of life and death, do you not 
think she would have come'to your cabin 
at midnight—even aboard ship? And it is 
that with me—a matter of life and death. 
Less than an hour ago I came to that de- 
cision. I could not wait until morning. 
I had to see you tonight.” 

“And why me?” he asked. “Why not 
Rossland, or Captain Rifle, or some other? 
Is it because—” 

He did not finish. He saw the shadow 
of something gather in her eyes, as if for 
an instant she had felt a stab of humilia- 
tion or of pain, but it was gone as quickly 
as it came. And very quietly, almost 
without emotion, she answered him. 

“T know how you feel. I have tried to 
place myself in your position. It is all 
very irregular, as you say. But I am not 
ashamed. I have come to you as I would 
want any one to come to me under similar 
circumstances, if I were a man. If watch- 
ing you, thinking about you, making up 
my mind abcut you is taking an advantage 
—then I have been unfair, Mr. Holt. But 
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I am not sorry. I trust you. I know you 
will believe me good until I am proved 
bad. I have come to ask you to help me. 
Would you make it possible for another 
human being to avert a great tragedy if 
you found it in your power to do so?” 
He felt his sense of judgment wavering. 
Had he been coolly analyzing such a situa- 
tion in the detached environment of the 
smoking-room, he would have called any 
man a fool who hesitated to open his cabin 
door and show his visitor out. But such 
a thought did not occur to him now. 
He was thinking of the handkerchief he 
had found the preceding midnight. Twice 
she had come to his cabin at a late hour. 
“Tt would be my inclination to make 
such a thing possible,” he said, answering 
her question. “Tragedy is a nasty thing.” 
She caught the hint of irony in his voice. 
If anything, it added to her calmness. He 
was to suffer no weeping entreaties, no 
feminine play of helplessness and beauty. 
Iler pretty mouth was a little firmer and 


Mary’s voice trembled alittle. ‘“Your 
first thoughts of me, when I came to 
your cabin, were suspicions, Mr. 
Holt. You were angry and afraid. 
And you believed that I was a liar”’ 


The Alaskan 


the tilt of her dainty chin a bit higher. 

“Of course, I can’t pay you,” she said. 
“You are the sort of man who would 
resent an offer of payment for what I am 
about toask youtodo. But I must have 
help. If I don’t have it, and quickly—” 
she shuddered slightly and tried to smile. 
“Something very unpleasant will happen, 
Mr. Holt,” she finished. 

“Tf you will permit me to take you to 
Captain Rifle—” 

“No. Captain Rifle would question me. 
He would demand explanations. You will 
understand when I tell you what I want. 
And I will do that if I may have your word 
of honor to hold in confidence what I tell 
you, whether you help me or not. Will 
you give me that pledge?” 

“Yes, if such a pledge will relieve your 
mind, Miss Standish.” 

He was almost brutally incurious. As 
he reached for a cigar, he did not see the 
sudden movement she made, as if about 
to fly from his room, or the quicker throb 

that came in her throat. When 
he turned, a faint flush was 
gathering in her cheeks. 

“T want to leave the ship,” 
she said. 

The simplicity of her desire 
held him silent. 

“And I must leave it tonight, 
or tomorrow night—before we 
reach Cordova.” 

“Ts that—your problem?” he 
demanded, astonished. 

“No. I must leave it in such 
a way that the world will 
believe I am dead: I can not 
reach Cordova alive.” 

At last she had struck home, 
and he stared at her, wondering 
if she were insane. Her quiet, 
beautiful eyes met his own with 
unflinching steadiness. His 


brain all at once was crowded with ques. 
foning, but no word of it came to his 
ips. 

“You can help me,” he heard her sayj 
in the same quiet, calm voice, softened gg 
that one could not have heard it beyond 
the cabin door. “Ihaven’taplan. But] 
know you can arrange one—if you will 
It must appear to be an accident. I must 
disappear, fall overboard, anything, just 
so the world will believe I am dead. Iti 
necessary. And I can not tell you why, 
Icannot. Oh, I can not.” 

A note of passion crept into her voice 
but it was gone in an instant, leaving it 
cold and steady again. A second time she 
tried to smile. He could see courage, and 
a bit of defiance, shining in her eyes. 

“I know what you are thinking, Mr 
Holt. You are asking yourself if I am 
mad, if I am a criminal, what my reason 
can be, and why I haven’t gone to Ross. 
land, or Captain Rifle, or some one else, 
And the only answer I can make is that] 
have come to you because you are the only 
man in the world—in this hour—that T 
have faith in. Some day you will under 
stand, if you help me. If you do not care 
to help me—” 

She stopped, and he made a gesture. 

“Yes, if I don’t? What will happen 
then?” Fi 

“T shall be forced to the inevitable,” she 
said. “It is rather unusual, isn’t it, tobe 
asking for one’s life? But that is what] 
mean.” : 

“T’m afraid—I don’t quite understand.” 

“Isn’t it clear, Mr. Holt? I don’t like 
to appear spectacular, and I don’t want 
you to think of me as theatrical—even 
now. I hate that sort of thing. You 
must simply believe me when I tell you it 
is impossible for me to reach Cordova 
alive. If you do not help me to disappéar, 
help me to live—and at the same time give 
all others the impression that I am dead— 
then I must do the other thing. I must 
really die.” 

For a moment his. eyes blazed angrily. 
He felt like taking her by the shoulders 
and shaking her, as he would have shaken 
the truth out of a child. 

“You come to me with a silly threat 
like that, Miss Standish? A threat of 
suicide?” 

“Tf you want to call it that—yes.”’ 

“And you expect me to believe you?” 

“T hoped you would.” 

She had his nerves going. There was 
no doubt of that. He half believed her 
and half disbelieved. If she had cried, if 
she had made the smallest effort to work 
upon bis sentiment, he would have dis- 
believed utterly. But he was not blind to 
the fact that she was making a brave fight, 
even though a lie was behind it, and witha 
consciousness of pride that bewildered him. 

She was not humiliating herself. Even 
when she saw the struggle going on within 
him she made no effort to turn the balance 
in her favor. She had stated the facts, as 
she claimed them to be. Now she waited. 
Her long lashes glistened a little. But her 
eyes were Clear, and her hair glowed softly, 
so softly that he would never forget it, as 
she stood there with her back against the 
door, nor the strange desire that came to 
him—even then—to touch it with his 
hand. 

He nipped off the end of his cigar and 
lighted a match. “It is Rossland,” he 
said. “You are afraid of Rossland?” 
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Until dawn they waited, Alan and the great, gray ghost of a man, in the yellow glow of the oil lamp 


“In a way, yes; in a larger way, no. I 
would laugh at Rossland if it were not for 
the other.” 

The other! Why the deuce was she so 
provokingly ambiguous? And she had no 
intention of explaining. She simply waited 
for him to decide. 

«What other?” he demanded. 

I can not tell you. I don’t want you 
tohate me. And you would hate me if I 
told you the truth.” 

‘Then you confess you are lying,” he 
Suggested brutally. 


Even this did not stir her as he had ex- 
pected it might. It did not anger her or 
shame her. But she raised a pale hand 
and a little handkerchief to her eyes, and 
he turned toward the open port, puffing at 
his cigar, knowing she was fighting to keep 
the tears back. And she succeeded. 

“No, I am not lying. What I have told 
you is true. It is because I will not lie 
that I have not told you more. And I 
thank you for the time you have given me, 
Mr. Holt. That you have not driven me 
from your cabin is a kindness which I ap- 


preciate. I have made a mistake, that is 
all. I thought—” 

“How could I bring about what you 
ask?” he interrupted. 

“T don’t know. You are a man. I 
believed you could plan a way, but I see 
now how foolish I have been. It is im- 
possible.” Her hand reached slowly for 
the knob of the door. 

“Ves, you are foolish,” he agreed, and 
his voice was softer. “Don’t let such 
thoughts overcome you, Miss Standish. 
Go back to your (Continued on page 134) 
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This house, of old New Jersey Dutch type, requires a handsome setting. 


FRANK Js FORSTERg ARCHITEC? 


It would 


be folly to erect it in an unrestricted community, where encroachments might ruin it 


When You Buy a Home Site 


investment; try to make it a safe one 


You make an 


By 


YOUNG man, about to be married 

and possessed of five thousand 

dollars, and a real estate man who 

had just opened a new subdivision, 
met in Kansas City some fifteen years ago. 
The real estate man speedily found a way 
to induce the young man to visit the sub- 
division. They rode to the end of a street- 
car line, drove in a buggy for a mile or so 
through the nondescript outskirts of the 
city, passing tin-can dumps, ash-piles, 
hog lots, dairies, and shanties, and finally, 
tying the horse to a rail fence, they crossed 
a stream on a foot bridge; climbed a hill, 
and so reached the subdivision. 

It was a rough, ten-acre patch of ground 
with nothing but a few stakes and a narrow, 
board sidewalk to distinguish it from a 
country field. A sturdy imagination was 
needed to picture it as an attractive home 
site. But the real estate man possessed 
imagination to spare. 

“The city,” he averred, flourishing a 
map, “is bound to move out this way. 
It’s the logical place for homes.” 

“Possibly,” the prospect said, ‘but 
yonder is a brickyard. I don’t want a 
brickyard with clouds of smoke just over 
the hill.” 

“Of course you don’t! But when we 
get a few houses up, property will ad- 


Clyde 


Jesse 


BBUILDERS have long been accus- 

tomed to look for a location that 
will fit the type of house they desire 
to build, but it is the exception rather 
than the rule for a purchaser of a 
home site to inquire whether the 
building restrictions of the community 
are such as to insure him all the rea- 
sonable chancesof making a good in- 
vestment. No one wants to build a 
house and then have its value impaired 
by later construction in his neighbor- 
hood, but Mr. Nichols says that bil- 
lions of dollars have been lost in this 
way. We suggest, then: first, a read- 
ing of this article, and after that astrict 
application of its lesson to yourself 


vance. The ground will be too valuable 
for the brickyard, and it will move out.” 

They argued this point. The prospect 
finally admitted that the real estate man 
might be right, but he saw other objections. 

“There aren’t any city improvements,” 
he said, ‘‘no city water, gas, electric light, 
sewers, pavements.” 

“You’re right!’ rejoined the real estate 
man; “and if all those things were in, do 
you know what you’d have to pay for this 
property?” 

He went into those details earnestly. 

The real estate man was honest and self- 


Nichols 


convinced, but inexperienced. He be F 
lieved almost anybody buying property § 
in his subdivision would profit by it, and 
the young man with five thousand dollars 
caught his enthusiasm and ended by buy- 
ing.a couple of lots. The real estate man 
arranged to build his house for him also. 

Several years passed. There had been 
other buyers, all equally hopeful at the 
start that the investment would turn out 
well, But gradually they discovered they 
were wrong. 

The real estate man had been right about 
one thing: the city did move in the direc- 
tion of his subdivision. But he was wrong 
about several other things. 

For one, the brickyard was not aban- 
doned. For fifteen years it operated on the 
other side of the hill! 

For another, the fact that city improve- 
ments were not in proved to be a serious 
disadvantage. When a number of people 
had made their homes on the subdivision, 
it was taken into the corporate limits of 
the growing city. Improvements were 
ordered by the municipality, but the 
public contract methods used were not 
economical, : 

One street, for example, ran down hill. 
The upper portion had to be graded down, 
and the lower portion graded up. It would 
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have been economical to 
grade up the lower por- 
tion with the dirt removed 
from the upper portion. 
But the job was done 
piecemeal, and only the 
upper part was paved at 
first. Dirt was excavated 
andcarted away for dump- 
ing. Later, when the 
lower part was paved, 
dirt had to be hauled in! 

The cost of that and 
other operations equally 
shortsighted had to be met 
out of taxes and special 
assessments handled in an 
extravagant manner. The 
charges fell heavily on 
owners and increased the 
amount of money they 
put into their property 
without correspondingly 
increasing its value. 

In due time the young 
man who had _ started 
with five thousand dollars 
—by now he had the 
responsibility of a family 
—wanted to dispose of 
his extra vacant lot. He 
could not get as much for 
it as he had paid, even 
with the improvements 
in. This opened his eyes. 
He tried to sell his house 
also. He managed to find 
a buyer, but the property 


returned to his pockets less than it had considered a reasonably good investment. 


taken out. 


transaction, because I was the real estate learned that in a surprisingly large number ity. 
man. That was my first subdivision. of cases the purchase of a home in American 
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Floor plans of an architect’s own home, as shown below 









ought to be protected in 
so far as possible against 
every kind of value- 
destroying encroachment. 

It is not only in new 
developments, I found, 
that the home investment 
often shrinks. Day after 
day people buy homes in 
fully-developed sections, 
where they can see ex- 
actly what is around 
them, and there also, 
after a little while, they 
find it impossible to sell 
for as much as they paid. 

Choose any city you 
please. Go into what 
were pleasant by-streets 
five, ten, or fifteen years 
ago, and you will find 
houses otherwise in good 
condition, but blackened 
with grime inside and out 
until they are scarcely 
habitable; factories have 
crept in among them. Go 
also into the part of the 
city that was ultra-fash- 
ionable a dozen or a score 
of years ago; there you 
will find mansions turned 
into boarding houses or 
modiste shops, or remod- 
eled or razed for office and 
store buildings; or if some 
homes have not been used 
in that way, you will find 


their original residence values destroyed 


The study led to some interesting by the establishment of stores, shops, un- 
I happen to know the details of this practical results, but not until I had dertaking parlors, and the like, in proxim- 


Look over any large city in the 
United States, and you will discover strik- 


The woes of many people who bought from cities does not turn out to be a good invest- ing examples of abandoned or shifting 


me, and my discovery as time went on ment. 


My experiences on my first sub- residence sections where no compensating 


that unintentionally I had misled them division, instead of being unusual, were use has maintained former values. 


when I induced them to invest, caused common and rather typical, and that 


This loss from the abandonment of 


me tomake a careful study of the factors seemed to me fundamentally wrong, be- homes that are still good, but undesirable 
I tried to cause the purchase of a home is the one because of the encroachment of business 
discover when and under what circum- big investment in the lives of millions. or other elements, must be measured in 


that influence home values. 


stances the purchase of a home can be For that reason alone the home investment American cities 
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When the architect built this house, he chose a site that makes it both a good home and a good investment 
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(Continued on page 172) 
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RCHITECTURE, 
decoration, and 
furniture should go 


handinhand. The 

style and period desired for 
your house as a whole must 
be well in mind from the 
beginning. Although it is 
possible to construct a room 
with Colonial woodwork in 
a house with an Italian 
exterior, it is not possible 
to make a Colonial room 
of one having doors and 
moldings of Italian feeling, 
except by tearing out the 
woodwork and refinishing. 
In considering this prob- 
lem of the style of the house, 
from the setting of the 
foundation to the placing 
of the last chair, there is an 
intermediate stage, which 
falls between the construc- 
tion of the house—what is 
usually termed the archi- 
tectural part—and the final 


stage of furnishing and. 


decoration. This is the 
40 


Helen Koues, 


ye experts solve your 

building or furnishing 
the center of your life 
your children. To start 
mistakes are expensive, 
architect and a color ex. 
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By Henry Ives 


MATTIE BE. HEWITT 


Plan your woodwork and make your 

bookcases part of the architectural plan interior wood finish or “trim” as it is called 
by the architect or builder. 

’ By this is meant the woodwork, whichis 
attached to the structure of the house, as 
distinguished from furniture. It includes, 

pa broadly speaking, the inside casings of the 

| | { i windows and doors; that is, the wooden % 

ae Ser ee frame which surrounds the doors them- 

| | j If selves, the base boards, picture molding, | 
|| pars: mantels and wall panelling, if any; in fact, § 

as all the woodwork, which may be called the 
permanent decoration of the house 


















































Colonial or English 18th Century 
doors are generally of five or six 
panels painted white. The windows 
double hung, divided into small panes 


So long as the general character 
is adhered to the woodwork may 
sometimes be simplified, as in 
the second doorway illustrated 


Plain cypress boards cover the 
walls of this room, stained a dark 
walnut color, achieving an early 
English effect with small outlay 
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lve your problems. If you are 
rnishing {# a home, remember it is 
our life and the inheritance of 
To stant right is half the battle— 
pensive, In this issue a New York 
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hat will take up one by one 
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Ives Cobb, Jr., Architect 
is called The stairway and the material used for flooring should also be considered in 
connection with the “trim,” using the word in the restricted, technical sense, 
which is although they are usually put in by different workmen. 
Ouse, as You can readily see that this part of the work of the house must partake both of 
ncludes, § structure and of decoration and must be considered in a well thought-out scheme, 
Ss of the as the transition from the actual structure to the decoration of the building. It is 
wooden § exactly in the failure to realize this transition in the early stages of laying out the 
; them- | general scheme, that so many houses are disappointing or faulty, when completed. 
oldings, It is therefore of the utmost importance that you should at least have the general The d f 
in fact, lines of your interior scheme laid out before the first plans of the house are started. ran Mca 
led the You may want a Colonial house, an English cottage, or an Italian farmhouse should be rather 
house. the architect will carry any plan with equal interest, but it will be practically heavy with small 








heavily molded 
panels, and be 
of oak or wal- 
nut stained 











impossible for the decorator to create an Italian interior, if 
the architect has used Colonial woodwork. 

It is time well spent to consider the house from as many 
angles as possible, so that the architect can foresee some of the 
problems of the decorator, and not leave you perhaps in the 
uncomfortable position of realizing too late that you want 
a dark-colored living room with stained woodwork, only to 
find that all the woodwork in that room is the ordinary white- 
wood or poplar, which, although very much used for paint- 
ing, is not a good wood for staining. Birch or cypress would 
be better and would involve practically no additional cost in 
the beginning. So have your rooms planned in the beginning. 
















The Place of the Woodwork 





In most of our modern houses, the woodwork has a well 
defined function to perform. It is used to cover and em- 
bellish in a greater or lesser degree, the rough openings of 
doors and windows and to cover the unsightly edges where 
two materials of the structure come together, such as the 
plaster against the rough jambs of the doors, or the rough 
edge of the finished floor against the wall. 

An ugly door may serve the purpose of shutting off the 
room as well as a beautiful one and all the details may be 
eminently “practical” without being good to look at, but 
by putting a little thought upon these details very good 
results can be obtained without any added expense. 

In fact, so much thought has (Continued on page 176) 














The PRINCIPLES «of COLOR 


Correctly Applied Will Make Any Home Pleasing 


By Norman Collart and Barton Elliott 


HE average American home being 
built todav, is not so large or 
spacious as the home of our 
fathers. The cost of building and 

heating compels us to economize. This 
is not altogether a hardship, because we 
have learned to plan better. The result 
is that the housekeeper has less drudgery 
and fewer steps to take in her daily tasks. 

In our homes today it is quite the general 
thing to throw the principal rooms prac- 
tically together through wide archways 
or cased openings. Many times the walls 
are all finished in the same tone, further to 
develop the feeling of spaciousness. The 
safety of this procedure from a color stand- 
point, however, is probably more than 
offset by the difficulty of making the 
scheme interesting enough. Neutral wall 
colors are necessary, of course, and the 
color is introduced in the portieres, over- 
draperies, furniture, upholstery, and rugs. 

Here is the problem—most of our homes 
are not blessed with such furniture as will 
stand up as the center of interest against 
too severely simple a wall. Every one gets 
as good furniture as his means permit, but 
frequently there are many very service- 
able pieces we hesitate to cast aside. Let 
us, therefore, consider means of varying 
our wall tones, within certain bounds, 
rather than adhering rigidly to the one- 
colorscheme. Color, if used rightly, should 
help us furnish the house rather than com- 
plicate matters beyond our means. 

In landscape 
treatment, the ar- 
chitect provides 
vistas from points 
of vantage when- 
ever the lay of the 
land permits. This 
is to give us variety 
of interest in both 
form and color. 
Form, of course, 
includes -whatever 
objects of interest 
the scene affords. 
But color interest, 
aside from any 
particular object, 
is due to the effect 
produced by the 
soft, intervening 
haze of the atmos- 
phere which gives 
the distant scene a 
charm all its own. 
The soft blue-gray 
of the far-away 
view is played 
against the fresher 
greens of near-by 
trees and the 
brighter colors of 
the flower gardens. 


In the home one must provide this color 
interest so as to invest with all possible 
charm each vista from room to room. 
Fortunately the distance from one room to 
another is great enough to take full ad- 
vantage of the help which variation in 
texture and color affords us. 

Texture is a magic word in decoration. 
The average person thinks of texture as 
something to feel, and pattern as something 
tosee. In decorative art, however, the tex- 
ture of enamels, stained woods, decorated 
walls, draperies, etc., holds a position equal 
in importance with color itself. There is 
this difference, however, that the texture 
of a painted or papered wall may be most 
interesting to the eye and at the same 
time as smooth as glass to the touch. 

Texture is what the decorator is after 
when he uses burlap or canvas for the walls, 
the same ‘‘canvassy” feeling one notices in 
master paintings. Rough sand finish 
plaster is also used for the purpose where 
the walls are not to be hung with canvas, 
and a wonderfully charming substitute it is. 

Just as texture in fabrics is the more 
interesting where vaiiety of tone and 
color enters in, so, inversely, does texture 
in wall color prove to be of inestimable 
value in the development of a general 
color scheme for a suite of rooms. 

Musical harmony offers a parallel illus- 
tration of this thought. The composer 
knows that he can modulate from one 
chord to another with pleasing effect 


A living-room which illustrates the principle of “‘analogous harmony”’ in color 


providing the second chord has a note or 
two in common with the first chord, 
And so can we, in working out the color 
combinations for two adjacent rooms, use 
colors not otherwise possible, but which 
come into harmony because in the com- 
pound wall colors we provide a color 
bridge, through having color tones in com- 
mon to both rooms. For example; one 
would hardly think of having the living- 
room walls painted or papered green and 
the walls of the adjoining dining-room 
blue. It couldn’t be done—in simple, 
solid colors. But if we use paint, suppose 
we paint the walls of both rooms a pleasing 
silver-gray. Then let us with a sponge 
stipple our green paint over the walls of 
the living-room and the blue paint in the 
dining-room. There will be partial har- 
mony because of the common tone of the 
silver-gray. But let us now introduce a 
second common color, a soft, gray-ivory 
stipple color, and the rooms will be in per- 
fect harmony. Texture enables us to 
accomplish this and at the same time have 
the colors we want. An equally careful 
selection of wall-paper in gray tones may 
be rightly used, and the dining-room 
striped ina fine line of silver-gray, and the 
living-room in a silver-gray with a line 
of green. 

Every decorative color scheme must 
have its key color. Where one has the 
freedom of choice unhampered by existing 
curtains, rugs, etc., the preferred color is 
chosen and made 
most interesting by 
building up the 
other colors in the 
room to produce 
the effect in mind. 

Color affects 
color to just the 
same degree as one 
personality affects 
another. There are 
three kinds of color 
harmony: mono- 
chromatic, anal- 
ogous, and comple- 
mentary, and to a 
certain extent we 
can compare colors 
with personalities. 
With some people 
you feel uncom- 
fortable, never 
quite at ease. 
There are others, 
however, with 
whom you are 
always at ease, 
with whom you 
appear and- act 
to your best 
advantage. (Con- 
tinued on page 178) 
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The Mantel 
Strikes the 


By the woodwork, and above all 
the mantel, is the character of our 
rooms determined. The dignified 
Colonial mantel, painted cool white, 
against a painted or papered wall, 
and the Early English dark wood 
mantel, opposite, against a plain, 
plastered wall, offer an interesting 
comparison, not only in them- 
selves, but in their treatment 











If your house is 
Italian, casings will 
be reduced as much 
as possible to give 
greater effect to the 
plain, rough, plas- 
tered walls. The 
mantel is either 
of carved stone or 
plaster, or in the 
small house entirely 
eliminated, with a 
painting or panel 
over the fireplace. 
Warm, rich color 
should be _intro- 
duced in pictures 
and in draperies 





the Room 


The built-in radiator may be part 
of the woodwork, and an integral 
part of the decorative scheme. 
Here it is built into the window 
and in summer may be cushioned 
for a window seat, or used as a 
resting place for flowers or books. 
To get the full value of the heat, 
the casings must have gratings on 
top and side to allow air circulation 
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CALL it compensation, call 
it justice—there is always 


a Hand that holds the scales 


The Hem 
of Mer ser 


By 


Elizabeth Irons Folsom 


Illustrated by 


Grant T. Reynard 


E PUT down the magazine 
and stared at it. It was an 
unnatural-looking thing, lying 
there on an unnatural-looking 
chair—his own tapestry, bought in the 
very far East, familiar in design and color 
—just then a strange rag. Serviss got up 
bewilderedly. The fire spit at him instead 
of crackling in gentle harmony. The 
whole big room was not his at all: it had no 
walls, no ceiling, no floor, no anything to 
shelter. He felt that he had been stood 
‘up naked in some. public place. 

The magazine was there—a wad of 
colored papers. 

How had he happened to pick up the 
thing? How had it happened to be in the 
house at all? He did not buy publications 
with flaring girls on the covers. 

He lighted a cigar and walked the length 
of the long room, his feet sinking into deep 
rugs, hyacinths reaching their perfume to 
him as he passed them. Outside, the dull 
roll of motor wheels on the pavement was 
constant. On a rainy night they echoed 
like that... 

Well—he had been startled! Queer. 
Probably his dinner had not set well. He 
was over-nervous or a chance phrase or 
two would not have upset him. He had 
been upset all right. Had been. For 
already the warmth and quiet were famil- 
iar again. He’d see Doctor Farley in 
the morning—for a tonic or something. 

He sat down again by the fire and looked 
at the magazine there. Were they chance 
phrases? What was it that had first 
startled him? Thename, “Emmy’? No. 
For he had read on through several pagés 
and had not remembered. It had been 
so many years that the name carried 
nothing for him. Where had the first 
shock struck? Heknew. He did not need 
to pick up the magazine and hunt for it. 

It had been the illustration. He had 
stopped the story to look at it, and his 
breath had stopped, too. The artist had 
shown a cabin room; the window flushed 
with rain; a man holding the door shut with 
his body and crushing a girl against him. 
There was a table and chair, a rough fire- 
place with a great black cat cut out of cloth 
tacked above it. Wet window, table, 
chair, replace, might be in any cabin, but 


the great black cat 
made it unlike any 
other room that 
ever was ... white 
eyes .. . exaggerat- 
ed whiskers. . . but 
one cat like that, as 
far as he had ever 
known. 

He reached out, 
took up the maga- 
zine and looked 
curiously at the 
pictured room. He 
knew that the door 
opened only part 
way because it hit 
the floor; that out- 
side there was a 
stone sill . . . the 
path was steep; 
there were three 
steps broken at one 
end. . . they led 
down to the clear- 
ing; pine trees 
stuck up; sumac. bushes __ splashing 
with red would whip about in a 
rain like that. They had whipped. He 
remembered. 

He turned the page. Here was what she 
had said—the girl in the picture. She 
was speaking against his breast. Heavens! 
How memory hoarded! He knew the 
words! Later on—oh, yes, later on—he 
turned the pages hurriedly—there were 
more words that he remembered. He 
read on fascinated, sitting erect. 

Some one knew! Some one then writing 
stories for the magazines knew all about it. 
The thing then was not dead and long 
forgotten. Some one knew. 

From a befuddling fog of shock Serviss’ 
mind leaped for action. This story which 
had staggered him meant something. It 
was there for some purpose. For many 
years he had known that nothing ever just 
happens. It was his business to go after 
concealed meanings. It had kept him 
young. He knew that his strong body, 
his vigor, came out of the mind that did 
not lose its grasp, nor slacken, nor grow 
tired. He had hardly taken time to 
realize that he was a great man, con- 


Chet ited er] 


“You are a very happy little person,” he had time 
and everything.” 


It was going to be hard to tell 


sulted, cited, courted. His eager work 
had shoved diversions aside. There had 
come honor—pigeon-hole it; there had 
come wealth—store it. and forget it; 
there had come love—temporary and 
ended with asigh of relief. Lucy—he had 
married her for no special reason; faintly 
remembered it; recalled her with a start 
at scattering moments. 

One memory only never left him: he 
reached quickly across the crumpled maga- 
zine for an ivory frame placed where his 
eyes could always find it. It held the 
portrait of a girl, the daughter who had 
adored him and whose every need for 
love he had filled. She had gone out one 
day, that daughter of sixteen. A _blare 
of motor horns—a crash—he had not 
known the details. When she was laid 
beside her mother, he had looked at Lucy’s 
headstone blankly: that she had ever 
lived was no longer any matter. 

And she came into everything: the 
daughter whose portrait always set his 
mind awhirl with the marvel of her; always 
set ajar a door kept closed. He put the 
frame slowly back. His fingers lingered 
upon it. He caught his breath—he 
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to say when she stopped for breath. 


always had done that; a woman’s habit— 
but he thought of his love for her as more 
that of a mother than a father, more 
absorbed. 

He took up the magazine again. He 


would examine without emotion what 
might be, ‘“‘an unwarranted attack on a 
distinguished citizen.”” He smiled grimly 
and set to analyze it. 

_ The story was called, “The Hem of Her 
Skirt.” Misquoted apparently from the 
biblical phrase where the hem of the gar- 
ment may not be touched by the un- 
worthy: the sinned-against triumphant, 
the sinner vanquished. 

He began again: the cabin in the moun- 
tains as a shelter from sudden rain. He 
moved restlessly in his chair. It had 
happened like that: the girl had clung 
tight, as the picture showed; in her lifted 
lace the artist had put trust; had shown 
that she believed a man’s love to be just 
love as she knew it, just love as a girl 
knows it, not love sophisticated and of the 
world. Who knew what she had said to 
him, what he had said to her? Who 
knew the wet window, the white-eyed black 
cat on the wall? Who knew? He did. 


“Oh, always! 
her. When he had told, she would have wealth and great love. 


They laugh at me. 


No one else could. 


And Emmy knew. 
The name below 


Who wrote the story? 
the title was “Josephine Dwyer.”’ Who 
was Josephine Dwyer? Emmy? Must 
be. Little Emmy writing tales like that? 
Little Emmy, taking her life’s tragedy and 
squeezing it over a page for the world to 
read?. Incredible. Another woman might 
lo it, but not she, too little, too eager, too 
ng. 

“God!”’ He said it loudly as he got up. 
What had she grown to be, that she spread 
out her life like this? 

From the window at the far end of the 
room he made in the wet pavement 
pictures of that summer in the mountains: 
Emmy in a blue frock ... in a pink 
one ... Emmy laughing under her big 
hat . .. a swift parade of Emmy’s... 
a hurting parade. 

A clock struck twice before he went 
back to the table to go on with the process 
of taking apart the tale that had startled 
him. 

He knew what was to come next. He 
had read it too well the first time. He 
went at it again. 

There was his room in the boarding 


But life is good, Mr. Serviss. 
She would not have trust nor belief in the all-good 


And people 


house. Who knew that there had been 
stacks of books on the floor? Who knew 
that the lampshade had blue roses on a 
muddy ground? He did. Any one else 
who knew must have looked around with 
interest, for such matters as blue roses 
would not hold attention in one there on 
an emotional errand. Or would they hold 
attention? Did unimportant things paint 
themselves in tragic moments? 

The Emmy in the story put her head 
down under the lamp; told him what her 
future was to be; did not beg, nor even ask. 
The man in the story spoke, evaded, let her 
go when she went out clutching at the . 
furniture as she found a way through it 
to the door. It was all there. Nothing 
skimped. Nothing left out. Words that 
struck memory squarely between the eyes, 
woke it up sharply. No. Josephine 
Dwyer had not minced matters. 

He read on carefully. The author 
knew how a man’s mind works. She towed 
it into view through many weeks; through 
where it stopped to wrestle with future 
against future, right against right, sacrifice 
against sacrifice. She tied it finally, where 
the man was to be a martyr and let old-fash- 
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ioned honor stand over the way of the world. 

The author knew, too, that Emmy’s 
little window was full of roofs; that she 
listened and moved her hands about on 
the bed-covers. Josephine Dwyer knew, 
too, what words were spoken there. He 
could hear them as he read: 

“T’m sorry—er—for all you have suffered 
Emmy. We—you—lI’ll marry you. I—er 
—shall it be right away?” 

The man thought he was doing a great 
thing. Sounded like a cur, didn’t he? 

And the girl in the story said: “I, won’t 
marry a man like you—who would treat 
a girl as you have me. No woman would, 
if she knew.” 

Something had moved and made a small 
rustle under the covers beside her. She 
had put her hand over it, closed her eyes, 
and did not speak again to him. 

The story ended there. It had seemed 
enough to Josephine Dwyer. He con- 
sidered that Life did- not let go like that. 


ERVISS woke with a start in the 
night. The clock struck two. He 
woke again before it struck three. Again. 
Again. And each time his mind was grop- 
ing. Even the first nights after the daughter 
had gone, he had slept—dull aches staying 
and waking into keen ones with conscious- 
ness, but he had slept. The memories 
newly aroused turned sleep the other way: 
it was not all inevitable like the 
other; there was a quality that 
disturbed but spurred. He lay 
awake. 

It was with him all the next 
day, the speculation that had de- 
clared itself but was not yet 
named. He locked the magazine 
away and went about his work 
accompanied by the new thing 
that was disquieting. 

It took it several days to de- 
clare itself as the desire to know 
more of the history set forth in 
“The Hem of Her Skirt.”” Then 
it crystallized into the determina- 
tion to know something of Jo- 
sephine Dwyer. If she were not 
Emmy, then she was some one 
very close. Not that he wanted 
to see Emmy: he would always be 
dashed by the memory of his last 
talk with her. Her last words 
did not go with his distinguished 
career. 

When the thing obtruded itself 
during the day, he could put it 
aside with reason. It could do 
no good to stir the matter. If some one 
—Josephine Dwyer—had written the story 
to disturb him, to even up Emmy’s score, 
or for any other reason, it was wise to let it 
alone. That was certainly what he would 
advise a client to do. Silence of a superior 
attitude was what he would advise. Of 
course Emmy had dictated. At this late 
day—twenty years—what her purpose was 
he could not guess. His experience did 
not furnish anything parallel. For revenge, 
for money—it could be for no reason but to 
hurt him. To take no notice of it was the 
proper attitude. 

But from day to day the story remained 
his close companion, and still closer edged 
in the necessity to know more. To know 
something of this Josephine Dwyer. It 
stuck. Reason did not remove it. It did 
not come from the revival of old love, nor 
from fear, nor from irritation, nor curiosity 


—but from something connected with that 
nestle under the bedclothes, over which 
Emmy had put her hand on the day that 
she had closed her eyes against him. That 
was it. He might as well acknowledge it. 

He held his daughter’s picture in his 
hands and took her into his confidence even 
before he made any acknowledgment to 
himself. There was not, he told her, one 
thing in the world to fill his heart. His 
work raged about him in his mind, in his 
action, during busy hours. But all the 
while, he told his daughter’s portrait, all 
the while he was quite empty inside, with 
a dull sickness that never left, a faint 
nausea every time the pace slackened, a 
physical illness like indigestion every 
minute that he was alone, a longing that 
hurt constantly, for the touch, the voice of 
some one who was his. She—he clutched 
his hands always when he thought of her— 
she was gone. But the movement under 
the bedclothes—would there be a chance? 
Could there be another such a love? It 
was not a thing to think about. 

And so he did not think about it. But 
it thought itself. It grew. It pestered. 

Then one day he wrote to the magazine 
through which “The Hem of Her Skirt” 
had seen the light, and asked for infor- 
mation about Josephine Dwyer. No*an- 
swer came. He would not allow himself 
to write again. 


You Taught Me 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


You taught me all I know of being glad, 
And being loved, and smiling out at days, 
Whatever they may bring. Their friendly ways 
Can not deceive me now, nor their deceit 
Dismay me, since you showed me how to greet 
Joy and disaster. 
Quite known before. 
But these things with me stay: 

Your courage, and your laughter, and austere 
Grave joy in finding anything so dear, 

In this so slanted world, as the holy ground 
That we two, groping, found, 

And that we stand on still; though you must be 
Shut from me by a sea beyond a sea. 


That I never had 


Dalton, his partner, read light fiction 
and played solitaire to rest his mind after 
work. He had grown stout and rosy 
and decried the serious way Serviss took 
life. 

“Golf isn’t letting your nerves down,” 
he had said. “Neither is driving a car. 
You work at those times. Neither are 
plays; neither is society. Give me a pack 
of cards all by myself or an all-fiction 
magazine. Then your nerves rest.” 

Dalton was the plodder of the firm: drew 
up the papers, prepared the cases, knew 
the law. 

Serviss said to him one day, “Do 
you know any fiction writers, Dalton?” 

His partner stared. “Some.” 

“Do you know a Josephine Dwyer?” 

“Never heard of her. What does she do?” 

“Writes stories.” 

“What kind of stories?” 


Now you are gone away, 


The Hem of Her Skirt 


Serviss smiled faintly. He did not know 
just what kind to call the one that was 
bothering him. ‘Just—stories.”’ 

Dalton grinned. “That’s what mogt 
of ’em are—just stories; no real life in ’em, 
Wanted to locate her, did you?” 

“T am curious about her.” 

“Go down to the Artists’ Club. Yoy 
belong there, don’t you?” 

“T used to.” 

“Writers stick around there. Ask Hig. 
gins. He’s secretary.” 

“Tt’s not so important as that.” 

But he did ask Higgins after he had 
made two visits to the Artists’ Club; had 
stood around unrecognized, unnoticed, 
uncomfortable. 

Higgins knew her. He looked around, 
half rising as if Josephine Dwyer were 
imminent, and Serviss turned cold with 
apprehension. 

Some days later he saw her name 
on the bulletin board at the entrance to 
the club. Josephine Dwyer was listed, 
with others, to speak at a meeting of 
writers on a certain date. 

It was hard to select a seat for that 
occasion when the time came. A seat not 
too close, not too far, that she might not 
see him, that he could be sure to see her, 
But he would know her voice: not all the 
years that ever were could disturb his 
memory of how Emmy spoke—if it were 
Emmy. That was what he re- 
membered most about her—the 
voice with the odd, alluring break 
in it. A little rough that he 
could forget so much—but that 
was life. Such a love was not 
the staying kind. Men loved— 
natural enough; and forgot—nat- 
ural, too. But there was another 
kind of love, and -he winced. He 
wanted to see Josephine Dwyer 
because of that love that made 
him wince. 

While he waited for the speeches 
to begin, he marveled at the way 
he was taking it. If she should 
be Emmy, grown up, making 
speeches, ranking among the 
busy, confident groups about 
him, then there would be no 
chance for him. Then he would 
slip out and go ahead with the 
life that made him wince. But 
if it were not she—he’d wait and 
see. He was not embarrassed at 
the thought of seeing her, because 
of the other idea that held him. 

It was not Emmy. Josephine 
Dwyer, emerging from the crowd and 
mounting the platform, was as unlike Em- 
my as women are built. She was square- 
waisted; a sturdy woman, flat-heeled, 
heavy-footed. Very alert eyes. And how 
had she known? How could he find out 
how she had known? Now that he had 
achieved the presence of Josephine Dwyer, 
he certainly would not go away an! 
take up his problems again; lie awake 
more hours to wonder if there were 4 
chance. 

He listened vaguely to her. She had a 
nice voice, a good smile. He rather liked 
Josephine Dwyer. He went directly to 
her, after she had finished _ talking. 

“Miss Dwyer, may I introduce myself? 
I am Lester Serviss.” 

She knew the name, of course. Every 
one knew the name. If she connected it 
with anything, she made no sign. 
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From the window at the end of the room he made pictures of that summer in the mountains . . . 


Emmy in a blue frock . 


He went on immediately, raising his 
voice a trifle that she might be sure to 
understand through the talk about them. 

“I read a story of yours recently. I 
was much interested.” 

He watched her directly and searchingly, 
and he was used to doing that. He saw 
nothing deeper than her smile. 


“What story was it, Mr. Serviss?”’ 

““*The Hem of Her Skirt.’ ” 

He decided suddenly that the only way 
to talk to her was frankly. He could not 
hint around and find out what he wanted 
to know. 

“T am pleased that you liked it.” 

“T did not say that I liked it.” 


in a pink one . . . a swift parade of Emmys—a hurting parade 


She laughed. A pretty laugh for an 
ordinary-looking woman. “Well, I like 
your having any opinion at all about it, 
good or bad.” 

“T don’t think I have an opinion, but I 
am curious.” 

“Ves?” 

“Could I—is it (Continued on page 159) 
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Ribbon, Suede, and Straw Share Honors in 


Hats. 


Evelyn Varon used suéde, Lewis straw 
cloth, to make these hats with their 
smart, high crowns and narrow brims 


E LOOK to February to give us a 
hint of the spring mode, and the 
frocks that are made for the South 

may be taken as an indication of what we 
shall wear later on. When we begin to 
think about a spring costume, it is a hat 
that comes to our mind first, for while the 
spring sunshine demands some tribute, our 
warmer frocks and suits may be very wel- 
come on a sunny, yet windy, day in March. 


The Small Spring Heat 


For the early season the small hat will 
be most worn. not the toque or turban, 
but the small cloche of the type illustrated 
on this page. Crowns appear to be still 
rather high, and a delightful novelty is the 
suéde hat that is being made by the Paris 
milliners to wear with the smart, suéde 
suits, coats, and dresses that will be quite 
a feature of the spring fashion. This 
tendency toward suéde was particularly 
noticeable in the mid-season collection of 
Premet, where these suéde costumes in 
green, brown, beige, or black, trimmed 
perhaps with the merest piping of glazed 
kid, created a great deal of interest. 

The hats are very plain—either repeat- 
ing the piping of glazed kid or with a pom- 
pon-like cluster of feathers. Small sports 
hats of {cheviot or velvet in beige or other 


and Brilliant in Fabric 


EDITED BY HELEN KOUES 


colors are being worn a great deal on the 
Riviera, and small, felt hats trimmed with 
scarfs or handkerchiefs of gay, printed 
crépe serve as an indication that this vear, 
like last, will see felt hats used a great deal. 


Frocks are Simple in Line, 


EVELYN VARON 


A_ charming, broad-brimmed hat of 
“toile de Jouy” is especially suitable 
for wear under sunny Southern skies 


The knitted hat in gay colors, with a cravat 
of itself or an odd cocarde of some sort, 
is also very charming, and is worn with 
sweater and skirt. 

For more formal wear the hats show the 
same general tendency—slightly brimmed 
with a simple, smart trimming. As the 
season advances, the wide-brimmed hat 
will make its appearance, and the pat- 
terned tendency that will dominate the 
whole mode will also be apparent here 
Hats of chintz, of patterned linen to match 
the dresses, and brilliantly patterned 
scarfs will be worn a great deal this season. 


Ribbon as a Trimming 


In the hats that the New York shops 
are preparing to show, one finds ribbon 
most popular. Sometimes the whole hat 
is of ribbon, either plain or fancy; some- 
times it is merely used for trimming. On 
others we find unusual braids, and flowers 
of metal and ombre ribbons. One favorite 
method of using ribbon is seen in the little 
Germaine hat on the opposite page, which 
has a gathered brim finishing in a bow at 
the left. The crown is of picot straw. 

For some seasons past the straw hat has 
been more or less neglected, but there are 
indications that though felt and suéde will 
be popular for sports wear, straw braids 
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GERMAINE PAGE 


Green-and-gold changeable ribbon was 
shirred to make the fetching brim and 
bow of this black, picot straw hat 


will come into their own in more formal 
hats. Some of the straws are lovely, being 
interwoven with a fine, gold thread, and 
others have the crinkled, blistered effect 
that we have grown to expect on dresses. 


Patterned Fabrics for Spring 


Printed crépes appear everywhere in the 
mid-season collection in Paris, and are 
worn a great deal at our own fashionable 
resorts. If the dress is of plain material, 
one wears a scarf girdle that. is brilliant 
and lovely. It was Jenny who first used 
the smart handkerchief girdle last year, and 
many of her newest frocks destined for the 
South show the same idea. Sometimes 
it is the familiar handkerchief folded 
crosswise, and sometimes a scarf of printed 
crepe folded closely about the top of the 
hips and tied in a smart bow in front. 

Of course where the fabric is patterned— 
and the whole frock is apt to be a brilliantly 
patterned affair—the bandings and facings 
are of plain material. Rodier’s printed 
Cottons, which are also smart in Paris, 
often confine their pattern of richly-colored 
embroidery to stripings and borders. He 
has drawn his inspiration this season from 
the art and costumes of the French colonies, 
and his designs are most interesting and 
colorful. Particularly lovely are the em- 


GERMAINE PAGE 
- 


Doubly fortunate is the Southern-bound 
traveler if she has this hat of rose- 
colored mousseline to shade her softly 


Though designed for the races at Nice, 
a broadcloth coat, with an odd cape, 
would be equaily enchanting worn here 


EVELYN VARON 


The effectiveness of half-vetied eyes 
is possible with this hat of brown 
straw_ and shielding, brown quills 


broidered crépes, a sort of silk and cotton 
crépe de Chine—closely embroidered in 
relief with silk of the same color in an 
Eastern design. These embroidery-in- 
crusted crépes in ivory, blue, green, rose, 
or yellow are wonderfully pretty and lend 
themselves well to the simple styles now in 
fashion and seem destined to stay a while. 


The General Silhouette 


In the general silhouette there is not 
much change. Skirts are not so long as 
t.ey promised to be, and as a rule hang 
straight, though some of the more formal 
f-ocks show a circular tendency and godets. 

The waist-line is perhaps a little higher 
than it has been, although it is not yet at 
the point we call normal. One thing strikes 
you forcibly after looking at the new 
clothes, and that is that while the frocks 
may be circular, or flare unexpectedly, it 
is a close-fitting mode, with skirts plain 
at back and front, and the general effect 
is one of slenderness and_ straightness. 
Occasionally a picture frock may be bouf- 
fant and sweeping, but they are recogniz- 
able for what they are—a picturesque 
effect rather than a definite fashion. Just 
now there is a marked tendency toward a 
more closely-fitting frock—a more definite 
waist-line and a more closely-fitting corsage. 
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The girdle knotted in front 
and falling in two panels is 
a feature of the frock at right 


For sports wear Chanel uses 
a rough, brown woolen fabric 
with an effect of great simplicity 


PAQUIN 


Tucks are used with effect on this frock of 
réséda_ green cheviot, with collar of gray 
squirrel. Rounds of felt smartly trim the hat 


Contrast is the rule, and another example of 
at is found in this jaunty, bloused jacket of 
black duvetyn over a straight skirt of black rep 


CHANEL 


Contrast of color and a hand- 
kerchief girdle are noteworth) 
points in this Jenny frock 


A sunny day on the Avenue 
du Bois called forth this tricot 
frock trimmed with brown galon 
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That lace will be much used 
for draperies is proclaimed by 
this black, moiré gown (right) 


girdle, and lace flounces is 
shown by the frock at center 


The combination of fur, in the 


Contrasting materials are effectively used in 
this gown of green brocade, opening over silver 
cloth and narrowly girdled with silver gauze 


Made for a Parisian actress, by Cailot, a gown of 
gold and white brocade (left) is interesting for 
the side drapery simulating a narrow train 


Seemingly from Neptune’s court 
is this sequined gown with tulle 
scarf and green lamé underskirt 


Quite new is the frock at left, 
with its three colors combined 
in the drapery at the side 





in LTHE NEW FOR AR Sa Ff Ss 
Gay Plumage for the Bird of Passage 


N a bitter, wintry day, when the 
O north wind penetrates to your very 
marrow and the snow keeps get- 

ting down inside your coat collar, it is 
very pleasant to slip into a shop where the 
spring mode has already sent its advance 
guard. The contemplation of soft chif- 
fons and pale voiles brings complete for- 
getfulness of the nipping weather we have 
left outside. Every one who can possibly 
take a trip seems to plan for it immediately 
after the holidays, and the shops have 
carefully and beguilingly prepared for 
these lucky ones. But we who have to 
stay at home are not entirely disregarded, 
for we have the advantage of viewing dis- 
passionately the first hints of the spring 
fashions and being able to ponder over 
them at length, so that when we do buy 
our Easter bonnets and gowns, we are not 
so apt to make the mistakes for which 
haste is so often and so sadly responsible. 


The Necessity of Trim Luggage 


There is nothing quite so satisfactory as 
starting off anywhere with the right equip- 
ment, and a good trunk with a smart bag 
or two never fails to impart a rare self- 
confidence to the most timid traveler. If 
it had been suggested a half-century ago 
that we should be able to travel with our 
gowns hanging in a trunk, as neat and 
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as uncrumpled as they are in the bedroom 
cupboard, the idea would have been 
scouted as preposterous, but the wardrobe 
trunk is now perfected, and so well within 
the reach of nearly every purse, that 
any one is unwise to contemplate traveling 
without one. Besides twelve hangers for 
gowns, there is a small top drawer for 
gloves and veils and all the other little 
frivolities of a woman’s toilet, three large 
ones for lingerie, sweaters, blouses, etc., 
and a big one at the bottom which holds 
four or five hats without crushing them. 
A laundry bag and shoe pockets are new 
additions in the trunk shown on the 
opposite page, making it so complete an 
outfit that its owner can be quite inde- 
pendent of hotel bureau drawers that stick, 


comfortable for 
one-piece worsted dress above is equally 
suitable for outdoor sports. In tan, copen, 
navy, or white, it is reasonably priced $19.75 


Eminently traveling, the 


The first hint of spring makes chiffon a dan- 
gerous rival to the velvet gown. This charm- 
ing model (left) comes in green, orange, or 
black chiffon with colored flowers. Price, $35 


A lavish use of gilt lace on bodice and 
panels transforms a_ simple, black chiffon 
dress into a dinner gown of sparkling gatety. 
Tt comes in black, with gold lace only, priced $35 


and closets that do not boast a single hanger, 

The fitted suitcase is just as tempting, 
for the toilet accessories that make q 
dressing table so attractive fit into q 
special, thin top tray which occupies a minj- 
mum of space, and are all ready to be 
laid out for use at a minute’s notice, 
These bags are invaluable on a train, 
where dressing facilities are necessarily 
restricted, and yet so urgently needed, 


Murmurings of the Mode 


Color is apparently to continue running 
riot this spring, and the tulips will encoun- 
ter some severe competition unless a 
reaction sets in before blossoming time. 
Everything is mixtures, either quaint 
prints or splashy chintz patterns or com- 
binations of two plain colors. Even the 
sweaters are two-toned, the one on the 
opposite page being particularly charming 
in tan and orange. If an _ overblouse 
wishes to be really smart, it must be of 
printed crépe. Some are imported, some 
domestic, but all are intricate in design 
and gay in color, and are often finished 
with narrow binding of a plain shade 
which predominates in the print. It is 
nothing short of magic, the way they have 
of transforming last spring’s suit from a 
hated but necessary economy, to a cher- 
ished feature of one’s newest wardrobe. 
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For the fortunates -vho will bask in the warm, 
southern sunshine, the voile above is indis- 
pensable. Comes in orchid, flesh, rose, white, 
and trimmed with narrow, white braiding, $8.95 


A knife-plaited, flannel skirt, in gray, tan, or 
white, $11.75. The sweater of wool and fiber comes 
incombinations of navy and copen, tan and orange, 
copen and gray, $6.75. Felt sports hat, $12.50 


Nothing is so satisfactory as 
smart traveling equipment. A 
wardrobe trunk, medium size, 
with four small drawers and a 
large one for hats, a laundry 
bag and shoe pockets, $32.50. 
A patent-leather hatbox is 18 
in. by 18 in. and 12 in. deep, 
$6. The fitted, leather suit- 
case contains 11 toilet articles 
which may be had in imitation 
lorloise shell, amber, or ivory 
—sizes 20 to 26 in., $27.50 
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A frock of checked crépe gingham is equally good 
for mornings on the beach or household tasks. 
The piqué collar and cuffs are bound with self 
Comes in brown, blue, or black, $2.95 





Printed crépe de Chine is the last word for over- 
blouses, and the plaited ruffle is a distinctly new 
} Variety of color combinations, $15. 
Small felt hat in tan, navy, or brown at $10.50 


The models on this and the op- 
posite page not only offer a wide 
range of selection, but combine 
moderate prices with the latest 
hints of spring fashion, and are 
as suitable for the stay-at-home 
as for the traveler, for whom 
the luggage is shown. We shall 
be very happy to buy them for 
you on receipt of money-order 
or check. Address Good Hvuse- 
keeping Shopping Service, 119 
West 4oth Street, New York 








The cunning, little dress (right) 
of checked percale, smocked in 
colors on shoulders, with collar 
jinished to match, comes in blue, 
red, yellow, or pink checks, $2.95 


NATIONAL 


ry Y . 
The Spring 


The detachable collar of navy-blue 
Frenchserge gives the white, wash- 
able middy at right a very jaunty, 
naval touch. It comes in white 
only, sizes 6 to 22 years, $2.50 


The bloomer play-dress below 
comes in tan, navy or green cham- 
bray, with collar and cuffs of 
gingham; also in khaki untrim- 
med. In sizes 6 to 12 yrs., $3.50 
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MISS 
SARATOGA 


IWANTA 


SHOPPING 


GOB-MIDDI 


White marquiselte is made into 
the daintiest of dresses for a little 
girl. The wide, bertha collar and 
lucks on the skirt are edged with 
lace. In sizes 6 to 14 years, $ito 


Koveralls are the very thing for 
mud-pies, sand-piles, or a bit of 
spring gardening. In blue or tan, 
with denim, khakt, chambray, or 
hickory stripe, 1 to 8 yrs., $1.25 


If your dealer does not carry 
these models, write to Good House- 
keeping National Shopping Serv- 
ice for the name of a dealer in 
your town or locality who does 


PIDGIE PANTIE 


PAUL JONES 


KOVERALL 


The Pidgie Pantie dress, of excel. 
lent quality, plain percale, with 
bib collar and cuffs of dainty, 
white, hand-embrotdered dimity, 
in yellow, rose or copen, $1.95 


For a little boy’s first trousers. 
Iwanta has made this adorable 
suit, which is hand-embroidered 
in black and white. In blue o 
tan, sizes from 2 to 6 years, $4.25 


SERVICE 


Mode Expressed in Youthful Terms 


Colored middy blouses are a de- 
light to schoolgirls, and this one 
is excellent for the spring term. 
Of parma linen, in copen, navy, 
or green, 4 to 22 years, $3.50 


Suit, below, of white lonsdale, 
has collar, cuffs,and front piece of 
colored, checked voile. In while 
only, with trimming of navy, red, 
or brown, sizes 2 to 6 yrs., $4.25 


PAUL JONES 
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JONES 


FASHION FOLLOWS A STRAIGHT LINE 
There Is a Way to Adapt the Mode to Every Type of Figure 
If We but Study the Fundamentals of Line 


a> 


Breaking the 
line becomes a 
fine art when 
you are too 
tall and too 
slender. The 
contrasting 
jacket, the 
flaring cuff, 
and the wide- 
brimmed 
hat all play 
their part 
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that came in with the winter fash- 

ions has reawakened women to 
the care of the figure and to a new appre- 
ciation of line. When it was the fashion 
to be unsophisticated and childish in our 
clothes, all women wore chemise frocks 
regardless of their suitability. It was our 
task to forget our figures and make them as 
inconspicuous as possible. Now all that is 
changed—the line is the thing—and every 
detail of the toilette must be cunningly 
contrived and thoughtfully studied if we 
are to achieve the desired effect—a certain 
suave dignity and sophisticated simplicity 
that the new clothes demand. 

The wise woman begins with her corset, 
takes careful note of her underthings, and 
makes the final effect with her frock, 
for she knows that unless the foundation is 
right, the best-laid plan must go wrong. 

Fortunately the corset designers have 
so dissected our good points and our bad 
ones that women need find no difficulty in 
finding the right corset. For our guidance 
we may roughly divide women’s figures 
into different groups. There are a few of 
us who are correct from the “average” 
standpoint, whom the designers flatter by 
calling “Ideal Average,” which means that 
our proportions are right—we are neither 
(oo tall nor too short, too thin nor too fat. 
We have little to worry about if we are 
in that class. Then there are those whose 
Vertical measurements are just a little 
longer in proportion than their horizontal, 
who are marked off as “Tall Slender,” or if 
We are tall and heavily built they call us 
“Tall Heavy.” 

Then we find those who are a little less 
than the average—the “Short Slender,” 
and her less happy sister, “Short Heavy.” 


Te radical change in the silhouette 


Then there are those who are too large 
above the waist-line, and those who are 
too large below. The short-waisted women 
and the curved-back women. 

This is not merely a haphazard classi- 
fication of types, but actual groups which 
the corset makers recognize and work for 
so it is obvious that if you are wearing the 
wrong corset it is because you do not under- 
stand your needs. Most of the better 
shops have at least one expert corsetiére in 
their department, and if it is possible, 
women should be fitted for their corsets, 
even though they are buying the most in- 
expensive models. 

But even when one is correctly corseted 
the effect can be spoiled by the wrong kind 
of underthings. Bunchy gatherings and 
starched frills are taboo, and with the new 
fashions it is better to wear the trim, 
tailored underthings. 


Choosing the Right Line 


With the right corset and the right kind 
of underwear the question of the frock is 
simplified, but not solved. Shall she de- 
cide to emphasize her height or to minimize 
it? Must her waist-line be lowered or 
raised? Shall she wear drapery that con- 
ceals or reveals her lines? 

Take the woman that the fashion artist 
loves to draw—the tall, slender woman. 
If she is not too extreme in type, fashion is 
very kindtoher. But if she is very tall and 
very slender, even the most lovely lines are 
apt to be a little lamp-posty if they are not 
treated carefully. To get their full vaiue 
they must be judiciously broken, and the 
costume on the left is a splendid example 
of how it might be done. The short coat— 
itself a life-saver to the over-tall woman— 
contrasts with the skirt, and that it is 
embroidered is another point in its favor. 
The sleeves have wide, flaring cuffs that 
take away from the length of the arms, and 
the wide collar faced with a darker material 
again breaks the line on the shoulder. 
She wears, too, a broad-brimmed hat—the 
best choice for her type. 

Just a slight deviation of type—the 
woman equally tall, but built on more 
heroic lines—and this costume might serve 
as an example of what not to wear. Con- 
trast is fatal to her; dark colors and dull- 
finished materials are her best choice. 
Nothing that draws attention to the waist- 
line should be considered.:. Up-and-down 
lines are her salvation, for they make the 
most of her height and minimize her 
breadth. The big hat that the slender 
woman rejoices in would be ruination to 
her heavier sister. For her is the small, 
narrow-brimmed hat, the unimportant 
trimming, the perfection of line. 

The other illustration solves a different 
problem. Here is the woman who must 
take advantage of every inch, and who 
misses no opportunity to accentuate the 
vertical lines. From the chic little toque, 
with its downward-swooping bow, to the 
clever neck-line and the long, contrasting 


“Standing tall’’ 
and “dressing 
tall” will add 
an apparent 
cubit to your 
stature, if you 
suffer from lack 
of inches. This 
smart costume 
lets nothing in- 
terfere with the 
clever up -and- 
down effect 


panel, there is nothing that interferes with 
the up-and-down effect. These are the 
lines that she who is inclined to be short, 
and perhaps a little plump, should effect. 
Something of the same line could be worn 
by the short-waisted woman whose prob- 
lem is to lengthen the line between the 
armpit and the waist. 

“Short and Plump” was perhaps a few 
years earlier classed with the little, fairy- 
like, slender girls, but even this type has its 
limitations. There are so many things 
she must not wear, and by a perverse 
nature this Dresden china girl often rebels 
against her lack of inches and, what is 
worse, ignores them. We find her effecting 
the too large hat, the exaggerated coiffure, 
the overwhelming neckpiece—she who 
should embrace the “‘little girl” and 
“quaint” fashions so few of us can wear. 
As she grows older, she should be doubly 
careful not to break her lines, and to keep 
her frocks simple in type. 

For the figure that is large above the 
waist-line the brassiére becomes of para- 
mount importance and should be worn 
with a low-busted corset. Contrast should 
be avoided above all things, and the blouse 
and skirt combination would prove fatal. 
Trimming should, of course, follow vertical * 
lines, preferably unbroken from shoulder 
to hem. Round necks must be entirely 
discarded in favor of the long, pointed line, 
and short sleeves, because they draw the 
eye to the point that should be ignored, are 
also unwise. The woman who is large 
below the waist-line finds the unbroken line 
of the loose-hanging dress essential. Some- 
times it is advisable to broaden the 
upper part of the body by furs, a brimmed 
hat, or floating sleeves, so that the effect of 
extreme width at one place is camouflaged. 

> 





With a sweet-grass basket as a foundation, 34 : hie | The skirts of this piquant doll cover a cotton 
yd. of 7.in. satin ribbon makes a dainty sewing Go ir. . jar. 2% yds. of 5 in. taffeta ribbon and gold 
basket. 14 in. wide, two-toned ribbon, twisted, , braid are used. 1¥% yds. of 2 in. salin ribbon, 
covers the stitches and is used as a drawstring yrs \ edged with lace, make alingerie strap and buckle 


Ribbon Displays Its Facile Beauty In These Dainty 
Trifles That May Be Easily Made at Home 


To cover a cushion like this, use 9 in. changeable 
glacé ribbon with a straight piece shirred to form 
frill. Trimitwith jacquard,loop-edged ribbon, and 
flowers and leaves of ribbon of a contrasting color 


The brush bag is made of satin ribbon bound with 

velvet ribbon of a contrasting shade. For baby’s 

cap and bootees, wide satin ribbon is used, and 

baby ribbon shirred to form the effective trimming 
Girdle of black satin ribbon has narrow, plaited, Roses of satin ribbon and leaves of shaded, me- 
taffeta ribbon on panels and rosettes. Looped and tallic ribbon make a lovely girdle. The petal 
knotted, two-toned ribbon makes the single rosette © , girdle is of taffeta ribbon with colored edge 


For this smart bag use 9 in. navy blue faille, ON # A hand-bag that may match the rosette above 18 
with orange taffeta for lining and pockets. The ! ; ' made of % in. two-toned satin ribbon, looped 
braided edge and handle are of the faille, and ‘a y and stitched to a ribbon foundation at intervals 
the “gs of changeable taffeta in two colors we of one inch. Each loop is knotted at the center 
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The Spring Fabrics are Brilliant in Color and Vivid in Design, Taking 
Their Inspiration from Such Diverse Sources as Ancient 


Egypt and the Sky-scrapers of New York 


F INTEREST not only from a 
fashion standpoint, but from a 
historical standpoint, is the Silk 

Exposition being held in New York this 
month, for apart from the magnitude and 
beauty .of the exhibition as a whole is the 
wondrous romance of an industry that has 
behind it five thousand years of history. 

It is strange to reflect, too, that while 
silk-making is one of the oldest of the arts, 
it is the New World that now manufac- 
tures the greatest proportion of silk—over 
eighty percent of the whole world’s raw 
silk crop being woven in this country. One 
may pass from the exhibit of the Canton 
Christian College, showing how it supplies 
silk worms to the native markets of South 
China, to the booths of the native girls from 
China, Japan, and Italy, who have been 
sent here to demonstrate the amazing skill 
by which the new silk thread is reeled from 
the cocoon. 

Fabrics have never been more interest- 
ing than now, for the spring mode is con- 
cerned wholly with them, no important 
changes in line being apparent. But the 
fabrics themselves are so vivid and inter- 
esting that they are a mode in themselves. 
Generally speaking, the effect is Oriental 
and Egyptian. Even when the design is 
modern, such as one crépe that is patterned 
with the sky-scrapers of New York, the 
effect is oriental. 

Among the fabrics for sports’ wear, Mal- 
linson is showing Thistldu, a loosely-woven 
silk homespun in plaids, checks, and drop- 
stitch designs, and Hoos Hoo, a silk and 
wool crépe background with varicolored 
checks. Pussy Willow often adds lovely 
borders, as does Roshanara Crépe, and 
one finds that most of the printed silks 
favor Eastern designs. 

Among the loveliest of the Corticelli 
fabrics for spring is Crépe Tremaine, 
illustrated in the frock on the left, a heavy, 
flat crépe that comes in a wide variety of 
colors and lends itself charmingly to 
embroidery. Crépe Denta, another new 
Corticelli fabric, has the effect of ham- 
mered brass, and Castle Crépe, plain or 
patterned as the mode demands, will be 
one of the smart fabrics of the summer. 

Cheney’s crinkled crépe, illustrated in 
the dress on the right, shows how well the 
patterned fabrics may be used in the new 
draped mode, and the printed chiffon and 
georgettes from the same house, patterned 
in designs that vary from the motif taken 
from an old Roman coin to the gingham 
designs of our grandmothers, carry the 
same spirit throughout. 

Woolens, too, are more patterned than 
heretofore, and Haas Brothers’ Banoburn 
plaids, Casacloth Jacquard, and Rep 
Jacquard are interesting examples of this 
fashion. Casacloth Jacquard is seen in 
the coat dress at the top of the page. It 
is a light wool material with an embroi- 
dered design. Prominent among the Haas 
silks are the Bysantine Prints which, true 
to their name, suggest ancient splendor. 
































































































A SIMPLE COURSE 


IN DRESSMAKING 


How to Make a Dress of Serge, Tricotine, or Twill 


By Laura 


NE of the most needed garments 

O for the spring wardrobe is the 

woolen dress, which can be worn 

when the days become too warm for heavy 

coats and wraps. A very good model for 

such wear is the dress illustrated, which is 
the central thought of the lesson today. 

Any one of several materials are suitable 
for this type of dress—serge, tricotine, 
Poiret twill, poplin, or rep. Tricotine, 
because it is soft yet fine, does not fray 
easily, and is not difficult to press, is to be 
recommended to the inexperienced worker. 

The dress may be trimmed with bias 
bands of the material of which it is made, 
or with braid. If bands of the material 
are used, the loose front of the dress and 
the open part of the sleeves may be faced 
with material of a different color; for in- 
stance, a dark blue tricotine dress might 
have a facing of gray or henna-colored 
duvetyn, with tassels of both the duvetyn 
and tricotine. If braid is used, the facings 
should be of the material of the dress, or 
at least of the same color as the dress. 

A protection lining is always advisable 
for a woolen dress. This should be of 
washable material, preferably of silk. 
China or radium silk makes very satisfac- 
tory linings. Mousseline, lawn, batiste, 
or cotton net is sometimes used. Net, 
because of its open mesh, is not so satis- 
factory as the others. The lining may be 
entirely separate from the gown and tacked 
or snapped to the shoulder seams. The 
fulness of the blouse may be sewed to the 
bottom of the lining, or stitched to a facing 
and snapped to the lining. Another way 
to dispose of the fulness is to hold it in 
place with clastic at the waist-line. 


The Pattern 


The pattern may be tested for accuracy 
according to the directions given in pre- 
vious lessons. After this has been done, 
pin the parts of the pattern together and 
slip it on the figure for which the garment 
is to be made, or on a dress form which 


Fig. C 

Fig. A ana the left of Fig. C show the right 
way to cut bias fclds. The right of Fig. C 
shiws the wreng way, twill lengthwise of fold 
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With this article we begin a series of 
twelve lessons on dressmaking by Miss 
Baldt, who is an authority on the subject. 
These lessons will describe in a practical 
way the necessary steps in making various 
garments, together with suggestions as to 
material, trimming, etc., which will make 
them of great value to the home dressmaker 


has been padded to duplicate this figure. 
The general trend of the lines, the length 
and width, and the ease with which the 
dress will set upon the figure, can be ascer- 
tained in this way, before cutting the cloth. 

Lay the parts of the pattern on the cloth 
according to the printed directions thereon. 
The center front of the pattern should be 
on a lengthwise thread of the goods; the cen- 
ter back on a lengthwise fold of the goods; 
the center of the sleeve on the Jlength- 
wise thread of the goods; and the 
center of the collar on a crosswise fold of 
the goods. It is well to cut the collar in 
muslin and fit it before cutting it in the 
cloth, even though the pattern was tested. 

If the pattern does not allow one-inch 
seams on the shoulder and under the arm, 
be sure to allow for this width when cutting 
the cloth, otherwise there will not be 


Patterns for this dress may be ordered in 
sizes 34, 36, 38, and go, at 60c each. Send 
orders to Good Housekeeping Pattern Service 


M. 


seam enough to allow for any alteration 
or for finishing. Do not cué notches, byt 
mark them carefully with colored thread, 
so there will be no difficulty in putting the 
parts of the garment together. Mark all 
seam lines very carefully, also lines for 
applying the bands of trimming. 

If bias folds are used as trimming, these 
not only must be cut on a true bias, but 
also, in twilled material such as serge or 
tricotine, they must be cut so that the 
twill runs at right angles to the edge of the 
fold. Figure C shows the right and the 
wrong way of cutting such material. Cut 
folds twice the width (finished) desired, and 
allow extra length for mitering corners (as 
shown in Fig. E) and finishing the ends. 


Putting Parts Together 


First join the shoulder seams, being sure 
that the sewing lines are one directly above 
the other. Place pins at right angles to 
the seam. Use small basting stitches 
wherever there is apt to be strain in fitting’ 
Then baste the sleeve in place; baste the 
under-arm seams, sleeve seams, and the 
collar in place. Turn the material up at 
the lower edge of the skirt and pin it, soa 
better idea of the bottom line may be had. 

The fitting of the dress will not be diff- 
cult if the preliminary work was well done, 
Place the dress on the figure and lap the 
fronts so that the two center front lines 
are together. Pin through the center 
front lines. Look over the garment care- 
fully before beginning to fit it. See 
whether the slant of the shoulder seam 
is good. If it falls too far to the back, 
open the seam and take some from 
the front, letting out the back until the 
seam is in a good position. If it falls 
too far to the front, reverse the method 
of correction. If the shoulder seam is 
too long, rip part of the sleeve at the top 
and take off enough from the armhole to 
make a good line, let out the top of the 
sleeve to bring it into position, then baste 
the sleeve again. (Continued on page 88) 
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Fig. D shows a pinked seam as it looks before 
and after pressing; E, how to miler a corner; 
F, the folding and basting of a bias band 
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NEEDLEWORK DEPARTMENT 
Changing Styles in Embroidery are Shown by These 


Unusual Designs of Oriental Inspiration 


The popular Paisley coloring is found 
in the cross-stitched design of old 
red, blue, and yellow on this black 
satin sash, which will be an important 
addition to either an old or new frock 


One of the charms of this filet center- 
piece is the case with which it can be 
made. The four medallions are finished 
separately and then combined with linen 
to make an unusually attractive design 


The New 


Em broidery 


Note In 


NEW note in embroidery is 

the use of Oriental or East 

Indian designs. ‘There has 
been a revival of interest in the 
delightful, old Indian prints, with 
their brilliant, yet soft, colorings, aud from 
these many embroidery designs have been 
made. Of such inspiration is the table scarf 
shown here. While it may seem intricate, it 
1S quite easy to make, as the chain-stitch, 
which outlines the design, is used also for 
making the solid effects. The colors are 
ovely. From the vase of navy blue, 
with a lavender line through it, emerges 
a flower of rich red, with a center and 


By Anne Orr 


petal of dark blue. The light circle and 
outlined petals of this flower are worked 
in lavender. The birds are sitting on a 
continuous scroll of a soft blue, and this 
color is used with green, yellow, and 
red in the birds themselves. The quaint 
flowers above the birds are outlined in red, 
with centers of the various shades already 
shown in the embroidery. The hem is 
stitched with green, like the leaves. The 





Heavy, biack sateen was used ic make this 
most effective bridge table ccve. Each 
corner has a brilliant design o; peasane 
embroidery, so easily worked, cnd it is 
hemmed with adouble row of darning-stitch 


Chain-stitch, the East Indian’s favorite 
stitchery, is used for the brilliant de- 
sign on the table scarf. The design ex- 
tends to a depth of 24 inches on each end, 
and its varied colors are most effective 


To Order Supplement 
and Patterns 


’ patterns for this page come in two 


groups. No 2401 Hot Iron Trans- 
fer Pattern, for both ends of the, 
East Indian Scarf, is 35c. No. 
2402 is a printed pamphlet with 
full directions and working patterns for the 
sash, square table cover, and centerpiece, 
25c. Or both groups may be had for ssc. 
Anne Orr’s Needlework Supplement has 
proved very popular. With over 50 designs 
for all the different branches of needlework, 
it is only roc. To order this, or patterns for 
the articles on this page, address Anne Orr, 
Goop HovusekEEPING, New York City, 
enclosing the necessary amount in stamps. 
- §9 





The Story of the Bible does not need to 
What it needs is explanation 


be retold. 


That is why BASIL KING has written 


TheaDiscovery of Gag 


The greatest series of Bible articles ever published in a maga- 


zine. 


Illustrated by Eugene 


E HAVE dealt hitherto with 
personalities only. The earlier 

Hebrew literature, as has been 

pointed out, is dramatic and 
biographical. We pass now to a new 
development, one in which all the cultural 
spirit of the race is gathered together and 
summed up, that of prophecy. Prophecy 
looms so large in all the later books of the 
Old Testament that a few words on the 
subject in general may not be out of place. 

The function of a prophet covered all 
those forces which both mold and express 
public opinion, and which among ourselves 
are divided among many agencies. Im- 
agine a state of society in which there were 
no parliaments or congresses, no elections, 
no newspapers, no clubs, no churches, no 
theaters, no colleges in the modern sense, 
no lectures, no science, no magazines, and 
very few books. Education was confined 
to that given to religious teachers in what 
were known as the Schools of the Prophets. 

The prophets occupied the place now 
held by teachers, preachers, politicians, and 
speakers along professional lines. Their 
duties were to instruct, to advise, to rebuke 
to warn, and to encourage. In warning, 
as also in encouraging they were obliged 
to point out possible results of present 
courses of action. Inferring these results 
by a process of deduction, they were often 
so correct that a power of prediction was 
ascribed to them. They became known as 
seers. The forecasting of the future was, 
however, a small part of their mission. 
As a means to the ends they were seeking 
it was practically never used except on 
occasions of great moment. Considering 
it only as deduction, though it is often 
much more, it is generally easy to see the 
perfectly reasonable grounds on which their 
arguments as to future things were based, 
the work of Isaiah himself offering a case 
in point. 

In Isaiah we come to one who is little 
more than a name, though a great name. 
To help us paint his portrait in the gallery 
of history we have but the shadow of a 
personality. His influence on the world 
has been entirely that of vigorous or en- 
raptured thought. Of his private life we 
know little outside his own allusions to 
himself, and they are rare. From scat- 
tered references we understand that he 
lived through the four reigns which marked 
the turning point of the kingdom of Judah 
toward decline. He was a married man, 
with at least two sons, and dwelt in Jeru- 
salem. His father’s name was Amoz, and 
there is some slight reason for thinking 
him of royal blood. Isaiah was certainly 
a member of the aristocratic classes and, 
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like Moses, had received all that his time 
could offer him in the way of intellectual 
training. During the reign of Hezekiah in 
particular his connection with the court 
was intimate. Otherwise his personal 
history is lost in the utterances of the poet, 
the prophet, and the spiritual statesman. 

For it is as a spiritual statesman that he 
not only impressed his own time, but im- 
presses ours. His outlook was_inter- 
national. His policy was world-wide. 
Preoccupied first with the mission of the 
Hebrew people, he sees that mission in 
relation to the destinies of other nations, 
and in the effect of other nations on his 
own. He is the first, and almost the only, 
Hebrew writer of the older school to take 
this stand. The others, for the most part, 
have the vision turned inward. If it goes 
outward at all, it is to the little peoples 
round about them. In Isaiah we find a 
soul whose hopes, fears, indignations, and 
yearnings for the future embrace the 
world, vith a message for which time has no 
limits to set, while civilization finds in it 
nothing to outgrow. 

He is all message—as he himself says, 
“a voice crying in the wilderness.” He is 
a voice crying in the wilderness especially in 
times of upheaval like today. In those 
stresses through which the nations pass 
periodically, when, as in Isaiah’s own 
phrase, their hearts are moved “as the 
trees of the wood before the wind,” he has 
exactly the right word tosay. It is a word 
so needed at all times, and so markedly 
needed in this third decade of the twentieth 
century, that it is a pity he should be so 
little understood. The greatest of all the 
prophets, undoubtedly the most heart- 
stirring poet and preacher whom the Old 
Testament presents to us, his flaming 
words are no more than dead letters to the 
vast majority of both Jews and Christians, 
for want of a little explanation. In 
churches and synagogues a few passages 
are read from time to time, not always 
those in which his teaching is most vividly 
conveyed, and little impression is produced 
beyond that of noble but meaningless 
language. Scholars alone have taken the 
trouble to understand him, but by them 
he is now so thoroughly explained that 
there is the less excuse for the ignorance 
within the churches of this most moving of 
ali the messengers of God, next to Jesus 
Christ. 

It. will be the object of this article to 
give a single clue by which the every-day, 
unscholarly reader may be able to follow 
his general thought, even if particular 
passages and phrases stil! remain obscure. 

First, let me point out that the book 


This one tells how Isaiah discovered the God of All Men 


Savage 


taken as a whole may be called a collection 
of magnificent fragments. There is no one 
topic raised, discussed, and carried to a 
conclusion. The book gives us but por- 
tions of what the prophet has uttered at 
times when only an outburst, a lyric, a cry 
of sorrow, of derision, or of ecstasy, has 
been written down. This has been added to 
what was said at another time, and both 
to what was said at another time still, and 
all in such a way that we have no more than 
broken utterances strung together, making 
no completed whole. There 7s a whole, as 
will presently be seen; but when we read, 
let us say, a chapter, we have for the most 
part mere excerpts—noble excerpts, it is 
true—detached from each other. They 
are like unrelated gems—pearls, rubies, 
emeralds, sapphires, diamonds, strung at 
random together, not to form a necklace, 
but with the object of preserving them, 
and yet so strung that a further purpose 
can be discerned. That purpose will be 
evident, I hope, when we have reached 
our clue. 

To this difficulty we must add a more 
serious one in the question as to whether 
what we know as the Book of Isaiah was 
written by one prophet or by two. Asa 
matter of fact the first thirty-nine chapters 
seem to constitute one work, and the re- 
maining chapters another. Between the 
two there are differences of style, matter, 
and locality, and, what is even more im- 
portant, of epoch. The first part plainly 
belongs to Judah in the decline of the 
monarchy; the second, just as plainly to 
Babylonia in the days preceding the return 
from exile. Scholars are now pretty well 
agreed that there were two Isaiahs, with a 
gap of two generations between them. 

For our present purpose the subject is of 
secondary interest only, in that our search 
is centered on the expanding concept of 
God. Where we find that expansion we are 
more or less indifferent to the name under 
which it is recorded. Just as America 1s 
America whether it was discovered by 
Christopher Columbus or Leif Ericson, se 
the discovery of God is to us the matter of 
importance, not the person whose name Is 
attached to a particular portion of the work. 

At the same time, the message of the two 
Tsaiahs is so similar that it is not strange 
that the ancient scribes—who were per- 
mitted to take many liberties with their 
text—should have merged them into one. 
Each is the complement of the other. The 
First begins; the Second carries out. The 
burden of the First is that a nation whose 
aims are material will come to disaster; 
the burden ‘of the Second, that a nation 
which has come (Continued on page 197) 
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SAIAH was—and is—“‘a voice crying in the wilderness.’’ Scholars alone have taken the trouble to 
understand him, but by them he is now so thoroughly explained that there is the less excuse for the 
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HEATHER finds her love-story in Hampton Valley, 
the scene of the best small-town story of the year 


Under a Thousand Eyes 


By 


Florence 


Bingham Livingston 


Illustrated by Maurice £L. Bower 


Résumé of Earlier Instalments 
T WAS a sad homecoming for Heather 
| Davenway. She had not seen the little 

townofherbirth since herfather’sdeath, 
and then her home had been prosperous. 
Now she returned to find it overrun with a 
miscellaneous assemblage of boarders, her 
mother a drudge to their myriad wants. 

It made Heather even more decided to 
take Mrs. Davenway back to New York 
City with her at the end of her summer’s 
vacation, and share with her all the oppor- 
tunities and pleasures that had been her 
own for the last few years. 

Homecoming had other disappoint- 
ments, too. Clif Stanleigh, the favorite 
playmate of her childhood, had grown into 
a tired, colorless man endlessly busy with 
the dull details of his little village store. 
Heather could no longer see in him the 
delightful person she had remembered. 
His failure and his lack of ambition 
haunted her. 

She consoled herself with the manifest 
success of Wylie Chamberlain, another 
companion of her schooldays, who was 


happily making his way in the village— 
and somehow carrying with him the atmos- 
phere of big business and a certain future. 
In Wylie Heather found the greatest com- 
fort of her summer. She liked him more 
and more. 

Her home life was constantly irritated 
by the presence of Booth Ransome, a 
stranger, and a suspicious stranger, who 
kept bothering them to sell him the strip of 
woods down by the river, which they wanted 
to hold for the timber. In ten years it 
should bring them in a nice little sum. 

But, one night, the woods burned. The 
trees that were the hope of the Davenway 
family went up in smoke. And Mrs. 
Davenway was glad to accept the thou- 
sand dollars Booth Ransome offered her, 
now that the property was useless to her. 
Heather’s mind was filled with preying 
suspicion of him. She had heard him 
coming in at the unprecedented hour of 
half-past one, the night of the fire. She 
felt sure—with no proof but her own feel- 
ing—that he had set the fire that gave him 
the property he wanted. 


She found relief from these troubling 
thoughts in restoring to life a faded little 
spinster who had been buried alive in , 
society of militant married women. She 
even selected a husband for her, and 
planned to see Miss Cula Clare Leathes 
Mrs. Zelotes Joselyn before she herseli 
left Hampton Valley for New York City 
in the fall. 

Chapter XXIII 


HE HAMPTONITES were great 
travelers. Half the news in the 
Ttemizer was about the jaunts away 
from the Valley. In a busy and 

continuous game of tag, the inhabitants of 
Hampton visited relatives and friends in § 
all parts of the state, over in New Hamp. } 
shire, down in Connecticut; they took va- 
cations in Maine; they made_ shopping 
trips to Boston and New York; they 


They found Booth Ransome alive but uncon- 

scious, pinned down by a half-burned tree 

that had been loosened by the wind 
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repeatedly spent week-ends with father’s 
folks in Loopville or with daughter in 
Moon Hollow, and everybody reported a 
fine time. If you found a Hamptonite 
who did not travel, you discovered that he 
had rheumatism or heart trouble, or else 
that he belonged to those who clung to 
memories and deplored the slightest varia- 
tion from the social order of three genera- 
tions ago. 

Grandma Davenway, for instance, disap- 
proved of this restlessness and did not 
suspect that the increased facility of 
transportation was the only new factor. 
The joy of visiting, of exchanging experi- 
ences, of finding out what other people 
were doing, had always been characteristic 
of the section, but formerly the area in 
which it might be exercised was greatly 
circumscribed, being gauged by the dis- 
tance which the family horse could cover in 
an hour or two. 

Heather, bearing an offering of a rasp- 
berry pie, unexpectedly encountered the 
full force of this criticism by announcing 
that she was to spend several days with 
the Judevines in their cottage at Tipping 
Rock Lake. Only the pie was wholly 
Satisfactory. The old lady sniffed delight- 
edly as she lifted the napkin and released 
the warm, spicy odor of the raspberries 
fising from the holes in the flaky crust 
that were supposed to simulate leafy 
branches. 

“Your mother’s a fine cook, Heather,” 




























she said, and her praise could not go 
higher. “But what are you sayin’ ’bout 
a vacation? Vacation from what?” 

“From work,” laughed Heather. ‘Don’t 
you know I’ve been working all the year?” 

“Well, but good land! Ain’t Hampton 
Valley a vacation from New York? Now 
you’re goin’ to Tippin’ Rock to get a 
vacation from Hampton Valley. Where’ll 
you go to get a vacation from Tippin’ 
Rock?” 

Heather laughed again, but made no 
defense. 

Grandma Davenway picked up her 
thread lace and resuxxed her knitting. “I 
don’t understand the times,” she sighed. 
“They ain’t much like they was when I 
was young. When we went away from 
home, it was just for the day. But nowa- 
days seems like folks only think about 
enjoyin’ themselves.” 

“Dear me, Grandma, don’t you believe 
in having good times?” 

“Lor’ sakes, child, of course I do, but 
in reason. I don’t b’lieve in lettin’ the 
work slide.” 

“But I think it’s wonderful to get out 
in the country and live in the open air and 
listen to the birds and enjoy the trees,” 
said Heather. 

“Huh!” declared Grandma Davenway. 
“You don’t have to go away from home 
to get those things. Ain’t Hampton 
country? And you can hear the birds 
sing while you’re doin’ your housework. 
As for air, I always get plenty. I have 
my window up in the summer, and in 
winter I open my bedroom door into the 
cold parlor, so I get all the air anybody 
needs.” 





dark eyes crinkled with 
amusement. “It isn’t like being out of 
doors, Grandma dear. I love to lie on the 
ground and look up into the trees and out 
over the water. I could be happy for 
hours that way.” 

The old lady looked over her spectacles, 
giving the girl an anxious scrutiny. “I 
wonder if you ain’t bilious, Heather. It 
ain’t healthy to feel so languid as 
that.” 

Heather smiled at her gayly. 
you love trees?” 

“Love ’em? ’Tain’t seemly to talk of 
nature that way. I like trees. Of course. 
We always had two good sugar groves and 
some big elms in the pasture and a coupla 
apple orchards, but didn’t nobody lie 
’round on the ground just lookin’ at ’em. 
We had work to do. Besides, what would - 
you stare at ’em for? After you’ve once 
seen ’em and know they’re there, that’s 
all, ain’t it?” 

“Sometimes it is,” admitted Heather 
vaguely, and she made no attempt to 
bewilder the old lady by advocating an 
unpractical attitude toward nature. 

Tipping Rock Lake was only eight miles 
from Hampton, and all summer the Jude- 
vines, like many other citizens, went back 


and forth between their home in the Valley 
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and their cottage by the water. The lake 
was at the northern base of Hemlock Knob 
and had been named for a huge boulder 
dropped by one of the glaciers that had 
overrun the state in prehistoric times. The 
Judevine cottage, one of a dozen scattered 
through the silver birches that outlined the 
shore, was large and well furnished, with 
wide, screened porches and a boat landing 
of its own. 

Heather compromised with her con- 
science about leaving her mother at home 
by thinking of the real vacation they were 
to have together before long and by getting 
a woman to help a few hours each day 
while she was gone. Then she gave her- 
self up to a care-free week. She forgot 
all her irritation over small-town ways; 
she forgot the frenzied hours of cooking 
and housework; she even forgot the stand 
she had been making for a wider, more 
independent life which would separate her 
forever from the restrictions of Hampton 
Valley. 

She was very fond of Mrs. Judevine, a 
woman of culture and extensive reading. 
Kitty, 2 slender, blonde girl with large, 
blue eyes, had been an intimate playmate 
of her childhood. There was therefore no 
false effort toward sociability. 

Friday night Mr. Judevine arrived in the 
car, bringing with him a party of young 
people to spend the week-end—Wylie 
Chamberlain among them. Heather was 
amazed to realize how close Wylie kept to 
her all evening long—and how glad she 
was to have him. 


XXIV 


‘THE morning following was cool, but the 
sunshine was dazzling on foliage washed 
fresh by a storm, during the night. By 
afternoon the ground was comparatively 
dry again, and the young people took the 
trail that wound up Hemlock Knob— 
a shady trail, spattered with sunshine 
that sifted down through the maples and 
beeches. Higher up, there were hemlocks 
and balsams and spruce, although the firs 
were thicker on the slope toward Hamp- 
ton; and at the top an occasional stunted 
mountain ash or straight birch found a 
precarious foothold. 

They strolled lazily, brushing aside the 
wide, flat leaves of dogwood that reached 
out into the path; they prowled around 
fallen tree trunks for fungus, some white, 
and some brilliant yellow or scarlet; they 
gathered mountain ferns and maidenhair 
and rattlesnake plantain and _ bunch- 
berries. 

The trail was crossed and recrossed by 
a small stream, tumbling over the rocks 
now and then, and scolding noisily along 
its bed of stones. Heather found Wylie 
Chamberlain always at hand to help her 
over this stream. He did it unobtrusively 
and naturally, as if it were his business to 
look out for her, and again she marveled 
that it seemed to her natural, too. 

Once she slipped in the wet moss, flung 
out one hand to catch at a branch, missed 
it, and plunged. Wylie turned in time to 
see her predicament and to catch her 
before she fell. 

“Oh, I’m so helpless!” she gasped, 
laughing shakily. 

Wylie took her hands and looked down 
tenderly into her eyes. “Darling, you 
know I want to help you always—if you'll 
let me.” 


They stood a moment without moving, 
breathless, gazing deep into each other’s 
eyes. 

“Heather, will you marry me?” 

Her lips parted, but for some reason 
they formed no word. Then they curved 
in a faint smile. He drew her closer. 

Kitty’s voice rang excitedly down the 
path: “Aren’t you coming? We're all 
waiting for you.” 

“Confound them!” muttered Wylie. 
“Do they have to watch us every second?” 

But as Kitty ran in view, calling with 
anxious insistence, they shouted that they 
were coming—and followed. They were 
not alone again during the afternoon. 

After supper they walked out” together 
to a big, flat rock at the end of the lake 
and scrambled to the top of it, where they 
could look out over the water and watch 
the moonlight on the trees. 

“Happy, little girl?’”’ he asked softly. 

“T—T don’t know.” 

“Don’t know!” he exclaimed. “That 
isn’t the right way for an engaged girl to 
talk.” 

“But, Wylie,” she protested, hardly 
pleased by his assurance, ‘I don’t know 
whether we’re engaged or not.” 

“Vou don’t!” His voice was sharp 
with alarm. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

“T mean,” she said slowly, “that it 
depends upon what you plan to do. You 
see, I—I want to be happy. I can’t tell 
you how much I want to be happy. 
Probably it’s because I’m selfish, but I 
don’t believe—honestly I don’t believe— 
that I could care enough for any man to 
be happy with him unless our ambitions 
were the same. And I’m afraid—well, you 
seem to be happy in Hampton Valley.” 

“Great heavens!”’ he burst out, with 
enormous relief. ‘You gave me a terrible 
scare. If that’s what worries you, let me 
tell you that I’m satisfied with Hampton 
Valley for a while—for a while only. I’m 
doing pretty well here, and I figure that 
in two or three years I'll have saved 
enough so that I can go to some city and 
have the right send-off to make a bigger 
start in the law. I’ve no intention of 
staying in Hampton after I feel that I’m 
ready for the city. Believe me, no! Does 
that suit you?” 


“WES. Oh, yes, it does,’ she said em- 

phatically. ‘But then—there’s one 
more thing. You told me once that you 
had other interests besides the law. Would 
you mind telling me what they are?” 

He seemed surprised for a moment. 
Then he laughed. “Why, of course I'll 
tell you. As fast as I accumulate money, 
I lend it, just as the banks do. I had no 
intention of making it sound like a secret. 
It’s as open as the day.” 

Heather was relieved. It seemed that 
she had teken his chance reticence with 


too much seriousness. Following the meth-: 


ods of a bank—there was nothing objec- 
tionable about that. She hardly knew 
what she had feared, but in the reaction 
from her vague misgivings she was wholly 
at peace and wholly satisfied. 

“Any other doubts?” he asked with 
indulgent tenderness. 

She looked up into his face, distinct as 
a cameo in the moonlight. She liked its 
leanness, the set of the head, the firm 
clearness of jaw and chin. Now that her 
questions were blotted out, she was thrilled 
with pride in him, thrilled with the 


Under a Thousand Eyes 


magnetism of his strength and _nearneg 

“No. No doubts!” she breathed, 

“Darling—darling only girl!” 

With his arm about her, he chided he 
affectionately for not trusting his methods 
and his ambitions, and she admitted he 
foolishness so naively that together they 
laughed all barriers out of existence. They 
planned a beautiful, glowing future, with 
an optimism ineffably heightened by the 
calm grandeur about them. Tipping Rock 
Lake glistened and shifted softly under the 
moonlight, as if it were frosted with silver 
The white trunks of the birches gleamed 
like candles at the edge of the water. The 
evening hush was broken only by the dis. 
tant croaking of frogs in a swamp. 

This calmness, this beauty, erased all the 
perplexities of the last few weeks. Under 
the spell, Heather felt her courage im. 
mensely strengthened. Even life in Hamp. 
ton Valley took on a glamour. She could 
be happy there—that is, for a time, as 
Wylie had said—so long as she did not 
have to sacrifice her ambition for a wider 
life later on. 

Monday morning Wylie took her back 
to Hampton in his car, and they told each 
other how blissfully happy they were and 
how wonderful it was to be alive in this 
gorgeous world that was brilliant with sun- 
shine and drenched with sparkling dew. 

They planned about the house that they 
would build in Hampton Valley; planned 
also that they would sell it in two or three 
years—because, in spite of Mrs. Daven- 
way’s experience, it was always possible 
to sell if one waited a little. 

“And then for the world!” Wylie 
summed up with a wide gesture. 

“Then for the world!” 
Heather ecstatically. 

She told her mother all about it as soon 
as she reached home. Silently Mrs. 
Davenway took her into her arms and 
kissed her. Heather looked up in wonder. 

“Aren’t you glad, mother? You haven't 
said you’re glad.” 

Mrs. Davenway smiled at her lovingly. 
“You know I’m glad of anything that 
makes you happy, dearest.” ; 

Heather was vaguely disappointed. “I 
thought she’d be more enthusiastic,” she 
reflected wistfully. ‘But maybe she will 
be—when she gets used to it.” 
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BooTtu RANSOME swung his red cat 
out of Checker Street and _purred 
smoothly down through the village. At 
the corner of Railroad a gust of wind lifted 
his hat. With a quick gesture he jammed 
it on again. 

“Darn’ windy 
“But never mind.” 

He was in too high spirits to be easily 
ruffled. He felt himself a conqueror; and 
although the victory was small, it had for 
him an absolute value. At last he had 
conquered Mrs. Davenway. He had been 
crafty and deceitful and treacherous, and as 
a result he had broken her resistance. She 
had accepted his terms on the river prop- 
erty, and he had made the first payment. 
He stood to make four thousand dollars 
on the deal. 

It was not a large amount, even to 
Booth Ransome, but it represented some- 
thing besides money. It was a proof ol 
his acumen and diplomacy, and it gave 
him a feeling of (Continued on page 9) 
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EATHER smiled at her grandmother gaily. ‘Don’t you love trees?” “Love 
gave ’em? ’Tain’t seemly to talk of nature that way. Besides, what would you stare 
> 90) at ’em for? After you’ve once seen ’em and know they’re there, that’s all, ain’t it?” 
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Guarantee 


that the recipes contained in these 
cookery pages have been tested by 
the Department of Cookery; and 
if you do your part in following the 
instructions given, you will have 
valuable additions to your recipe 


file. 


If you have a special problem 


in cookery which we might help 
you solve, address the Department 
of Cookery, Good Housekeeping 


Institute, 105 West 39th Street, 
New York City, enclosing a stamp 
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HE short but very merry month of 
February! Its days flit by with a 
hop, skip, and jump, and to speed 
them on their merry way we have 

made February the month of all others 
for entertaining. The birthdays of Wash- 
ington and of Lincoln give the hostess two 
good reasons for inviting her friends to 
grace the festive board. And good St. 
Valentine, without whose aid the month of 
February could not trip so merrily, is an 
excellent third. Then, too, perhaps some 
member of your own family proclaims this 
same month as that of his birth. And 
that should bring a birthday party, too. 
For indeed it is a tragedy when man or 
woman, in looking child-ward, must say, 
“Oh, if I had only had some birthday 
parties!’ or “I have never had a birthday 
cake!” Let every mother make a firm 
resolve that her every child, young or old, 
shall have a birthday cake even if he can 
not have a real party. 

Birthday parties for the small folk 
should be carefully and thoughtfully pre- 
pared with the cake as the prime attrac- 
tion. One or two very simple sandwiches, 
with plain ice-cream, and the birthday 
cake as the top-off, are ample, as the 
following menus suggest. 


Daisy Sandwiches Football Sandwiches 
Custard Cream Pyramid Birthday Cake 
or 
Goblin Sandwiches Baseball Sandwiches 
Vasile Ice Cream Birthday Cake 


oe 


For the Daisy Sand- 
wiches, cut square slices of 
graham bread and butter 
them. Make a daisy with 
the well-seasoned yolks of 
hard-cooked eggs for the 
round center, and radiating 
from it the petals formed 
of the hard-cooked whites cut into slim, 
lengthwise strips. For Football Sand- 
wiches, trim slices of brown bread into the 
form of a football and use orange marma- 
lade for the filling. On top of each sand- 
wich make the markings of a football with 
white frosting, using a frosting tube. 

A Pyramid Birthday Cake will captivate 
the youngsters at once. Bakea plain cake 
in four square layers. Then, with one 
layer cake as the foundation, cut the other 
three, each one smaller in size than the 
previous one. Pile in pyramid fashion 
on the foundation layer and then frost the 
cake with white frosting. Dip animal 
crackers in various-colored frostings or 
melted chocolate, dry thoroughly, and 
place them against the sides of each layer 
of the pyramid, giving the effect of animals 
marching around the cake. For example, 
chickens may be frosted in yellow, and 
bears in brown. © Place the candles on the 
tip top of the pyramid. 

For Goblin Sandwiches, cut round slices 
of white bread and spread very thinly with 
cream cheese. Tuck two lettuce leaves in 
each sandwich on opposite sides, to repre- 
sent the ears of a goblin. Trim to any 
fantastic shape. On top, put two small 
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raisins for the eyes and a triangular piece 
of pickled beet for the nose. Cut crescent- 
shaped pieces of beet for the eyebrows and 
mouth. 

For Baseball Sandwiches, spread round 
slices of white bread with jam. On top of 
each sandwich mark the two seams and 
stitches of a baseball, using chocolate icing 
and a frosting tube. 

To add a new touch to the Birthday 
Cake, frost it with plain white icing and 
decorate it on top with tiny, artificial 
bunnies, ducks, or other small animals, 
which always delight the youngsters. And 
to add a final touch of dignity to the party, 
even though it may be for small folk, let 
them have place-cards. Use simple, sweet 
crackers oblong in shape. In the center ot 
each cracker, place a very small mound of 
frosting and stand an animal cracker ol 
the kiddy’s preference in the middle of the 
mound. Then tie a small tag or card, on 
which is printed the youngster’s name, 
about the animal’s neck. These tiny place- 
cards may be arranged on the children’s 
napkins. : 

And “big folks’ have birthday parties, 
too, at which either of the following lunch- 
eons might be served: 
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Tomato Bouillon 
Molded, Jellied Chicken 
Mayonnaise 
Clover Biscuits 
Pineapple Ice Birthday Cake 
Spiced Nuts Coffee 

or 
Fruit Cocktail 
Veal Croquettes with 
Tomato Sauce 
Mashed Potato Border 
Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Banana Surprise 
Birthday Cake 
Coffee 





For Banana Surprise, split bananas 
lengthwise. Lay one half on each plate 
with the cut side up. On it lay a long, 
narrow slice of ice-cream cut from a brick, 
and cover with the other half of the banana. 
Top with slightly-sweetened whipped 
cream and dot with candied rose petals. 

A grown-up Birthday Cake may be 
elaborate or simple, as one pleases. The 
Valentine Birthday Cake illustrated in this 
article was made here in the Institute and 
proved a creation indeed when borne to 
the table, with its lighted candles casting 
their reflection on its delicate tracery of 
pink frosting and dainty rosebuds. Any 
hostess may create it, or a like one using a 
round board and round cakes instead. 
Have a board made, either heart-shaped 
or round, as you may wish, of sufficient 
size to hold the large center cake with the 
smaller ones grouped around it. Cover 
the board with crépe paper following out 
the general color scheme, and tack a heavy 
braid of the same colored crépe paper 
around the edge of the board. Bake the 
large cake for the center, using either a 
heart-shaped pan or a round angel-cake 
pan, as desired. Bake as many smaller 
heart-shaped or round cakes as there are 
guests, placing in each small cake a pro- 
phetic gift, such as a ring, coin, thimble, 
etc. Frost all the cakes with a_ rich, 
white icing, then place on the board and 
decorate as desired with ornamental frost- 
ing and frosting tubes. Place a candle 
on each small cake. If an angel-cake pan 
is used, a small round of cardboard with 
six holes in it may be placed in the center 
opening of 
the cake, and 
six delicate 
tosebuds of 
the same 
tint as the 
decorations 
arranged in 
It. 
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Valentine insists that everything shall 
be suggestive of happiness and fun. 
Originality in table decoration as well as in 
the selection of the menu should be the 
aim of every hostess. The illustration at 
the top of the page shows an attractive 
table centerpiece. Down the center of 
the table cover, run a piece of white card- 
board seven inches high, of the necessary 
length, sloping it gracefully at intervals, 
as illustrated, to simulate a hedge. At 
either side of every two covers, run strips 
of cardboard at right angles from the center 
of the partition almost to the edge of the 
table, sloping gradually. Cover the entire 
hedge with soft maiden-hair fern, aspara- 
gus fern, wandering jew, or artificial vines, 
and decorate it with delicate pink roses, 
sweet peas, jonquils, marguerites, or hya- 
cinths, your color scheme determining 
your choice of flower. Care should be 
taken to slope the cardboard of the founda- 
tion af such intervals as will bring the drop 
between the couples on opposite sides of 
the table. If preferred, the partitions may 
be made of lattice wood or narrow chicken 
wire. To carry out further the spirit of 
the decoration, each stall should con- 
tain a candlestick with the candle and 
shade of a color to harmonize with the 
general color scheme. The place-cards 
should be held together by ribbon, and 
“two hearts that beat as one” may amica- 
bly share one nut dish. 

In planning a menu for St. Valentine’s 
Day, the hostess should keep in mind an 
appropriate color scheme of red and white, 
as shown in the following luncheon menus: 





COURTESY OF JOHN WANAMAKER, NEW YORE 


The charming centerpieces on this page were designed by Gabrielle Rosiére 


OF STERN BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


St. Valentine warmly welcomes the coming guests 
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Chicken Bouillon 
Creamed Scallops and 
Mushroom Timbales 
Pimiento Sandwiches 
Radish Roses Celery Hearts 
Red Cherry Salad 
Sponge Drops Candied Hearts 
Coffee 
or 
Cream of Celery Soup 
Croiton Hearts 
Ham Mousse Green Peas 
Mashed Potato Hearts 
Molded Beet Salad 
Raspberry Ice Cream 
Valentine Cakes Kisses 

Coffee 


In the first luncheon, serve the bouillon 
with Paprika Crackers made by spreading 
salted crackers with a mixture of softened 
butter colored with paprika. Crisp in the 
oven before serving. 

Serve the Creamed Scallops and Mush- 
rooms, which appear in recipe form on 
page 70 of this issue, in heart-shaped 
timbale cases with a red heart cut out of 
pimiento on top of each timbale case. 

For the Pimiento Sandwiches, butter 
slices of white and graham bread, arrange 
strips of pimiento over the surface of the 
bread, putting a white and graham slice 
together for each sandwich, and cut in 
heart shape. 

For Red Cherry Salad, use one can of 
large red cherries. Add one cupful of sugar 
to one cupful of the canned cherry juice and 
let come to a boil. Meanwhile, soak one 
and one-half tablespoonfuls of granulated 
gelatin in one cupful of orange juice and 
one tablespoonful of lemon juice combined, 
for five minutes. Pit two cupfuls of the 
canned cherries and replace the pits with 
halves of pecan-meats. Add the gelatin 
to the hot sirup and stir until dissolved. 
Put the stuffed cherries into six cold, wet, 
individual, heart-shaped molds. Pour the 
sirup on while hot, and when stiff, serve on 
lettuce garnished with whipped cream 
mayonnaise and sprinkled with chopped 
maraschino cherries. 

Cut the Sponge Drops in heart shapes 
and sprinkle with powdered sugar. 

In serving the second luncheon sug- 
gested, sprinkle finely chopped pimientos 
in the soup. Cut the bread witha heart- 
shaped 
vegetable 
cutter before 
making croti- 
tons. Ar- 
range the 
sliced Ham 
Mousse on 
individual 
plates, with | 
the Mashed 
Potato 
Hearts,made 
by forcing 
mashed po- 
tato through 
a pastry bag 
and tube, 
: filled with 

— Green Peas. 
(Continued 
on page 158) 
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The Ins and Outs of Boiled Icing 


The 


FLUFFY, delicate icing is undeni- 
ably the crowning glory of any 
cake, whether it is for the simple 
family meal or an annual celebra- 

tion. And one of the choicest cake icings 
with all its possible variations we find in the 
“boiled” variety. “Boiled” or “‘cooked” 
icings, as they may be known to some of us, 
are in a few cases made without egg-whites, 
but for the most part icings of this kind 
consist of a sugar sirup beaten into egg- 
whites which have been whipped until very 
stiff. Success in making such an icing 
depends largely upon boiling the sirup to 
just the right degree. If the sirup is not 
cooked long enough, the icing will be 
“runny’’.and will not mound, while if it is 
cooked too long, it often sugars even before 
it can be spread. 

To determine accurately when the right 
degree has been reached, a candy thermom- 
eter is almost indispensable. We wish 
we might induce every housewife to pur- 
chase such a thermometer, for by its use 
boiled icing remains a mystery no longer; 
while with the more common method of 
sirup testing the result is sometimes a 
failure. So arm yourself with a candy 
thermometer and become an artist in the 
making of boiled icing. 

The simplest Boiled Icing is made with 
granulated sugar, egg-white, water, and 
flavoring. In a saucepan place one cupful 
of granulated sugar and one-half cupful of 
cold water. Bring slowly to the boiling- 
point over a low heat, stirring until all the 
sugar is dissolved. Then place the candy 
thermometer, if you have one, in position 
in the saucepan and continue simmering 
gently, without stirring, until the thermom- 
eter registers exactly 238° F. If you do 
not have a thermometer, test the sirup 
frequently by dipping a fork or spoon into it 
and lifting it into the air. If the sirup is 
sufficiently cooked, it will drop from the 
tines of the fork, leaving a wavy, fairy-tike 
thread behind it. Just before the sirup is 
ready to remove from the heat, break one 
egg-white into a bowl and beat it until very 
stiff and dry. Remove the sirup from the 


For boiled icing, cook the sirup until it 
forms a light, wavy thread, or until the 
candy thermometer registers 238° F. 


Bride’s 
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heat and pour it at once over the beaten 
egg-white very slowly so as not to cook the 
egg, beating rapidly until all the sirup has 
been added. If the hot sirup is added too 
quickly, it will cook the egg-white, and the 
resulting icing will be lumpy. Continue to 
beat the icing with a spoen or egg-whip 
until it is light and almost stiff enough to 
spread on the cake. Then add one-half 
teaspoonful of vanilla and continue beating 
until the icing is creamy and thick enough 
tomound. Spread on the cool cake, using 
a spatula, in quick, deft movements, 
spreading both the sides and top of the 
cake. One cupful of grated coconut 
transforms this plain, boiled icing into a 
snow-capped mountain of delight. Sprin- 
kle coconut over the top and sides of the 
cake before the icing is dry. 

The variations in boiled icing are many, 
and one that has a particularly delicious 
flavor is the Brown Sugar Boiled Icing. 
In a saucepan place one cupful of brown 
sugar and one-half cupful of cold water. 
Place over a slow heat with the candy 
thermometer in position. Bring slowly to 
the boiling-point, stirring until the sugar is 


Add flavoring, spread 
thickly on top and sides 
of cake, using a spatula 


Primer 


dissolved. Then simmer gently, without 
stirring, until the thermometer registers 
exactly 252° F. Just before it is ready to 
remove from the heat, break one egg-white 
into a bowl and beat until stiff and dry. 
Remove the sirup from the heat and pour 
it gradually over the egg-white, beating 
constantly. Continue beating with q 
spoon until the mixture is thick enough to: 
mound. Add one-fourth teaspoonful of 
vanilla and spread over the cake -with 
a spatula. 

For Chocolate Boiled Icing prepare 
plain, boiled icing as directed above. When 
the sirup reaches 238° F., remove it from 
the heat and add to one beaten egg-white, 
beating constantly all the while. Whenall 
the sirup has been added, beat in quickly 
one square of melted chocolate and blend 
thoroughly until of the right consistency to 
spread on the cake. One-half teaspoonful 
of vanilla and one-half cupful of chopped 
nut-meats may be added to this icing. 

With an orange cake an Orange Boiled 
Icing is most attractive. To make this, 
use the same ingredients in the same 
proportions as in plain, boiled icing: one 
cupful of sugar and one-half cupful of 
water. Combine and slowly bring to the 
boiling-point, stirring constantly until the 
sugar is dissolved. Simmer gently until 
the temperature of 238° F. is reached. 
Remove from the heat and pour gradually 
over one egg-white beaten stiff. Then add 
the grated rind of one medium-sized orange 
and continue the beating until the icing is 
creamy and thick enough to spread on a 
cake. Sprinkle grated orange peel over 
the surface of the iced cake when it is 
finished 

For Coffee Boiled Icing, make a coffee 
infusion, using two tablespoonfuls of coffee 
to one cupful of water. Measure one-half 
cupful of the coffee infusion and place ina 
saucepan with one cupful of granulated 
sugar. Follow the procedure suggested 
above, cooking the sirup to 238° F. Then 
remove from the heat and pour over one 
egg-white beaten stiff, and continue beat- 
ing until the icing is thick enough to spread. 


Then slowly add the hot sirup to the 
stiffly-beaten egg-white, stirring until 
thick enough to mound on the cake 
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When you place before a guest 
a delicious stew unique in 
flavoring and seasoning, and 
add to it dumplings light as 
fallen snow, you have pro- 
vided a feast fit for Lucullus 


Stews of Infinite 


HE one-time plebeian stew now finds 
itself among the aristocrats of the 
dinner table, and with the attain- 
ment of a higher social position it 

has acquired the charm of variety. As a 
satisfying and nourishing article of diet, a 
stew, when properly made, can not be 
surpassed, and when it is colorful, made so 
by its ingredients or by a garnish, it is 
attractive enough to please the most 
fastidious taste. 

If you desire a stew of unique and 
delicious flavor, you will find it in Stewed 
Veal. Prepare three cupfuls of vegetables 
as follows: One cupful of pared and quar- 
tered potatoes, three-fourths cupful of 
small, whole mushrooms, and one-half 
cupful of sweet green peppers cut in strips. 
Cut one and one-half pounds of shoulder 
of veal into small chunks and flour them. 
Brown the vegetables and the floured veal 
in hot drippings in a shallow stew-pan. 
Season with two teaspoonfuls of salt, one 
small onion chopped very fine. one-eighth 
teaspoonful each of paprika and celery salt, 
and one bay-leaf. When well browned and 
seasoned, add two cupfuls of boiling water, 
cover closely, and simmer for two hours. 
Thicken with four tablespoonfuls of flour 
blended with two tablespoonfuls of milk, 
and cook fifteen minutes longer. Serve in 
a deep platter, garnished with parsley and 
surrounded with Cream Dumplings made 
as follows: Sift together two cupfuls of 
pastry flour, three teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, and one-half teaspoonful of salt. 
Add enough thin cream or top milk to 
make a dough soft enough to drop from a 
spoon—about three-fourths cupful. Mix 
with a spatula and drop from the end of a 
spoon into the boiling stew, placing each 
dumpling on a piece of vegetable or meat, 
if possible, so that it may not become 
Immersed in the liquid. Cover tightly and 
steam twelve minutes. 

For Beef Goulash, dice one-fourth pound 
of fat salt pork and fry it with two medium- 
sized onions, sliced, until golden brown in 
color. While the onions and pork are 
frying, take one pound of round steak and 
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rub in two tablespoonfuls of flour on each 
side. Then cut the steak inte two-inch 
pieces. Place the fried onions ¢ .d pork in 
a casserole and cover with four large 
potatoes and four carrots, pared and quar- 
tered. Then lay in the meat squares and 
pour over all three cupfuls of canned 
tomatoes seasoned with two teaspoonfuls 
of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of celery salt. 
Cover and bake in a 350° F. oven for two 
and one-half hours. 

Haricot of Mutton. Chop one medium- 
sized onion and one large green pepper fine. 
Sauté in two tablespoonfuls of bacon fat 
until tender. Then remove the onion and 
pepper. To the fat add one and one-half 
pounds of lean mutton cut in chunks one 
and one-half inches square, and brown; 
then add tht fried onions and pepper. 
Season with two and one-half teaspoonfuls 
of salt and one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper. Then add two cupfuls of water, 
cover closely, and stew until tender—about 
one hour. Add one can of peas, drained, 
and heat thoroughly before serving. 

Stewed Pigs’ Knuckles with Sweet Pota- 
toes furnish a delicious dish. Wash three 
pounds of fresh pigs’ knuckles and score 
the skin. Rub them with one tablespoon- 
ful of salt and dust them with. pepper. 
Place in a kettle with enough water to 
cover them. Cover closely and allow to 
simmer for two and one-half hours. Then 
add six sweet potatoes pared and cut in 
strips lengthwise, and cook three-quarters 
of an hour longer. Take out the pigs’ 
knuckles and remove the skin and the 
bones; lay the meat on a platter and sur- 
round it with a border of the potatoes. 
To every cupful of liquid in which the 
meat was cooked, add two tablespoonfuls 
of flour mixed to a paste with one table- 
spoonful of water, one tablespoonful of 
horseradish, and one-half teaspeonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, and cook until 


Variety 


thickened. Serve with jellied cranberries 
or fried apples. 

Ham in a Bean Pot. Freshen, if neces- 
sary, one thick slice of ham, and cut into 
convenient-sized pieces for serving. Place 
it in a bean pot together with six or eight 
carrots scraped and sliced. Then add one 
cup ‘ul of condensed tomato soup and 
one cupful of boiling water. Cover tightly 
and bake three hours, or until the ham is 
perfectly tender. If one prefers, either white 
or sweet potatoes may be used instead of 
the carrots. The end of a ham might be 
used quite as successfully in this recipe. 

An excellent stew can be made from the 
remnants of cold roasts. The following 
recipe, using left-over roast beef, proves 
delicious. Take one and one-half pounds 
of the cold roast and cut in small pieces. 
Heat it in a gravy made by dissolving two 
bouillon cubes in two cupfuls of boiling 
water and thickening with four table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Or, if you have the 
bones from the meat, boil them up and 
make a gravy of the broth by adding two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a speck of pepper to 
each cupful of liquid. Cook the meat in 
the gravy until perfectly tender; then add 
four small onions sliced, one sweet green 
pepper sliced, one cupful of stewed toma- 
toes, and two cupfuls of cooked macaroni. 
Season to taste with salt, pepper, and 
celery salt. 

For Longshoreman’s Fish Chowder, dice 
one-half pound of fat salt pork and fry: to 
a light straw color; remove the pork and 
fry three small onions in the fat. Strain 
out the onions and put the fat in the 
saucepan. Cut three pounds of fresh had- 
dock in small pieces, rub with one table- 
spoonful of salt, and dust with one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper. Lay the haddock 
in the saucepan; add six potatoes pared 
and sliced, then the onions and the pork. 
Cover well with water and cook one-half 
hour or until the potatoes are tender. 
Add three cupfuls of rich milk and six 
pilot biscuits broken in pieces. Bring all 


to a boil and serve. a 
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Tidbits from Our Readers 


Each Recipe Serves Six Persons Unless Otherwise Stated 


Chicken Neptune 
3236 Total Calories 1008 Protein Calories 
2 cupfuls cooked, white 6 fresh mushrooms, 
chicken meat, diced _ sliced 
2 dozen large oysters 44 green pepper, chop- 
2 dozen fresh shrimps Ped sn! 
1 small can crab meat “,2I™EntO, 


“ fine 
1 pint cream 4 tablespoonfuls 
1144 teaspoonfuls salt butter 
% teaspoonful pepper 


chopped 


2 tablespoonfuls flour 
\% teaspoonful paprika 

Wash the shrimp and cook for twenty 
minutes in boiJing water; shell, and remove 
the viscera. Wash the oysters, cook 
slowly in their own juice until the edges 
curl. Carefully clean the crab meat. 
Combine the sliced mushrooms and green 
pepper chopped, and sauté for three min- 
utes in two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Meanwhile prepare a white sauce by 
placing two tablespoonfuls of the butter 
in the top of a double-boiler. | When 
melted, add the flour gradually, stirring 
constantly. When smooth, add the cream 
slowly and the seasoning, still stirring the 
mixture, and cook until thoroughly blended. 
Then combine with the diced chicken, 
oysters, shrimp, crab meat, mushrooms, 
green pepper, and pimiento, using a fork. 
Heat thoroughly and serve on small slices of 
toast. This quantity will serve ten persons. 

Naomi Swett, 248 13th St., Portland. Ore. 
Chicken Mousse 

2437 Total Calories 506 Protein Calories 


2 cupfuls cooked, diced 1 tablespoonful granu- 
chicken lated gelatin 

1 cupful milk % teaspoonful finely 

1 cupful cream, chopped onion 
whipped % teaspoonful celery 

2 egg-yolks salt 

% teaspoonful white % cupful chicken stock 
pepper Lettuce 

1% teaspoonfuls salt Pimiento strips 

Salad Dressing 


Scald one-half cupful of milk. Beat the 
egg-yolks slightly, add one-half cupful of 
milk, and mix well. Pour the scalded milk 
ovens this mixture gradually, stirring con- 
stantly. Addthesalt, pepper, finely-chopped 
onion, and celery salt, and cook in the top 
of a double-boiler until the mixture thick- 
ens—about five minutes. Meanwhile, soften 
the gelatin in the chicken stock for five min- 
utes. Add to the hot custard mixture to- 
gether with the diced chicken. Whip the 
cream and fold carefully into the mixture. 
Pour into cold, wet, individual timbale 
molds and chill until set. Serve on lettuce 
garnished with pimiento strips and mayon- 
naise or boiled dressing. Sufficient for eight 


Persons. Mrs. Nellie Hubbard Ermatinger, 255 10th St., 
" Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOOD FACTS 
YOU SHOULD KNOW 


CARDAMOM, the fruit of the ginger 

family, is found principally in Mala- 
bar and Ceylon. It takes five years to 
produce a full crop. The fruit grows in 
pods, and each pod has three capsules. 
Each capsule contains numerous seeds, 
which have both medicinal and spice 
uses. Cardamoms are used whole in 
picklin s. The ground product is used in 
curry owder, in sausage manufacture, 
and to a large extent in pastry making 


Scallops and Mushrooms 


1836 Total Calories 394 Protein Calories 
1 pint scallops 2 egg-yolks 

% pound mushrooms, 1 teaspoonful salt 

\% teaspoonful nutmeg 
Pinch cayenne 

4 tablespoonfuls butter 
juice 2 tablespoonfuls flour 


Cut the scallops into medium-sized 
pieces and simmer in their own liquor until 
they are tender; then drain. Melt two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and sauté the 
mushrooms in it until light brown. Melt 
two tablespoonfuls of butter in the top of a 
double-boiler and add the flour gradually, 
stirring constantly. When smooth, add 
the cream slowly, and the_ seasonings. 
Cook until well blended. Combine the 
scallops and the mushrooms; add the egg- 
yolks well beaten and the lemon juice. 
Add this mixture to the white sauce and 


heat thoroughly. Serve on toast. 
Mrs. R. W. Merrill, 75 State St., Brewer, Me. 


sliced 
1 cup thin cream 
1 teaspoonful lemon 


Stuffed Peppers 
3811 Total Calories 633 Protein Calories 


2 eggs 1 cupful canned 
6 medium-sized tomatoes 

peppers 12 soda crackers 
2 medium slices 1 very small onion 

smoked ham Few sprigs parsley Salt 

Parboil the ham, simmer five minutes. 
Drain, reserving the liquid. Put the ham 
and soda crackers through a meat-chopper; 
mix with the tomatoes and the eggs well 
beaten. Chop the onion and the parsley 
very fine and add to the mixture. Wash 
the peppers, cut them in half lengthwise, 
and remove the seeds. Fill the pepper 
shells with the mixture and place them in a 
shallow baking-dish, surrounded by the 
water in which the ham was cooked. 
Bake for twenty minutes in a 450° F. oven. 
This recipe will serve twelve persons. 

Mrs. R. N. Looth, 1507 27th St., Des Moines, Ia. 


green 


Creamed Scallops and Sweetbreads 
1965 Total Calories 637 Protein Calories 


1 pint medium-sized 1 teaspoonful salt 
scallops %4 teaspoonful paprika 
1 pair sweetbreads 4 good-sized mush- 


‘i rooms, sliced 
4 tablespoonfuls 1 teaspoonful lesak 
butter jui 


3 tablespoonfuls flour sane dried bread. 
2 cupfuls milk crumbs 

Wash the scallops in very cold water, 
Cover with cold water, bring to a boil, and 
simmer very gently for fifteen minutes, 
but do not allow them to shrink or be. 
come tough. Meanwhile, soak the sweet- 
breads for ten minutes in cold water to 
which has been added the lemon juice. 
Drain, cover with cold water, bring toa 
boil, and simmer very gently for fifteen 
minutes. Then drain, plunge into cold 
water, and remove the tissue and fat. 
Cut the sweetbreads into cubes, and if the 
scallops are very large, cut them in halves 
or in quarters. Melt two tablespoonfuls 
of the butter and sauté the sliced mush- 
rooms until golden brown. Combine 
with the scallops and sweetbreads. Make 
a white sauce by placing the remaining 
two tablespoonfuls of butter in the top ofa 
double-boiler; when melted, add the flour 
gradually, stirring constantly, until smooth. 
Then add the milk, salt, and paprika, still 
stirring the mixture. Cook until wel 
blended, and then add the scallops, sweet- 
breads, and mushrooms. Put the mixture 
into a buttered casserole, sprinkle with the . 
bread-crumbs, and bake for ten minutes 
in a 450° F. oven. Serve on toast. 

Mrs. H. D. Ward, 504 W 113th St., New York City. 

Salmon Piquante 
1199 Total Calories 261 Protein Calories 
: — 2 cupfuls me — 
1 teaspoonful sa 

: ar aaa % pend aaa chili 
3 tablespoonfuls powder 

catchup 7 tablespoonfuls flour 

Cut the onion in slices and sauté .in the 
butter. Sift together the flour, chili 
powder, and the salt; add to the sautéd 
onions, blending well. When slightly 
browned, add the cold water and the catch- 
up gradually, stirring constantly un 
smooth. Heat thoroughly, then add the 
salmon and reheat. Serve on squares of 
hot, buttered toast. This will make six 
full-sized luncheon portions or twelve 
portions of a size suitable for a tidbit to be 
accompanied by a salad. ; 
Mrs. Wm. Wanstreet, 1918 Hardy St., Murphy:boro, Ih. 
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S THERE a housewife, be her family 
large or small, who does not find 
jellies and jams almost indispensable 
in planning her daily meals? There 
are simple “‘jells” for the kiddies, sand- 
wich spreads, tart jellies for the meat 
course relishes, and sweet jams and jellies 
in plenty that favor the dessert-time 
course. Something for every meal! 

Yet lack of fresh fruits and berries, of 
confidence in securing results, or of 
adequate jelly-making equipment—any or 
all of these reasons may seem to deny to 
the housewife her rows of home-made 
“iells.” So it is to her, as well as those 
housewives whose supply of jelly is low, 
that the advent of concentrated fruit 
pectin brings a message of honest cheer. 
Jams and jellies the -year round is the 
story it would proclaim. . 

We all know pectin as a constituent of 
certain fruits which, when combined with 
sugar in the proper amount, produce a 
jellied result. However, there are, un- 
fortunately, some fruits, which, though 
most delicate and appealing in flavor, 
do not contain this pectin property in 
sufficient quantity to produce a_ jelly. 
So it is that manufacturers, sensing the 
loss to housewives in not being able to 
utilize all fruits for jelly making, have 
extracted from the fruit and condensed 
this mysterious substance called pectin, 
and it is now being sold in the retail 












































Measure the juice and place over the 
at, add the granulated sugar to the sir- 
Up, and bring to a boil, stirring constantly 
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Bottled fruit juices, as well as canned fruits, make delicious jams and jellies 


Jellies and Jams tn Winter 
Marsh 
As tested in the Department of Cookery 


Dorothy B. 


market in concentrated form in bottles, 
cans, and package form. 

With this concentrated pectin the 
housewife may now make jellies from 
any one of the numerous summer fruits, 
and in the winter months, when her supply 
of summer jellies is getting low, she may 
use the commercially canned fruits and 
fruit juices as a new source of supply for 
her jellies and jams. 

In using the concentrated pectin in 
jelly and jam making, a few general, yet 
simple, rules should be followed. For all 
measuring of fruit pulps, sugar, pectin, 
etc., use only the standard measuring cups 
and measuring spoons. These may be 
purchased very reasonably in any depart- 
ment store, and not only insure accuracy 
in this particular process, but in any 
cookery process as well. Have all ma- 
terials measured and ready to use before 
starting the process, as accuracy in the 
time of cooking is vital. Wash the jars 
and glasses that are to be used in clean, 
soapy water and rinse in hot water. Then 
sterilize them for twenty minutes in boil- 
ing water to cover, and keep them covered 
with boiling water until ready to use. 

Bottled fruit juices prove an excellent 
source of supply for jellies in the winter 
time when used in combination with these 
concentrated fruit pectins. There are grape, 
apple, loganberry, and currant, all of which 
may be used, and the general directions for 
using them in jelly making, when a liquid 
fruit pectin is at hand, are as follows: 

For Grape Jelly, measure four cupfuls 
of the bottled grape juice and place in a 














large saucepan. Add seven and one-half 
cupfuls of granulated sugar, place over 
the heat, and bring to a boil, stirring 
constantly all the while. Then measure 
one scant cupful of the concentrated liquid 
fruit pectin and add it gradually to the 
boiling sirup while stirring constantly. 
Continue to stir, and bring again to a hard 
boil. Boil steadily for one minute; then 
remove from the fire, let stand one minute, 
and skim carefully. Pour at once into the 
sterilized glasses, filling them to within 
one-half inch of the top. 

For Apple Jelly, using the bottled apple 
juice, follow the same directions as for 
grape jelly. 

When making Loganberry Jelly, use six 
cupfuls of granulated sugar to four cupfuls 
of the juice, and one scant cupful of the 
concentrated liquid fruit pectin. 

In making jams and jellies from canned 
fruits, such as pineapple, peaches, cherries, 
apricots, etc., the fruit and juice may be 
combined for the jam, or the juice may be 
used for jelly and the crushed fruit for 
jam. For Pineapple Jam, use sliced or 
grated pineapple. If sliced pineapple is 
used, put the slices through a food-chopper 
or chop very fine. Combine the pine- 
apple juice and chopped pineapple and 
measure four cupfuls. Then add seven 
and one-half cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
place over the heat, mix thoroughly, and 
bring to a vigorous (Continued on page 206) 
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Add the fruit pectin. Boil one minute, 

remove, let stand one minute, skim 

carefully, and pour into ees glasses 
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EMMA-LINDSAY SQUIER is writing the best 
nature stories of this decade—and this is one of her best 


ia” A ewmory af 
1. oe. Lee 
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LIKED .the Woods Girl, who was the 

Cap’n’s daughter. She could run a 

trail in silence; she knew how to step 

on sticks so they would not snap a 
warning to the dwellers of the woods; she 
had learned the Indian trick of walking 
a narrow and slippery log with toes well 
turned in and feet gripping the sides. She 
knew, too, the intimate secrets of the 
northern forest. ‘She pointed out to me 
the moose wood, or striped maple, on which 
the moose feed in the springtime. She 
found for me the herb called “golden root,” 
with its single, tapering thread of yellow, 
from which the Micmac Indians brew teas 
that will cure a fever. She could find 
unerringly the white violets that bloom in 
the marshy bogs when autumn comes; and 
when a bird called from the green mystery 
of the forest around us, she knew its name 
and all its habits. 

The lore of the Nova Scotia Indians was 
hers completely. She knew their tales of 
old war days, when they crossed the Bay of 
Fundy in birchbark canoes to subdue the 
fierce Algonquins of Alberta; she knew 
their legends and their beliefs. It was 
from the fulness of her knowledge that she 
spoke to me from the stern of the canoe as 
we were paddling across First Lake from 
our camp at Indian Gardens to see another 
lake she knew of, a lake which she had 
found and named. 

“Do you know why the cry of the loon 
is so mournful?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “the Siwashes of 
Puget Sound say it is because he once 
ate too many clams and they made him 
ill. Now he can not eat clams at all, and 
it grieves him.” 

She laughed at the lack of romance in my 
words, and for a moment we glided sibi- 
lantly through the twinkling, little waves of 
the lake, our paddles rising and falling with 
a murmuring rhythm. The shore that 
receded slowly behind us made a fluting of 
color against the intense blue of the sky. 
For the flaming maples, the oaks wrapped 
in scarlet cloaks like matadors, and the 
beeches, fluttering their yellow leaves like 
kerchiefs, were massed against the horizon 
as if they had come down to bid us adieu. 

Before us lay the dim outlines of the 
further shore, vaguely green, and with the 
tree tops lying in soft scallops against the 
sky’s azure cloak. Small, black-and-white 
ducks dotted the surface of the lake, and 
over toward our right hand we caught the 
silhouette of a lanky heron standing knee- 
deep in the shallow water, waiting patiently 
for a chance morsel of fish to come his 
way. Akingfisher rattled above our heads, 
darting down in a swift fiash of blue barely 
to touch the crest of a little wave and then 
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to rise again. And as if he had_tardily 
heard my speech about the mournful cry 
of that most melancholy of birds, a black 
loon, who was bobbing like a piece of burnt 
cork with the motion of the waves, sent 
out his clear, plaintive note and ended it 
with a sardonic chuckle. 

“He doesn’t approve of your version,” 
the Woods Girl remarked. 

“Perhaps yours will please him more,” 
I answered her. 

And so, as we slipped along the highway 
of the lake, our slender canoe dividing the 
water as with a thin, green knife, she told 
me the legend of how the loon came to be. 
It is the story that the Micmacs tell. And 
none of them will ever kill one of the black 
brethren. 

There was once, long ago, she said, a 
powerful Micmac chief who was called 
Black Feather. He ruled his people wisely 
and well until he became enamored of 
Young Moon, daughter of a neighboring 
chieftain. He_wished to marry her and 
made overtures to her father. But Young 
Moon had set her heart on a man of her 
own tribe, called Five Trails, and she 
begged her father not to give her in mar- 
riage to a man she did not love, even to 
such a powerful chieftain as Black Feather 
of the Micmacs. So the father, knowing 
well that by yielding to the maiden’s 
wishes he would risk a bloody war with 
his fierce neighbors, sent to Black Feather 
an arrow tipped with a broken point of 
white quartz, and a dead female partridge. 
He sent also a snake skin wrapped about 
a stone on which was drawn a picture of 
the moon when it is very young. 

Black Feather read the symbols rightly 
and resolved to win the heart of Young 
Moon by strategy. For the message of the 
broken arrow, the dead partridge, the 
snake skin, and the stone meant this: 

“Force is useless in winning a woman’s 
heart. If you come with arrows, you will 
win only a dead bride. Better far disguise 
your plans with the cunning of a snake, 
and with craft you will obtain the heart 
of Young Moon, which is now to you only 
a heart of stone.” 

“Be it so,” said Black Feather, and he 
sent his spies to find out who it was that 
the maiden loved. 

When he knew that it was Five Trails, 
he was sorely perplexed, for the young 
man was a great warrior and well loved 
by all who knew him. Even Black Feather 
did not dare to destroy him openly. 

So he went to an evil medicine woman 
who dwelt with his tribe, and promised 
her a great reward if she would make a 
spell that would rid him of his rival. 

“Seek him out in friendship,” said the 


Bransom 


evil woman, “and tell him that you haye 
found a spell that will turn you both into 
birds. Induce him to be transformed with 
you for a few minutes, by eating the 
berries that I will give you. 

“When you are both turned into birds,” 
said the medicine woman, “I will take the 
form of a hawk and pounce down upon 
him and kill him. Then will I pronounge 
the words that will bring you back to your 
human shape.” 

Black Feather did as she bade him. He 
sent rich presents to Five Trails and pre 
tended that he was his friend. Then some 
time afterward he proposed to the young 
man that they turn themselves into birds 
for a little while. 

“Do not take part in this magic,” said 
Young Moon when her lover told her of 
the plan. “I do not trust the chief of the 
Micmacs. He will do you harm.” 

But Five Trails had an intrepid spitit 
and saw no danger in the adventure. So 
the two went out together, through the 
woods and to the shore of a lake, there to 
eat the magic berries. They did not know 
that Young Moon followed them, armed 
with a bow and arrow, for she knew in her 
heart that her beloved’s life was in danger. 

Now, when Black Feather and Five 
Trails had eaten the berries, the Micmac 
chief became a loon with glossy, black 
feathers. The lover of Young Moon was 
transformed into a white duck with five 
streaks of brown on his head. No sooner 
had they become thus transformed, than 
a huge hawk came swooping down upon 
them and seized the white duck in her 
talons. As he saw it, Black Feather, in 
the body of the loon, uttered a low, chuck- 
ling laugh, and Young Moon heard it and 
knew that her lover was in great distress. 
So she ran to the edge of the lake and 
aimed at the hawk who was flying off with 
the white duck. Straight to the heart her 
arrow went, and the hawk released the 
white duck, which was dashed to pieces 
on the rocks below. The hawk fell, too, 
snatching at the arrow in its breast, trying 
to pull it out. But the arrow had gone 
deep, and the evil medicine woman died 
without ever taking back her human form. 

Young Moon cried aloud when she knew 
that her lover was dead. And she aimed 
an arrow at the black duck, but did not 
release the string of the bow. 

“No,” she said, “you are not worthy of 
death. You shall live forever as a black 
loon, and hereafter the souls of all men 
who are treacherous shall at death become 
loons and cry mournfully upon the waves 
of the lakes and the sea.” 

When Black Feather heard her words 
and knew that he (Continued on page I 13) 
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LACK FEATHER, in the body of the loon, uttered a low, chuckling laugh 
when he saw the hawk swoop down upon the white duck and seize it in her talons 
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All types of kitchen equipment are used in the main kitchen of the Institute 


The Imstitute «t Home 
A Trip Through Its Workrooms 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING is justly 
proud of the research laboratory 
the magazine operates as Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE at 105 

West 3oth Street, New York City. To 
many readers the Institute has proved such 
a real help that you know something, at 
least, about us, but we doubt if you realize 
the rapid growth of this friend of yours. 
To the new readers and friends of our 
magazine, the history and work of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE will have all the 
interest of a story. 

First of all, Goop HousEKEEPING INsTI- 
TUTE was founded in 1908, at a time, if 
you remember, when household material 
printed in magazines and newspapers was, 
in many cases, unreliable. Indeed, the sole 
purpose of the Institute was to overcome 
this inaccuracy in household material. 
But in order to secure practical methods, 
accurate recipes, and efficient labor-saving 
devices, it was imperative that every one of 
these should have an actual test. So the 
first home of the Institute was a modest 
laboratory kitchen of one room, and the 
first test—made in July and described in 
the magazine of December, 1908—con- 
cerned itself with a steam cooker and its 
possibilities in saving the housekeeper’s 
time and the cost of fuel. The cooker was 
used on an oil stove, on a gas stove, and on 
one of the portable alcohol stoves especially 


designed for use on yachts. The Institute 
4 


had the usual small beginning of most 
really big movements. 


At that time the Institute consisted of’ 


but one department. Original research 
work was in its infancy. The household 
appliance field developed so rapidly, how- 
ever, that in the fall of 1919 the Depart- 
ments of Household Engineering and 
Cookery came into their own and became 
distinct and separate activities of the 
Institute. Since then both departments 
have grown very rapidly, particularly the 
Department of Household Engineering. 
From an original staff of three, we now 
have a personnel of nineteen in both 
departments. 

While the Cookery Department dove- 
tails with the Household Engineering 
Department in the testing of cooking tools 
and appliances, its work is concerned 
primarily with the testing of recipes and 
cookery methods for the editorial pages 
of the magazine. The Cookery Depart- 
ment depends for its material, first, upon 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING readers; _ second, 
upon the manuscripts submitted by pro- 
fessional writers; third, upon the research 
work which is constantly being carried on 
within the walls of the Institute, for the 
inspiration of which the readers and their 
questions are again a constant source of 
supply. 

Our readers all over the country send 
to us their favorite recipes, or recipes 


which they have originated in their own 
kitchen. Sometimes they send a lettet 
containing several recipes, but more often 
it contains the single one which has been 
the result of a moment of cookery inspira- 
tion or the outcome of a dire emergency. 
In either case the originality is there. 
These recipes come to the department in 
such numbers that for several weeks it is 
often impossible to get an opportunity 
even to read them. Then after reading 
them a careful selection is made of those 
which seem to us to represent something 
new—if such a thing is possible—or at 
least something a little different. We 
realize that we are often obliged to return 
really good recipes, not because they are 
not representative of good cookery, but 
because they are not sufficiently different. 
The recipes which have been retained are 
then carefully analyzed and any dis- 
crepancies as to standardization noted 
thereon. Then they are given a real test. 

The recipe is actually made up in GooD 
HovuseKEEPING Institute kitchen. Every 
recipe is tested in its full size, in the exact 
quantities called for, in the printed rule 
which finally reaches you. In all the 
cookery work carried on in the Institute 
kitchen, standard measuring cups and 
measuring spoons are used. In order to 
write a recipe so clearly that it may be 
used with success by every one, every- 
where, measurements must be standard, 
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be level 


and they must 


ays. 
oven the recipe is finally 


made up, it is tested by several 
ple, and the majority vote 
rules, although no attention is 

id to individual aversions to 
akind of food or dish. Tastes 
always have differed, and 
doubtless they will continue 
to differ to the end of time, 
though a cosmopolitan taste 
can be cultivated and often 
saves one from an embarrass- 
ing situation. In selecting we try to 
make the recipes as varied as possible, in 
order that there will be at least one which 
will appeal to each one of our many readers. 

Next the recipe is printed in its corrected 
form and then sent to the author, with the 
request that she test it in its present form 
to see if the result conforms to her own 
original recipe, or, on the other hand, to 
learn if she objects to any of our changes. 
Remember that it is not our plan to remake 
the recipes, but simply to adapt them to 
the use of every housewife instead of only 
the one who first made them. Not until 
we receive the author’s O. K. do we print 
the recipe. 

These tested recipes from real homes of 
real people are valuable and inspiring, but 
they are not our only source of material. 
Like other magazines, we buy articles, but 
all the material sent to us by professional 
writers is put to this very same kind 
of testing. We must be assured that 
every recipe tastes good before we offer 
it to you. 

But perhaps the most valuable and 
unique phase of our work is the original 
articles written after weeks and months of 
real experimenting here in the Institute 
Laboratory by members of the staff. 
Standard cookbooks and standard cookery 
have been based upon a supply and a mar- 
ket price of eggs, dairy products, sugar, 
etc., that make their use not extravagant. 
This is no longer true. Cooking is in a 
transitional state. We are becoming ac- 
customed now to the almost daily 
appearance of some new product which 
will be a substitute for some one of the 
staple products. In order that these may 
help to solve the high cost problem, they 
must be used with 
accuracy. So we 
are constantly 
performing re- 
search experi- 
ments that will 
accomplish good 
cookery at the 
costofless money, 
less time, or less 
labor. The reali- 
zation that even 
the best recipe, 
though properly 
mixed, can be ab- 
solutely ruined in 
the cooking 
brought forth, as 
the result of real 
Tesearch work and 
long and careful 
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Here is one of our 
kitchen testing 
units outfitted for 
&@ single worker 
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Smaller devices must prove efficient 
under practical test, for approval 


experiments involving much time and 
expenditure of money, the best temperature 
for baking, roasting, and frying. 

The development of the work in the 
Department of Household Engineering has 
been most interesting. At the inception of 
the Institute there were no standards for 
testing household appliances. There was 
no source of information which could be 
drawn upon for comparative data as to 
the relative merits of various kinds of 
equipment. The Institute work was 
pioneer, and consequently, in the early 
days, the testing of each device was a new 
problem. 

With the passing of the years we have 
stored up a vast knowledge of the house- 
hold appliance field. We have examined 
practically every worth-while washing ma- 
chine, vacuum cleaner, ironing machine, 
range, and refrigerator. We have tried out 
all kinds of small equipment such as egg- 
beaters, can-openers, pots, pans, and grills. 
In fact, we have, in our own files, a 
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record of the performance 
of every kind of appliance 
and tool used in doing house- 
hold work. 

From the vast amount of 
accurate comparative data 
that we have painstakingly 
gathered we have been able to 
evolve standards. We can 
now tell definitely how any 
device compares in effective- 
ness with others in its field. 
We can measure its perform- 
ance with the standards we 
have established, and judge its merit ac- 
cordingly. In the progress that we have 
watched, and aided, in the household 
appliance field, our standards have con- 
stantly been revised, so our approval means 
today, as it always did, that a device is of 
sufficient merit to take a place with the 
best of its kind that the market affords. 

As an illustration of some of the definite 
standards that the Institute works by, we 
might take the type of connecting cord 
used on appliances. For those appliances 
used in the laundry or where moisture is to 
be met in every-day operation, we insist 
that a moisture-proof, covering shall be 
provided over the insulated wires in the 
connecting. cord. This may seem like a 
minor thing, but it is not, for unless such 
protection is provided, your cord will not 
have the long life it should, and besides, it 
may become a hazard. Again, in another 
field, we insist that a.pilet light shall be 
provided in connection with oven tempera- 
ture control devices on gas ranges. This 
is to eliminate the danger that would come 
from the burner going out when throttled 
low and then coming on full with a resulting 
escape of gas. It is a protection for you 
These are merely illustrations of our 
general practice in building safeguards, by 
means of our standards, around the equip- 
ment you use. 

Perhaps you wonder, when you read of 
the Institute making tests, just what we 
do and how we do it. If we briefly run 
through the test of an ironing machine, we 
can, no doubt, catch the underlying factors 
that enter into all our tests. Let us com- 
mence with the machine when it arrives 
at the Institute, for then the test ac- 
tually starts. When the machine, or de- 
vice, is delivered 
to us, we imme- 
diately examine 
the way in which 
it is packed. Is 
it properly crated, 
boxed, or 
wrapped for its 
long journey from 
the manufacturer 
to you, so that 
you may expect a 
perfect machine? 
We carefully note 
this, for it is-im- 
portant. 

Next, the ma- 
chine is taken to 
our laundry lab- 
oratory, the prac-. 
tical workroom, 
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where it will be put to actual use. 
Day after day we iron clothes with 
the machine, always under the 
direct supervision of workers who 
are expert in judging this class of 
equipment. We iron regular fam- 
ily linen in just the way you would 
do it in your home. Each batch 
of completed ironing is carefully 
examined, and a record made of 
the observations. It is not one 
operator, but several, who pass 
final judgment ‘on the operating 
efficiency of the machine, for we 
alternate the workers to get a con- 
sensus, rather than an individual 
opinion. And to get other than 
expert opinion we have laundresses 
and maids do the work also. All 
through this test the workers not 
only observe how well the machine 
does the work, but how easily. 
Are the controls properly placed 
and easy for a woman to operate? 
Is the physical effort kept at a 
minimum comparable with the best 
machine that the market affords? 
Is the machine easy to clean? Is 
it quiet in operation? These and 
many other questions must be an- 
swered affirmatively before the 
. operating efficiency can be called 
satisfactory. 

All the time the machine is going 
throvgh the operating test, it is 
watched carefully by engineers, 
who note any mechanical difficul- 
ties which may arise. -While 


Ironing machines, 
like other equipment, 
must prove efficient 
in operation and easy 
for a woman to use 
and care for, Our engi- 
neers make technical 
tests and determine 
effectiveness of de- 
sign and construction 
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Every washing 
machine is put to 
practical use in 
our laundry, a 
section of which 
we have shown 
here. It is then 
given a mechan- 
_ical inspection 
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ironing is being done, readings are 
taken of the power used by the 
motor and of the fuel cons 
tion, whether gas or electricity, jg 
heating the shoe, so that we cap 
determine the cost of operation, 
If the operation is satisfactory 
technical tests are then made tp 
determine the heating and cooling 
properties of the shoe, or ironing 
element. Temperature and power 
readings are taken of the motor to 
find out if it will do its work satis. 
factorily. After the technical tests 
the machine is taken apart. Every 
gear, lever, bearing—in fact, each 
part—is examined to see if it is 9 
designed and made that there js 
the assurance of years of service 
built into the machine. 

Finally, all the data collected in 
the tests is assembled in a report 
and then, if the results are satis. 
factory, and the opinion is unani- 
mous that the machine does its 
work well in accordance with our 
standards and shows promise of 
years of service, we grant it our 
approval. 

The approval takes the form of 
a certificate which is issued to the 
manufacturer of the approved 
product. It also gives the manu- 
facturer the privilege of using our 
seal on his appliance, and on his 
publicity material, and in many 
other ways. Do you know the 
seal? It will pay you to become 
acquainted with it, because it isa 
safeguard on your purchases. It 
is a red star within an oval and 
reads, “Tested and Approved by 
the Department of Household 
Engineering, Good Housekeeping 
Institute, conducted by Good 
Housekeeping Magazine.” It also 
contains the serial number of the 
particular device. It is very im- 
portant to look for this serial 
number. Unless you see it, be 
skeptical. We carefully protect you 
as the purchaser, we protect the 
manufacturer, and we protect our 
own integrity by using these seals 
only with a serial number on them. 

Perhaps the greatest service we 
offer you is through the editorial 
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pages of Goon HovusEKEEPING. On 
these pages we report to you at first 
hand the results of our work as it 
evolves right here at the Institute. 
We give you also the experiences of 
housekeepers in every section of the 
country. Everything we print has 
been tried out by us before we pass it 
on to you. We want you to have 
confidence in these pages. 

Using our editorial material as a 
basis, we compile bulletins which we 
publish from time to time. Each 
julletin deals with some particular 
phase of housekeeping. Our cookery 
bulletins cover different types and 
methods of cooking, and our House- 
hold Engineering series deals with 
kitchen planning and outfitting, laun- 
dry equipment and methods, and other 
household problems. We keep these 
bulletins in pamphlet form and print 
but a limited number of them, so that 
we can frequently revise them when 
we have new material to incorporate. 
Keep in touch with our bulletins, 
therefore. We are sure you will find 
them helpful. We have for sale also 
at a nominal price a complete list of 
the appliances and devices which we 
have tested and approved. This, too, 
is revised from time to time. 

Finally, we offer you our seal ser- 
vice. By selecting appliances which 
have previously been investigated 
by us and have been awarded our 
approval, you will be assured of 
satisfactory service. Use our seal of 
approval, then, as your buying guide. 

Just a suggestion in regard to pur- 
chasing. Buy, if possible, from your 
local dealer. First, because he will 
always be interested in the small re- 
pairs that may be necessary, and sec- 
ond, because it is good civic obligation 
to spend money within one’s own 
locality. If you find something the 
matter with the machine, don’t tam- 
per with it. Get directly in touch with 
the manufacturer and with the dealer, 





























































































Each department hasitsown 
office. The Institute offers 
its services to housekeeper 
and manufacturer, as we 
have illustrated below 







and remember that Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
stands ready to see that 
you get a perfect machine. 
Of course, it is not possible 
for us to be of much service 
to you if you have used 
your machine over a long 
period of time before you 
register your first com- 
plaint. Obviously, under 
these circumstances, no one 
could force a manufacturer 
to refund your money. 
Our experience in handling 
complaints has shown us 
that manufacturers are 
more than anxious to meet 
their obligations. 

So much for our service 
to the housekeeper. To the 
manufacturer, we offer a 
consulting service which we 
urge him to use freely—a 
service which has grown 
out of our service to wom- 
en. Our engineers have 
studied his problems and 
are in a position to tell him what women want and need. The 
broad view which the Institute has of the household appliance 
field makes it possible to offer definite constructive criticisms on 
a manufacturer’s appliance and often puts him on the right 
track in the development of his machine. We offer him the 
truth, discovered in tests through the accumulated power of 
practical operation, plus the indispensable, accurate, technical 
examination and data obtained in the Engineering Department 
of the Institute. The response has been overwhelming. We 
are vitally interested in the development and improvement of 
household appliances and we are always working to raise their 
standards. We stand between the housekeeper and manufac- 
turer and act as interpreter, and in this way we feel we are 
advancing slowly but surely toward our goal. 

While we want to advise the manufacturer, our interests are 
primarily with the housekeeper, and we want to help her all we 
can. We want to make her work simpler, easier, and more 
pleasant. In fact, the purpose to which we are pledged in 
everything we do, is “Service to the Housekeeper.” 





















DRAWN BY FRANKLIN BOOTH 


Woman seeks in marriage what her grandmother sought—love, children, security—but she also 
demands that she shall be allowed to remain a human being, with views, power to make a career 


L. GEORGE asks 
Is There a Change in 


Mo 2 aA kL SG 


You will find his answer in this article 


T IS a sad instance of the corruption 
of words that when we say “morals” 
we mean physical morals, setting aside 
all other human codes. Thus, a book 

or a play may be put down as unfit for 
reading because it discusses sex irregularity, 
while the career of a successful society thief, 
despiser of his parents, or bearer of false 
virtues falls entirely within the proprieties. 
It can not be helped, and so here we must 
consider whether female morals have been 
affected by the war, and how they stand 
in the surrounding world. 

If one listens uncritically to a number of 
preachers and pamphleteers, one must form 
a very black idea of present conditions. 
One gathers that in America every woman 
is divorced, while in England she is trying 
to enter that happy state. One reads ex- 
traondinary assaults upon the morality of 


the present woman, assaults which should 
defeat themselves by their virulence. For 
instance, a few weeks ago, a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons stated that the 
modern view was: Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die; that marriages made in 
haste were not faced out and made the best 
of; that no attempt was made to raise the 
moral being, but that calcyjated adultery, 
collusion, perjury, were used to dissolve 
the marriage and repeat the experiment. 
He went on to say that promiscuity was 
rife among the unmarried, that the gradual 
improvement in the morals of young men 
noted during the last forty years had been 
practically wiped out, and that young girls 
of all classes were-ofterrimmoral. He also 
attacked the immoral effects of malthusian- 
ism. Finally, he delivered an inferential 
attack on the luxuriousness of our period, 


by suggesting that furs, jewels, motors wert 
the basis of well-to-do modern matrimony. 
This is a thorough assault, but when ont 
considers appearances in any big English 
or American city one concludes that tht 
culprits are endowed with extraordinary 
artfulness in the concealment of their sits. 
When one goes about in cinemas, restaulr 
ants, drawing-rooms, one does not observe 
that. anything so terrible has happenté. 
No man confesses, not even the man Wa 
kisses and tells, that his adventures a 
much more numerous or much more hifi 
than they-used to be before the war. 
is a change in morals, that is certain 


Te always is a Change in morals. Moras 
a . are-me ression @ 


human nature, and as human nature & 
thing which changes all the time, : 
must change, too. (Continued on page 145) 
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I call this “‘play’’, but you may say: 
‘‘Pea-culiar recreation!’’ 

(Excuse the pun). To me, it’s fun 
To win your approbation. 


Taste pea soup at its very best! 


Taste Campbell's! Lift it to your lips—this delicious 
puree of dainty peas, rich milk and golden butter. 
Perfection! Especially if you add only a little water 
at a time and each time mix until smooth. This is the 
right way to make a smooth puree. It brings out the 


full pea flavor. 


Refreshing Cream of Pea 


Prepared with Campbell’s, as the label directs, it’s 

ready in a few minutes! “Stir slowly into Campbell’s 

% Pea Soup an equal quantity of milk or cream, adding 

oe only a little at a time and each time mixing until 

» smooth. (Use a spoon or egg-beater.) Heat almost 

to boiling point, but do not boil. Serve immediately.” 
21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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Dainty 


RAPE JUICE DAINTY, 

made with Cox’s Gela- 
tine, is a practical and de- 
licious dessert for winter- 
time meals. It requires no 
fresh fruit and is easy to 
prepare. This recipe serves 
five to seven people. 


1 envelope Cox’s Gelatine 

% cup (4 ozs.) sugar 
1% cups (% pint) cold water 
1% cups (% pint) grape juice 

2 eggs 

Mix Gelatine with sugar and 
water and stir over fire until 
dissolved, strain into bowl, add 
grape juice and cool. Beat up 
the eggs, add grape juice mix- 
ture gradually, beating con- 
stantly until spongy. Turn into 
a pretty serving dish and serve 
with or without sauce. 


Cox’s Gelatine enables you 
to prepare a delightful salad 
or dessert at a moment’s 
notice. Keep it always on 
hand. Being unflavored and 
unsweetened, you can use it 
also in jellies of all kinds 
and for soups and savories. 
Cox’s Gelatine is absolutely 
pure. 

We would be glad to send 
you, free of charge, our little 
booklet, “Cox’s Gelatine Rec- 
ipes.” It contains many 
helpful suggestions for de- 
licious and inexpensive 
dishes made from Cox’s 
Gelatine. Write for it to-day. 


Cut out and save this recipe. 


THE COX GELATINE CO. 
Dept. 2-A, 546 Greenwich St., New York 
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Instant Powdered 
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A Servic 
eer the 
Mother-to-k 
and the 


Baby-to-com 


HEALTH and HAPPINESS 


.° - 


v. 2B 


Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


VERY mother wants a happy, laughing 
baby, and every mother can have a happy 
baby if only she will see that her baby 

comes into the world and continues in the 
world with the untroubled health every human 
being should possess as a matter of right. A 
healthy baby will have none of the annoying 
little ills of infancy; a healthy baby will sleep 
instead of crying. A healthy baby will be no 
strain at all on its mother, and will furnish 
much more entertainment than occupation. 

But there is one essential to a healthy baby 
that perhaps you have not realized. The first 
step to secure a healthy baby is to be a healthy 
mother. If you eat as you should, exercise in 
the fresh air, sleep long hours of placid well- 
being, your baby will share the effects of that 
healthful scheme of living. Now is the time 
of all others when you should live a life of 
perfect physical fitness. And if you approach 
the perfect standard of those days before civili- 
zation interfered with our supreme simplicity 
of living, you will find the bearing of a child as 
easy as it was in those vanished centuries. 

For years Goop HousEKEEPING has felt the 
need of prospective mothers for wise counsel 
which they could trust implicitly. And at last 
the service is ready, a service by a skilled 
physician who is more than a skilled physician 
—a skilled mother. 

We have asked Dr. Josephine Hemenway 
Kenyon to write for you a series of articles 
that will guard in every way the health and 
happiness of the mother-to-be and the baby- 
to-come. For six years Dr. Kenyon was 
associated with Dr. Holt, at the Babies’ Hos- 
pital, in New York City. For three years she 
was supervisor of the health work of the Y. W. 
C. A. Now she is prominent as a practicing 
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physician and as a lecturer on the care of 
children, at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

These articles discuss every branch of prepa 

ration for the baby. They tell you the simpk, 
healthful foods that build a* perfect child 
They take up the little, annoying troubles that 
may come to you, and give you counsel. They 
talk of cunning cribs, and fittings for the 
nursery, and they even include three pattems 
from which you can design any number of 
cunning little dresses and petticoats and 
wrappers. 
. This material has been carefully arranged in 
a series of seven pamphlets, of the most con 
venient size. Each pamphlet covers a month, 
and tells you just what should be done in that 
month. Everything is systematized, scheduled, 
so that the right things are done at the right 
time. 

These pamphlets will be sent you month by 
month, just as you need them. If—for i- 
stance—you have completed -the first fout 
months of your pregnancy, we will send the 
first four pamphlets all at once, and then the 
rest at regular intervals. 

This series does not in any way attempt fo 
fill the place of a physician. In fact, the first 
advice you will find in them is to go to 4 
physician at once and continue your visits 
regularly up to the time of actual childbirth. 

Send us fifty cents in stamps, your name 
and address, and the date when you expect 
your baby. Each month you will receive 4 
letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed in a plain en 
velope so that no one will know the contents. 

Address the Health and Happiness Club, 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West 4oth Street, 
New York City. 
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A Substitute Thermos Bottle—I have dis- 
covered an excellent substitute for the thermos 
bottle equipment, when the latter proves un- 
available, for an auto trip or picnic party. Since 
my family object to the stereotyped sandwich 
lunch, I prepare in a heat-proof, glass baking- 
dishany one of thedeliciousluncheon dishessuch 
as creamed eggs, macaronl with cheese, etc. 
Bake and remove from the oven just before 
starting on the trip. Then cover the dish 
closely and wrap in numerous layers of heavy 
wrapping paper. When arriving at one’s 
destination an hour or so later, the macaroni 
or eggs are steaming hot. For salads, I use 
my vacuum ice cream freezer to keep the 
lettuce, tomatoes, and mayonnaise thoroughly 
chilled inside, and then use the ice in the outer 
compartment for iced tea or coffee. 

Miss L. N., Pa. 















Renovating Ivory Bureau Sets—My old 
ivory bureau set became badly stained, and it 
seemed impossible to remove the stain. So I 
painted it with oil colors and then varnished it 
with plain white varnish, The result proved 
most artistic. The ivory may be painted a 
solid color with small floral designs arranged 
as you please. Miss 0. K.,N.Y.C 








When Washing Wool Hosiery—My daugh- 
ters are this winter wearing low shoes with 
woolen stockings. The problem of washing 
the shrinkable hose has troubled us, particu- 
larly as in this big and busy household the 
stockings must usually be done by the laun- 
dress with the family washing. For, in spite of 
warnings and remonstrances, she often lets 
them freeze in drying, or hangs them where 
theyaretoowarm. We have hit upon a happy 
solution of the problem of keeping them from 
thickening and shortening as to feet. While 
the stockings are still wet, slipper trees are put 
Inside them. Not the solid, all-wood boot 
trees, which are rather heavy to hang, though 
they may be used, but preferably the wooden- 
tipped trees, with a strip of metal connecting 
the heel and toe. These gently but firmly 
hold the stocking in position, make stretching 
unnecessary, and when dry, leave them in 
better shape and more comfortavle to wear 
than before. Mrs. J. L. B., N. Y. 





















Sewing Machine Conveniences—Many 
trips are saved and much tidiness results from 
4 lew conveniences which I have attached to 
my machine in the form of a bag hung on the 
right-hand side, scissors sewed to this on a long 
cord, and a small pin-cushion also securely 
attached. The bag is the flat laundry-bag 
type, with an opening down the middle and a 
tod across the top so that it hangs flat against 
he machine and takes in all the clippings, 
‘asting threads, and scraps from the work 
done at the machine. The scissors and pin- 
= being sewed in place, are always there 
or their respective purposes. Machine drawers 
pan Planned receptacles for these con- 
hence’: but their limitations in a house- 
old of children have made one busy mother 
Tesort to the above arrangement. : 

Mrs. A. H.T., N.Y. 
























DIS£ OVERIES 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


H4VE you discovered anything which would benefit other 
readers? If so, will you not give us the pleasure and oppor- 
tunity of passing it on? All the suggestions we can use we will 
purchase at one dollareach. A stamped, addressed envelope secures 
the return of unavailable discoveries. Address GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


the Housewife 


To Mend The Cork On a Sewing Ma- 
chine—When the cork on the sewing machine 
motor wears away, it can be mended by wind- 
ing it evenly with heavy thread, and giving the 
thread a coat of shellac. Mrs. 4. R. B., N. Y. 


To Iron Pongee—The idea seems to pre- 
vail that silk pongee must be ironed damp, in 
which case, it is often spotted or stiff or both. 
If the pongee garment is allowed to dry 
thoroughly and is then ironed on the wrong 
side, it will look like new. Mrs. E L.G., Mont. 





To Keep Children’s Leggings In Place— 
My three-year-old boy wears angora leggings, 
which are quite difficult to keep up while he is 
playing. To remedy this, I cut straps of satin 
long enough to pass over his shoulders, attach- 
ing each strap at the front and back of the 
leggings, and the result is all that I could wish. 

Mrs. C. M., Iil. 

Editor’s Note: In following the above 
discovery, we would like to suggest that with 
a small child, elastic straps attached in the 
same manner are particularly good, as they 
allow for plenty of arm movement and freedom 
of muscles. 


A New Use For Tricolette—For silk shirts, 
I buy the finest grade of tricolette tubing, such 
as is generally sold for shirtwaists, etc. Cut 
this material into the desired lengths, allowing 
for a hem turned at both top and bottom. 
Then sew on silk shoulder-straps and the shirts 
are ready to wear. This material washes beauti- 
fully, and is very durable. Mrs. C. M., Ill. 


Snap Fasteners That Never Show—In- 
stead of sewing snaps on thin material like 
organdy and voile, I always sew the snaps to 
a separate piece of the material, one-half inch 
wide after the edges are folded under. Then 
whip this strip on both edges to the material. 
The snaps put on in this way never show and 
do not cut through the material when it is 
ironed. Mrs. C. M., Ill. 


An Efficient Way Of Filling a Hot Water 
Bottle—When filling a hot water bottle, pourin 
enough hot water to fillit one-third full. Then 
place the bag on a flat surface, flat side down, 
and gently raise the neck of the bag, filling it 
until the water appears at the base of the 
nozzle. Then quickly screw in the top. By 
exhausting the air in this manner, I find that 
the heat is retained for a considerable length 
of time. Mrs. J. A. R., Pa. 


A Novel Ironing-Board Cover—My iron- 
ing-board cover is an improvement on the 
general run of its kind, because it serves two 
purposes. Being made in the shape of a bag 
with a drawstring at the top, it protects the 
board from dust and dirt. But it is useful in 
another way because of the material used— 
said material having at one time been a gay 
and festive rose-colored bathrobe, now worn | 
and faded almost white. Because of the thick- | 
ness and softness of the cover, it serves in itself | 
as a splendid foundation for pressing. 
Mrs. J. AR. Pa. | 


















Heinz Tomato Ketchup 
makes everything on the 
table taste better. It’s 
bound to—made of only 
luscious, red-ripe tomatoes 
pure granulated sugar, the 
purest of spices—and 
cooked and seasoned 
Heinz spotless kitchens. 


* HEINZ 
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Are you satisfied 


with your figure, your 


health, your complexion? 


by Annette P< 
Kellermann 


I am _ constantly 

amazed at the physi- 

cal deficiencies of 

women. Not one ina 

hundred enjoys even 
moderately good 

health, There is 

endless suffering, 

endless ill-health. 

And how few have 

graceful, symmetri- 

cal figures! Some 

are too fleshy, others 

too thin. Too many 

permit their figures 

to become flabby, 

unlovely. Why this 

is so I can_ hardly 
understand, for if 

women devoted but Though the Irish potato has eyes, 
Gttoen minutes. every To see it has never tried, 


their health 5 ° 
= had in the And it speaks the same old Irish brogue 


right way, they could Whether French or German fried. 
enjoy glowing and ra- 
diant health; the 
bloom of natural 
beauty; they could 
have a figure of per- 


fect proportions, of q S é En Th vr O ugh t h e Eyes 


graceful, youthful 


lines. 
Why I Can Help You Of the Irish Potato 


I believe that I am eminently qualified to 
advise women how to keep themselves youth- 
ful, vigorous and beautiful. As a child I was 
so weak, so puny, so sickly that my parents 
never expected me to become even a normally a i ty 
healthy woman. Yet in spite of this terrible 
handicap, * was hardly twenty-five when 
artists, professors, newspapers, magazines . . 
called me the “world’s most perfectly formed By EL AINE Entertainment Editor 
woman!” And yet the methods which I used , 
to accomplish this almost magical change in 
my own case are so simple, so easy, so effec- 
tive apy | thousands wees agg A ater 
women have since used them with equally Upon receipt of ten cents in stamps 
beneficial results. And I believe, sincerely, that piso ee oe will be sent ty 


if I have been able to help these many women, ~ 2 
that I can help every woman who wishes to an Irish Potato Party, which includes 


regain the girlish figure she was so proud of, instructions for making the “Irish 
who wishes to retain the pure happiness in Come Hither” invitations; “The Irish 
life that glorious, buoyant health brings. | Potato Has Eyes” table centerpiece 


Will You Write Me At Once? decoration or grab bag, pictured; 
Indeed, so certain am I that the methods I directions for “If the Brogue Fits, 
have discovered can bring every woman re- Wear It” game to entertain guests at 
markably satisfactory results, that I have the dining table during luncheon 
made a special offer to all those who wish : g pe h. 
to take advantage of it. If you are inclined to supper, or dinner, or while refres: 5 
obesity or to leanness, if you ever feel list- ments are served; and “Say It with : 
gg, Rta pera p Bi A gonna phew eo The Irish Brogue Shamrocks” favors. Address Elaine, The Irish of It 
you will be glad to hear of my offer. Simply Entertainment Editor, Goop House- 
send the coupon below, or a Litter or postal KEEPING, 119 West goth St., N.Y. City 
card, and I will mail you at once a copy of 
my interesting, illustrated booklet, “The Body 
Beautiful” which explains my methods, and 
tells how through them you quickly gain 
pestoet beauty 7 aes we De —e 
1iteen minutes a day. will also te you o 
my plan to permit you to use my methods for H A V E - A ~ H FE A R T 
ten days on trial. If within that time you are 
a re satisfied = sw Pape, the atin 
trial will cost you nothing. ut if you are ‘yy 
satisfied, as I am sure you will be, pay only V A r E IN {| i N E P A R 1 ¥ 
the special small sum asked—a sum so trifling 
that it cannot begin to compare with the value 
he will F ign me upon a charming, graceful 5 
gure, and glorious, vigorous health. At any KEEPING, 
i , i ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS IN STAMPS ADDRESSED TO ELAINE, GOOD HOUSE 
Tcthods. Mevcly wade, t° find out about my | INSTRUCTIONS WILL BE SENT FOR THE VALENTINE PARTY, INCLUDING “HEARTS 0 
i — LETTUCE TABLE DECORATION OR GRAB BAG”’; “FLIP-FLOP HEART FORTUNE 
ANNETTE KELLERMANN STUNTS”; “JUMBLED JILTS VALENTINE GAME”; THE AMUSING “HEARTS REA 
29 West 34th Street, Dept. 102, New York City.| YOU WAIT VERSES’; AND “INVITATIONS, MENU SUGGESTIONS AND PLACE 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN , ees ‘ : 
Dept. 102, 29 West 34th St., New York City. EMEMBER to order your valentine suggestions at once, and so be 


wiper Miss Kellerman: Kindly tell me, | entirely sure of their receipt in time to make your popes before the 
days that you can give me better health ands perfect 14th of February. As an enormous number of requests come In 
nod send me FREE your book, “The Body every year at the last moment, it is very hard to send out all instructions in 
; time for them to reach their destination before St. Valentine’s Day. This 
Rieter rie ee eA seh eS ag.ewieihs 9(e.d:\9 v0 sei year there is more entertaining going on than ever. Consequently there 

are more requests for instructions than ever, and more reasons than ever 
Ceetetiie we Coe Roos Sa that yours should be prompt. Address requests, with stamps enclosed, 
to Elaine, Goop HousEKEEPING, 119 West goth Street, New York City 
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Cantilever Stores 


(Cut. this out for reference) 
Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett’s Silk 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—l1l1th Ave, 
Asheville—Pollock’s 

Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 


‘The Booterie 
Berkeley e219 North 19th St. 


Bos - 
rt—W. K, Mollan 

bridfiyo-—414 Fulton St, 

Buffalo—639 Main St. 

Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard 

Butte—Hubert Shoe Co, 

Canton, 0.—H. M. Horton Co, 

Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co, 

Charleston, S. C.—J. FP. Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W. a nite: Shoe Co. 
21 e 4 
Charlotte 4. Randolph (oom 502) 
Chicag® 4 10959 Leland (near Broadway) 

Cineinnati—The McAlpin Co 


Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Ave. 


do Springs—Wulff Shoe Co, 

eoombla, 8. C.—Watson Shoe Co, 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 

The a Co, 

ver—224 Foster y 
= ‘Moines-—~W, -L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41‘E. Adams Ave. 
gts bg Elizabeth Ave. 
"She: 


WwW. 
Veschler Co., 910 State St. 

Been Hoth Shore Bootery 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fort Wayne—Mathias App’s Sons 
Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville, 8. C.—Pollock’s 
Harrisburg—26.No. 3rd St, 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Houston—306 Queen Theatre Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 

anapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co, 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave, 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bidg. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Laneaster, Pa.—Frey’s, 3 E, King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Linooln—Mayer Bros, Co. 
Les Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Loulsville—Boston Shoe Co, . 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Lynchburg—Isbell-Bowman Co, 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Memphis—Odd Fellows’ Bldg. (2d floor) 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co, 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Mt, Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co, 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia .Shoe Shop 
New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington St. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2d floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R, I.—Sullivan’s, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 
New York—14 W 40th St. (opp, Pub Lib.) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oskland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Omahe—1708 Howard St. 





Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peorla—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Plainfleld—M, C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co, 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
dence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I, Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 
Rockford—D, J. Stewart & Co, 
Saginew—Goeschel-Brater Co. 
= Louis—516 Arcade Bide., opp. P. O. 
&. Paul—-43 E. 5th St. (Frederic ‘Hotel) 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
Set Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co, 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Seranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sleus City—The Pelletier Co. 
loux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Elisworth Store 
eae, Crescent 
 Mass.—Forbes’ 
Stamforé—L. Spelke & vy canned 
Fete 131 West Jefferson 8t. 
Tema — 255 So. llth St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 
7oledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
qepeka—The Pelletier Store 
enton—-H. M. Voorhees % Bro, 
a 35 Third St, (2d floor) 
Tiss Lyon’s Shoe Store 
Ttiea—135 Genesee St. (Room 104) 
washington—1319 F Street 
Wreibury—Howland-Hughes Co. 
eeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Winita—-Rorabaugh’s ’ 
ngeton, N, C.—Wilmington 0. 
Yoreter—I, C. Macinnes Co. wake 
Foukers—22 Main St. 
oungstown—R. McManus Co, 
(Agencies in 304 other etties) 


Shop, 15- N, Pearl &t. 


HEALTHY FEET FOR BODILY 














VIGOR —~ WEAR CANTILEVERS 














Does your work exhaust and fret you 
or leave you fresh and ready for fun ? 


Can any woman be a good pal if 
evening finds her languid—uninter- 
ested, and uninteresting ? 


Some women seem to be invigorated 
by the very tasks that are irksome to 
others. They can iron, cook, sew, 
stand behind a counter or work all day 
in an office without drudging, because 
their vitality is not continually sapped 
by fatigue. Their work leaves them 
unfagged and vivacious. 


Nagging Feet Tire You 


Most women are on their feet a great 
deal of the time. Many of these 
women have learned that unnatural 
shoes—shoes with high heels, pointed 
toes, stiff arches—are one of the most 
common causes of fatigue. In such 
shoes your feet nag at your nervous 
system and ;gradually break it down. 
They make the feet hurt. And feet 
that hurt tire you. More than that, 
high heels tilt the body out of balance 
and cause backache and organ- 
ic troubles. Unnatural shoes 
weaken the foot muscles 
through disuse. Feet that have 
lost their muscular strength can 
no longer be young and springy. 


Human Ingenuity Cannot 
Improve Upon the Foot 


For this reason Cantilever Shoes 
are made to conform to the foot 
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in eve ible way. They have 
Guile aokek eal of i usual 
stiff shanks found in ordinary shoes. 
The flexible arch gives just the right 
support and insures the foot suf- 
ficient exercise to strengthen the mus- 
cles that hold the bones of the arch in 
place. Guard against weakened foot 
muscles that cause the arch of the foot 
to flatten down. Many a woman suf- 
fers from “‘weak foot” who could have 
avoided it. : 

Cantilever Shoes Are Light-Weight 

and Restful 


Cantilevers are made of fine, light- 
weight materials that are lasted to hold 
their shape. Natural lines have been 
cleverly built into them without spoil- 
ing their trimness. The neatly rounded 
toe is good looking. The low, medium 
or Cuban heel keeps the body correctly 
poised for health and comfort. Look 
for the trademark when buying. _ It is 
your guarantee of the genuine Canti- 
lever Shoe. If you donot find 
a dealer who is near you 
listed in the column at the 
left, write the manufacturers, 
Morse & Burt Co., 2 Carlton 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
for the address of a near-by 
dealer and for an informative 
and interesting book on 
foot comfort. 


(antilever 
Shoe 


The Cantilever Shoe is endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, 
Public Health Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, 
Education, Editors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women everywhere. 


irectors of Physical 
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You'll 
Like it, too 


Boott Toweling is ab- 
sorbent. It dries the 
skin quickly and _ thor- 
oughly. Used briskly it 
offers pleasant friction 
after a shower bath. 


Boott Toweling is 
bright-white, inexpensive, 
and durable. It may be 
used for towelsofall kinds, 
table runners, and bureau 
scarfs. Or it may be made 
up into bibs, aprons, and 
many other articles. 


Boott Toweling is sold in 
most good stores by the yard, 
by the bolt, and made up in 
towels, 18x36, cut size. 


Send thirty cents for a sample 
towel made of Boott Toweling. 
Note how it launders. Test its 
absorbency. Embroider an ini- 
tial on it, see how delightful it 
is for hand work. Then buy 
Boott Toweling by the bolt 
from your dealer. 


Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
Dept. HF3 
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=>OO 
OF 


TOWELS 2 


Look for this label in blue and gold 
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QDuestion-Box 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only tf a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 
request. No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Human Welfare De- 
mands Publicity 


T have read your ar- 
ticle in November Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING on “If 
you think you have a 
cancer.” I am not a 
doctor and know not the 
least thing about the 
practice of medicine, but 
there has come under my 
observation a treatment 
used in this county for a 
period of about twenty 
years for the cure of ex- 


. WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,” and “The Feed- 
ing of Older Children”; for adults, 
“Constipation,’’ ‘Reducing and In- 
creasing the Weight,” and “Diet in 
Pregnancy and Lactation.” These 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelop. All those inter- 
ested in health should send a stamped 


Prescriptional 


water. Stripping a 
of the bark aoa 
put it into one of th 
glasses and pourej 
water over it. Scraping 
downward, he took oj 
another portion of th 
bark, put it in th 
other glass, covered j 
with water, and 
it aside. 

“Now,” he said toth 


ternal cancer, that has 
been successful in every 
case. This remedy is 
made only from_ the 
juices of plants. No ar- 
senic, no acids, nothing 
from the apothecary. I 
am asking you, would it 
not be worth while for you to come or send here 
some qualified person to talk to the parties who 
have been cured, and also observe at first hand 
the actual treatment of a person who is known 
to-have malignant tumor? A country woman 
living in this vicinity invented the preparation 
and gave me full information as to the ingredi- 
ents, compounding, and application thereof. She 
is now dead. Her son lives on my orange grove 
and has treated several cases since her death— 
one very remarkable case this summer in which 
the whole side of the face was involved. 


@ A.W. F., Florida 


Inasmuch as cancer is now killing 100,000 
good Americans a year, do you think your con- 
science will allow you to retain the secret of this 
remedy which never fails to effect a cure for 
external cancer? If you will give me the in- 
gredients and method of preparation of this 
remedy I will communicate it to some of the 
Cancer Research organizations, and I have 
no doubt they will be willing to give the prepa- 
ration a thorough trial. Its general intro- 
duction, if it does what you say, would be the 
greatest boon ever given to humanity. 


for Longer Life. 
exact physical 


Rebuilding the Nose and Ear 


I am attaching hereto some data sent out by 
M. Trilety of Binghamton, N. Y., on how to 
correct ill-shaped noses. Your comment on this 


would be appreciated. Miss A. S., Penna. 


My own opinion is that a competent surgeon 
is the only person who should do carpenter 
work on one’s face. I think it would be un- 
safe to undergo a treatment of this kind with- 
out the approval of a competent surgeon. I 
think it would be more business-like on the 
part of M. Trilety to do the work before he 
collects the money. This is a general trade 
practice adopted by both carpenters and sur- 
geons. Such a procedure would avoid the 
difficulty of having the fee returned if the 
patient should not be satisfied with what had 
been accomplished. 


The World Is Full of Suckers 


Will you kindly tell me if there is any truth 
in the statement made by many friends of mine, 
that cream put into hot coffee forms a mineral 
of some sort which is injurious to one’s health. 
On the other hand, they claim that if the cream 
is put in the cup first and the coffee poured on 
it that the mineral is not formed. 


Mrs. H.T.H., Tenn. 


Your question reminds me of the old-time 
“root and yarb” doctor. He was called to a 
home in a lonely, backwoods, Indiana farm, 
near the Wabash, where one of the boys was 
struggling with ague. After examining his 
patient, the old doctor took a root out of his 
saddle bag and called for two glasses and some 
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self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
condition may be 
determined and improvement made glass, and when th 


astounded mother 
“when your boy hy 
the next chill, let hin 
drink out of the fr 


fever comes up, git 
him a drink from the second glass.” 
“But, Doctor,” she said, “you scraped both 
of these samples of bark from the same root.” 
“Yes,” he replied, “but didn’t you notice that 
when I filled the first glass I scraped the rot 
upward, and when I filled the second gla] 
scraped it downward. The first glass contains 
highcockolorum. That’s good for the chils 
The second glass contains lowcockohirm 
That’s good for the fever.” 


Past Finding Out 
Please tell me how the pancreas knows wha 
to secrete its juice to the small intestines. 
Miss C. K., Wis. 


I am unable to explain the psychology a 
the pancreas or any of the other glands having 
the power of excreting when their activities ar 
desired. I could not tell you how the salivary 
glands know when to secrete saliva, but the 
very moment the odor of a good dinner strikes 
the nose, the salivary glands begin to opemte. 
Nature has the power of signaling in some wy 
the proper time for the glands to get busy. 
It is a part of the hormonic order of th 
physiological process. 


A Brilliant Imagination 


Several weeks ago an ex-aluminum salesmat 
told me not to use steel wool to clean my pats 
He claimed that little particles of the wool be 
came so imbedded in the metal that rinsim 
would not remove them. When the aluminum 
was heated, however, the expansion of the meta 
would free these little particles of wool, the 
would get mixed with the food, and in tm 
cause cancer. He was not selling a substitute 
for steel wool, but was selling feather dusters 
I do not want my family to get cancer of 
stomach, but am at my wits’ end to know 
to keep my aluminum clean. 


Mrs. S. P.M, Penn. 


The ex-aluminum salesman has such a vivid 
imagination that he should turn his attention 
writing fiction instead of selling feather dustess 
In so far as giving you cancer is concerned, ya 
may rest in sweet contentment. If you 
turn to back copies of this magazine, you 
see that Goop HouseKEEPING Institute hs 
repeatedly recommended steel wool as a 
cleaner for aluminum ware. 


It All Depends on What the Bath Is For 


Is ordinary table salt good to put in the wate 
when taking a bath? 


Mrs. J.G W. Nebraska 


People often put salt in bath water to make 
it resemble sea water. It can not possibly 
any harm. However, the presence 0 
precludes the use of soap. 
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Ordinary clean 
liness won't 
do for towels, 
which come in 
contact with 
dishes. They 
need and deserve 
Fels-Naptha 


ess. 


a. 


Real Naptha! 
You can tell 
by the smell 


For men, too! 


Autoists, sportsmen, and mechanics 
find Fels-Naptha great for removing 
grime, grease, and dirt from hands, 
without the use of grit. Wonderful 
for taking spots out of clothing. 


The original and genuine naptha soap, 
in the ted-and-green wrapper. Buy 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE C 


Dish-towels need the purifying power of a safe, search- 
ing, sanitary soap. At least once a day, spare a few 
minutes to wash your dish-towels and kitchen-cloths with 
Fels-Naptha, the great double-cleaner. 

The real naptha goes through the threads and loosens 
grease and unsuspected dirt like magic. The sudsy water 
flushes them away. Its work done, the naptha vanishes, 
leaving the cloths clean, sweet and sanitary. 

Fels-Naptha is not only a great cleanser of dish-towels. 
It does all laundry work, from sheets and shirts to sheerest 
waists, with equal speed, thoroughness and safety. 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap 
and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid 
soap and real naptha in a way that brings out the best in these 
two great cleaners. Get it today from your grocer. 


TEST Fels-Naptha’s wonderful efficiency. Send 2c in stamps 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia 
In using advertisements see page 6 





and Comfort 
Endures 
When your houseis finished 


it must have charm andcom- 
fort. It must be good look- 
ing, be good, and so remain 
throughout the years to come. 

At a surprisingly moder- 
ate cost you can have endur- 
ing comfort and beauty in 
that home you plan. Build it 
of Concrete block stuccoed. 

The beauty of stucco is 
fadeless; the Concrete block 
wallsare permanentand fire- 
safe. And they insulate your 
home against heat and cold. 


Send for New 
Book of 
House Plans 


To aid you in planning your home 
we have just issued a new book of 
plans. Architects from various sec 
tions of the country were called on 
to display their best talent. You can 
obtain blueprints, specifications and 
bills of materials of each house from 
us, at anominal charge. 

You will be delighted with the 
book CONCRETE HOUSES. It con- 
tains drawingsand floor plansof bun- 
galows, cottages and larger homes. 

In it, experts of the building world 
describe the desirable features of a 
well planned home. Mail the cou- 
pon and 50 cents, and the book will 
be sent you by return mail. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


cA National Organization to Improve 
and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Offices in 23 Other Cities 


PoRTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 

Enclosed is 50c for which please mail me your 
Plan Book, “Concrete Houses.” 
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Fear and Worry Are Habits—Cheerfulness 
And Exercise Are the Best Antidotes 


By Anna Hazelton Delavan 


“ ORRY is 
most popular 
form of suicide,” 

a celebrated physician 
once said. “It weakens 
the vital forces, ruins 
health and beauty, and 
impairs both mental and 
physical powers.” 

It is conceded by ad- 
vanced scientists that 
thoughts help to make us 
physically and mentally, 
not because of the thoughts 
themselves, but because of 
the physiological effect 
upon the body. That is 
why worry thoughts, or 
thoughts of fear, anger, 
impatience, unhappiness, 
and discontent work to 
our physical and mental 
detriment. 

Modern psychologists 
announce that persons 
declaring themselves ill 
become ill, for even where there are no outward 
or visible signs of illness, the declaration of 
sickness is in itself a disease. Such persons 
need treatment for a sick mind. They need 
fresh air, exercise, and wholesome food. They 
need the vitality toned up, the spirit brought 
into accord with its surroundings. They have 
become morbid, brooding over themselves, and 
require the tonic of a new impulse, a new 
impetus in life. 


Work a Tonic 


Work is the great tonic for all depression— 
the panacea for all care, and yet, like any other 
good thing, it may be carried to excess. With- 
out work, life is purposeless, but without play 
it is dull and meaningless. So one must 
preserve a wise balance between the two. 

Working inefficiently usually arises from the 
habit of worry, for worry impairs both mental 
and physical powers. But when you learn to 
control the conscious thoughts, you affect the 
subconscious ones and gradually establish 
harmony between the mental and physical. 

Although steam, electricity, and thoughts 
are intangible, they are not uncontrollable. 
As a matter of fact, gloom and cheerfulness are 
largely matters of mental abit rather than of 
circumstances, and as a Latin author expressed 
it, “Nothing is necessary to make a man un- 
happy save that he shall imagine himself to be 
so”’—and this applies with particular force to 
women. 

In order to meet life’s work successfully, 
cultivate a hopeful, courageous mind, self- 
confidence, faith in yourself, and you will 
conquer all obstacles, 

The way to health is simple and sane. It 
consists, first, of right thinking and of forming 
mental habits that are uplifting and upbuild- 
ing. The next step is to revitalize every part 
of the organism each day through specific 
exercise and dynamic breathing. 

Begin now to breathe deeply and to give your 
lungs a chance! Start each day by taking fifteen 
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or twenty deep breaths of 
fresh air, at an open door 
or window. It willsupply 
atonic far ahead of theon: 
bottled and labeled 
“Nerve Tonic”! If you 
respiration is full and vig. 
orous, you will feel aliy 
and full of energy, for 
deep respirations insure an 
immediate increase of yi. 
tality, and vitality is the 
essential condition of 
power, mental or physical, 

To establish the habit of 
correct breathing, take the 
following exercise immed- 
ately upon arising in the 
morning: 

Stand erect, head up, 
shoulders level. Inhale, 
fully expanding the dia- 
phragm, ribs, and entire 
thorax; at the same time 
raise the arms slowly out- 
ward at the sides, level 
with the shoulders, palms upward. As you 
exhale, turn the palms downward, lower to the 
sides, and repeat ten times. 


Exercise and Health 


If you feel that you have contracted a cold, 
take full, deep breaths many times a day in | 
the following manner: Inhale slowly, hold the 
breath while you count five, then exhale 
slowly. Repeat, holding the breath a little 
longer each time, if possible. Drink all the 
water you can, hot or cold. When you succeed 
in starting perspiration, you will know that 
the pores are open and the first steps toward 
breaking up the cold have been taken—and in 
nine cases out of ten, nature will do the rest. 

Figure 2 illustrates an exercise which bring 
the chest, ribs, and abdominal muscles into 
play. Stand erect, hold the lips closed, jaw 
firm—not slack or drooping—and __ inhale 
through the nostrils slowly. At the same 
time, raise the arms as described above. Draw 
the air in, expanding the ribs as you fill the 
lower part of the lungs. You will feel the 
abdomen and diaphragm rise as the column of 
air ascends; the chest will expand, and ris 
and broaden as the lungs continue to fill. Hold 
the breath while you count five slowly, keeping 
the lips closed and the arms held out level with 
the shoulder line. 

Now, puckering the lips as if to whistle, let 
the breath out slowly with alittle blowing sount, 
lowering the arms gradually as the chest drops. 
When the breath is fully exhaled, the lungs 
empty, and abdomen flat, get ready for the next 
breath. ‘ 

Place your hands on the lower ribs, as in Fig- 
ure 1, and squeeze slightly. Draw the breath 
as if you were drawing from the depths of yout 
being, holding the thought of strength, buoy- 
ancy, poise and harmony. Alternate exercis® 
1 and 2, “breathing from your heels up,” al 
feel the breath rise in your body every inch of 
the way, until your body seems so light 
strong that you feel almost ready to fly. 


Fig. 2 


Showing the way 
to stand for the 
exercises described 
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“Every Day for Seven Years 


Nestled in the picturesque hills of North Caro’ “Also, the regular and thorough removal of nap- 
lina, not far from Asheville, is Grove Park Inn. cutting dirt by the electric beating, sweeping and 
A decade ago, the spacious lobby of this famous Suction cleaning of The Hoover, has prevented a 
resort hotel was richly carpeted with ten“Aubus- = 8feat deal of damage. 

son” rugs, each twenty by twenty-two feet. Mr. Seeley adds that he has heard, lately, “the 
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oe pie Although these rugs have been trod by thousands _ridiculous statement that vacuum cleaners are 
y, hold the of transient feet, their beauty is as much admired hard on rugs.” He continues: 
n = today as ever. “I am so incensed over the injustice of such re- 

h a little e ; . : 
nk all the Mr. F. L. Seeley, President of Grove Park Inn, marks, after our long experience with our eighteen 
ou succeed recently sent us, voluntarily, the following inter- Hoovers, that you are welcome to use our testi 
a esting letter: mony to contradict such an absurdity. 
re “Until we discovered The Hoover, it was impos- Keep your rugs beautiful for years longer, have 
ich bring sible to keep these valuable rugs clean, although them always clean, make housework a pleasure, 
— into we had an expensive installed air-cleaning plant. by using a Hoover. 
losed, jaw . 
dink “Since then the rugs have been Hoovered Phone any Hoover Branch Office or 
the same every day for seven years. I wish I could write us for names of Authorized 
. a 4 cut a piece out of one of them to show Dealers who will gladly demonstrate 
| feel the you their splendid condition. The ee = pe cement = 
column of a : ation. On the divided payment plan 
and oe They 30 Dy SAG eo ae a : ¢ to 23c a day soon pa - a o 
ll. Hold today because of The Hoover. 7 3 y ae 2 
-, keeping - There is a Hoover for every task or 
vel with The way The Hoover erects the nap puree 

has enabled these rugs to resist wear : 

histle, let | P THE Hoover ComPaANy, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
ng sound, far better than they Gt when the —e — — _ pee an The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 

ast drops. was left mashed down. other kind of an electric cleaner The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ont, 
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It BEATS.... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


In using advertisements see page 6 87 
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Nature’s Relief 


for Pain 


EAT is our best first-aid in 
pain. SUNLIGHT our best 


stimulant in convalescence. 
ORDINARY HOT APPLICATIONS, 


such as hot water, poultices, etc., while 
helpful, act slowly, cool rapidly, are 
seldom available when needed and have 
but little penetrative power. 


RADIANT HEAT, as in Sunlight or 
Electric Light, penetrates deep into the 
tissues, acts quickly, does not cool, is 
always ready, and being combined with 
LIGHT, is far superior for bodily ap- 
plication. 


These wonderful remedial agents of Na- 
ture are reproduced electrically in the 


Thermofite 


Heat and Light Applicator 


So designed that parallel rays ot light 
and heat penetrate deeply, thereby 
stimulating circulation and relieving 
the pain resulting from arterial con- 
gestion. 


Sale 


A Necessity in Every Home 


Thermolite is not a makeshift or cure-all, 
but a carefully made appliance operating 
on scientific principles. Endorsed by phy- 
sicians everywhere. Used in Government 
and other hospitals for years. 


Safe as Sunlight 


The best way to prove 
SPECIAL anything is to try it. We 
OFFER | will send a Thermolite 
complete ready for use, 


charges prepaid, upon receipt of $10.00, 


Use it for 10 days. If not satisfied you 
may return it ans poumeane price will be 
promptly refunded. 

Also sold by electrical and surgical sup- 
ply dealers. 


Write for Interesting Literature 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
40 Warren Street New York 
Makers of Lighting Devices since 1874 


Of silk and 
cotton plissé 
crépe and 
real filet, this 
hop-in chem- 
ise in blue, 
white, orchid, 
or pink, sizes 
36 to go, 
4s $3.50 





HE line of the under-arm seam should fall 
directly under the arm and without slant in 
either direction. Should it slant toward front 
or back, rip the seam and take from one side, 
letting out on the other until the seam hangs 
as it should. 

The line for the hem should next be marked 
either with a ruler or with a skirt marker. 
Then note carefully the position of the lines 
indicating the position of the bias bands, as 
the line for the band which forms the belt may 
be either too high or too low. 

Mark all alterations with colored thread, 
open the corresponding seams, and duplicate 
alterations. Baste the seams again and slip 
garment on the figure to verify alterations. 


Making 

Use sewing silk to stitch seams. Remove 
bastings and pink the seams, if the material 
does not fray. This can be done by hand if 
one does not have a pinking machine. To do 
it by hand, fold the seam so as to snip little 
triangular pieces of cloth from it. The seams 
should be about five-eighths of an inch wide 
when finished. When the seams fray, it is 
better to overcast them or bind them with 
taffeta seam binding. Press the under-arm, 
shoulder, and sleeve seams open, dampening 
them before pressing. Use a warm, not hot 
iron. 

When an elastic is to be used to hold the 
fulness of the blouse in position, a casing of 
lining or tape must be stitched to the inside 
of the gown on the line indicated for the band. 
If an elastic is not desired, the fulness may 
be caught to the protection lining. 


Trimming 

The bias bands of material for trimming 
should be folded so that the edges just come 
together in the center. Then they should be 
pressed on the wrong side and basted to the 
garment on the lines indicated. The bands 
on the waist would need to be placed before 
the sleeves were stitched in. As the upper 
band of the skirt also forms the belt, it would 
need to be lined with a lengthwise piece of silk 
to prevent its stretching. It may be stitched 
|to the skirt as far around as there are no 
| gathers, and from there it should form a loose 
| belt. All bands should be sewed to the parts 
|of the garment before seams are stitched or 
| parts are faced. Braid may be sewed in place 
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Rose or white 
crépe de 
Chine, 
trimmed with 
lace and rose- 
buds, makes 
this envelope 
chemise in 
sizes 36 to 
40, for $3.95 


Note: 


We will buy 
these gar- 
ments for you 
upon receipt 
of check or 
money-order, 
Good House- 
keeping 
Shopping 


Service, 


A Simple Course in Dressmaking 


(Continued from page 58) 


by hand or machine. If machine sewing js 
used, the braid may be stitched on only one 
edge, if desired. A good tension in the machine 
is necessary. 

The tassels may be made of both the cloth 
of the gown and the duvetyn used for facing. 
Cut narrow, bias strips of the cloth and seam 
them. Then pin a safety pin to one end of the 
tubing thus made and pull the pin through the 
tube, which will turn the cloth right side out. 
Fasten the loops of the tassels to flat buttons 
made by covering wooden molds with cloth. 
Rings of the tubing may connect the tassel 
with another flat button and the whole be 
suspended from the dress, as indicated in the 
sketch, 

Facings and Hem 

The facing should be stitched to the front 
of the dress and across the bottom as far as 
it is to be used. It should be turned to the 
wrong side and catch-stitched to the cloth, 
but so that no sewing shows on the right side 
of the garment. The sleeves may be faced 
in the same way. ; 

The edge of the hem may be pinked and then 
either slip-stitched or catch-stitched to the 
garment. This must be done without showing 
any of the stitches on the right side. 


Collar and Fastenings 


The collar should be stitched to the neck 
of the dress and faced with a narrow, bias 
strip of silk. Snap fasteners should be sewed 
to both edges of the front of the dress in order to 
balance the opening as well as fasten it securely. 

If patterns are desired for making this dress, 
they can be obtained in sizes 34, 36, 38 and 49 
for sixty cents each. With each pattern ol 
the dress is included a pattern for making the 
protection lining. All orders, enclosing the 
proper amount in stamps, should be addressed 
to Good Housekeeping Pattern Service, 119 
West goth Street, New York City. 

In the March issue of Goop HousEKEEPING, 
I shall describe the making of a topcoat of 
simple lines, yet excellent style, which the 
home dressmaker can easily make, and yet 
having the appearance of one that has beet 
well tailored. The articles in the succeeding 
issues will take up, one by one, the variolls 
problems of home sewing, and will give de- 
tailed and clear directions for making every 
article of the wardrobe, from lingerie to We 
evening dress, as well as children’s clothes. 
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For a thorough cleansing, the cream with just the right amount of oil 


Cetiey normal skin needs 
two creams 


Every day dust and fine particles of dirt 
bore deep into the pores of the skin. Ordin- 
ary washing will not reach this deepest dirt 
—and yet if it is allowed to stay your skin 
will lose its lovely clear transparent look and 
become dull looking. 


To give your skin a thorough cleansing 
and one that is actually stimulating you need 
a cold cream made especially for the purpose. 
A cream made with oil—just enough to work 
into the pores and loosen every particle of dirt 
and of that particular light consistency that 
will not overload the pores or stretch them. 


The cream that is made in just this way is 
Pond’s Cold Cream. Smooth it in with your 
finger tips every night before retiring. After 
you have let it stay a minute wipe it off with 
a soft cloth. The grime on the cloth will 
convince you how thorough a cleansing the 
cream gives. The soft refreshed feeling it 
leaves will tell you how supple and fresh its 


nightly use will keep your skin. 


‘PONDS 
Cold Cream for cleansing 
Vanishing Cream 


to hold the powder 


For day and evening, as a base for powder, 
you need an entirely different cream—one 
that the skin will absorb instantly. 


The kind of cream to hold 
the powder 


Instead of oil (which will come out in a 
shine), an entirely different ingredient is 
used—one famous for its softening and sooth- 
ing effect, yet absolutely free from grease. 
It results in a cream so delicate that it can 
be worn all day without danger of clogging 
the pores. 


The cream known all over the world as having been 
made especially for this purpose is Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. Always smooth it on before you powder. 
Absorbed instantly it makes your skin feel and look 
softer and smoother at once. Powder put on over the 
smooth velvety surface this cream gives your skin goes 
on evenly and clings for hours. 


Together these two creams meet every need of the 
skin. Use them both every day. Both are so delicate 
in texture they cannot clog the pores. Neither contains 
anything that can promote the growth of hair. The 
Pond’s Extract Company, New York. 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON TODAY 








Tue Ponp’s Extraert Co., 
247 Hudson St., New York. 





: for two veeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 
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Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes } 
: of the two creams every normal skin needs—enough of each cream } 
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Guards Health 
Saves Work, Cuts Cost 


TheLeonard points 
the way to better, 
safer food—greater 
economies—less 
work for women. 


Ten walls of insula- 
tion to protect your 
food. One-piece food 
chamber, triple coated 
with porcelain. 

One out of every six refrigerators 
sold is made by Leonard. It’s real 
economy to buy a refrigerator one 
size larger than you think you need. 
Ask why before you buy. 

See the nearest Leonard dealer. If you cannot 
find him, write us and we will see that you are 
supplied. 

Send for actual sample of porcelain, 
and catalog oorratin over 75 styles and sizes 
of refrigerators. Mr. Leonard’s own booklet on 
“Selection and Care of Refrigerators” wiil be 
mailed, too. 

There is a Leonard size and style 
to suit every purse 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
402 Clyde Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand 
he fine furniture center of the world 








Jungle Law 


(Continued from page 16) 


‘Poor Mops’ is the word, all right.” 
She dragged herself up a little higher against 


| the frowzy pillows and gave the bedclothes a 
| resentful tug which only complicated their 
| already violent disorder. The whole room 


had the look of being inhabited by a whirlwind 
which died down as suddenly as it rose and 
dropped its playthings haphazard as it died. 


| And it was strange, too, how the bleak poverty 


of the place had taken on the stamp of the 


| same reckless and restless personality. Just 


the few colored prints on the wall—hanging 


| by one pin and already curling over so that 


their dubious nature was half concealed—the 


| soiled boudoir cap stuck rakishly on the bed- 
| post, the gaudy and crumpled dressing-gown 


that lay stretched on the floor with a grotesque 


| resemblance to a fainting human form, were 
| enough to transform decent misery into a 


down-at-heels raffishness. And the girl herself 
was the heart of them all. A feebly smoking 
oil lamp lit up the tousled mass of fair hair and 
threw black shadows into the mournful hollows 
of her eyes and cheeks. But some indefinable 
quality of gaiety and youth hung about her 
still. She was sullen and bitter now, but any 
moment she might burst out laughing or 
cut a caper in the face of the devil himself. 
One saw it in the tilted nose, the uncertain 
mouth which seemed to be always wavering 
between tears and a cynical good-humor. 

“Poor Mops!” she repeated broodingly. 
“Wonder if it’ll ever be anything else in this 
world.” 

“Rather. Of course it will. Wait till 
you’ve had your supper.” 


E GOT out a saucepan from a cupboard 

and lit the gas jet that served him for a 
cooker. A warm aroma of soup began to 
struggle with the stale scent. In some obscure 
corner he found a tray, which he rubbed clean 
from cigarette ash and tea-stains. Every- 
thing he did was stubbornly fastidious. It 
was as though he could not and would not yield 
to the dirt and mess which encircled him with 
an inert and spineless malevolence. He looked 
about him once as though to measure his enemy, 
and met the girl’s eyes fixed on him with a 
faint, ironical amusement. 

“What an old fuss-pot you are, Geoff! 
Ought to have been a lady’s maid. Gets on 
your nerves, all this muddle, I bet.” 

“T wish I could have things nicer for you. 
That’s all. Won’t you have—have a tidy-up 
first?” 

“Oh Lord, no—I don’t want to be always 
being tidied up. I’m sick of it. I guess, if 
you had your way, you’d wash my face every 
time you looked at me. Oh, well, there, if 
you will be so obstinate. But leave my bed 
alone. I like the things all messed up. Give 
me my brush and things.” 

But he went about his task in his own way. 
He brought her a basin of warm water and 
washed her hands with a grave attentiveness 
which kindled a spark of malicious humor in 
her eyes. 

“Don’t trust me,” she said. ‘Might be a 
bloomin’ kid—Well—I never—”’ 

Finally she gave in and let him sponge her 
face. It became a joke, and she grimaced at 
the inexorableness of his administrations. He 
brushed her hair for her and plaited it and held 
a mirror while she smeared rouge on the sunken 
cheeks. He stood a little behind her, and in 
the cracked glass she saw his face and her own. 
She saw perhaps more than she would have 
seen if she had been looking at him directly— 
or perhaps for a moment he was off his guard. 
She gave a sound that was half an oath and 
half a sob and turned away, cringing down into 
the bed-clothes like a hurt child. It was in 
vain that he bent over her, trying to comfort 
her, petting her with movements that for the 
first time were stilted and clumsy. She tore 
herself from his hands. 

“Aw, leave me alone, can’t yer? Stop 
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mauling me! What’s the good of pretendin» 
You don’t care—you couldn’t—not for any 
one with a face like that.” . 

“T do care, Mops. I do—of course I do.” 

“Yes—because I’m sick and down and oy 
That’s your way. You're soft. Too good— 
that’s what’s the matter with you.” 

“T’m not that, anyhow.” 

“Yes, you are. That’s why you're here 
Got a blasted conscience the size of an ¢le 
phant. Don’t I know!” 

As though he knew her paroxysms of oli 
he turned away and went on getting her supper. 
When it was ready, he found her sitting up ang 
calm, nothing remaining of the storm but the 
smeared cheeks and a faint catch of the breath, 
She was quite docile now. She ate listlesdly 
patiently staring in front of her with dak 
empty eyes until without a sound the tear 
came again and rolled down unheeded to the 
corners of the quivering mouth. Both of then 
pretended that she was not crying. For this 
grief was something unendurable. It came 
from under her first superficial petulance like 
bitter-tasting spring from the depths of the 
earth, and seemed to blend in some piteoys 
way the despair of a child and of an ol 
and disillusioned woman. At last she 
pushed the food from her, but gently, almost 
humbly. 

“Sorry, old bean. I thought I was hungry— 
but I guess it’s only my fancy. When it comes 
to the scratch I don’t want anything—just a 
mouthful.” 

He sat on the edge of her bed, his tightly 
clasped hands between his knees, and did 
not look at her. Suddenly they had both come 
to a point where they couldn’t even pretend 
any more, 

“It’s the food,” he said. “If you could 
nos the things you ought to have, you'd eat 
then.” 

“P’raps I should. P’raps a one-lunger like 
me doesn’t want much anyway.” 

“Mops—you got out of bed—you listened 

“You bet I did. I’m sick of lies. There, 
eat it up yourself. You look as though you 
wanted it.” 


E thought of tomorrow. ‘Thanks. | 
had—dinner—out.” 

“Of course. The Ritz, eh what?” She 
grinned sardonically. But as though the taunt 
had been a spark that had set fire to a new 
train of thought, her face brightened, became 
at once gay and wistful. “Remember that 
night you did me proud, Geoff? That wasa 
scrummy dinner! And bubbly—pints of it 
And then we danced—remember that? It was 
morning when we came out, and we walked 
down to theriver and watched the sun. It 
was such a queer thing to do—but you werea 
queer kid.” 

“That was the last day of my leave,” he 
murmured. 

“Liked me a bit in those days, didn’t you’ 
—Bit in love, eh?” 

“Ves,” he said gently. 

She withdrew her hand from his with 4 
short, hard laugh. “You were in love with 
being alive. You were just a kid, and you 
thought, ‘In a day or two I may be as dead as 
mutton.’ And there was me—a pretty bit ot 
goods and as soppy about you as a wet sponge. 
Queer that we should look back on all that as 
the time of our young lives, isn’t it? Seems 
to me it was the only decent thing that ever 
happened.” 

She glanced at his averted face and added 
in a low voice: “Course—I’m chatting about 
myself. It was different for you. You were 
a real swell—one of the lads of the village 
those days. And me—well—no better than 
I should be. You gave me a first-class time. 
We were quits when the bell rang.” 

He did not answer, and she yawned elabo- 
rately. 

“Well—that’s that. Things don’t pan out 
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You'll like Libby’s 
Pears. They are 
big and ripe and 
juicy 





There are count- 
less ways to serve 
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flavorous as these 


of Libby’s 









Send for new booklet, “Libby’s 
Luscious Fruits.” It contains 
many interesting suggestions 
and recipes 


grocer. 





N the little island of Oahu, the 

island on which Honolulu lies, sun 
and soil combine to grow pineapples at 
their very finest. 


Indeed, no other spot on earth seems 
so perfectly fitted by nature to develop 
this tempting and healthful fruit. 


So Libby, true to their ideal of pack- 
aging each food right where it is found at 
its finest, has placed two kitchens there. 


These Libby kitchens are in the fields 
so no pineapple need be picked until it is 
fully ripe, for only then is the meat golden 
in color, finest in texture and full of 
sugar-sweet juices. 

Six minutes pass from the time the fruit 
comes into a Libby kitchen until it is 
packed—with all its ripe freshness and 
exquisite fragrance sealed in! 


For dessert tonight—a bowl 
of Hawaiian sweetness 


Sugar-sweet, juicy-ripe, tender golden 
slices of pineapple from Hawaii. Herc’s 
a dessert that’s delicious and healthful 
and no work to prepare! Just order 
Libby’s Hawaiian Pineapple from your 
It comes in a can like this 










acked in LIBBYS Hawaiian kitchens 


—after ripening to fullest sweetness beneath the tropic sun. 


And when you open a can of Libby’s 
Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple you’ll find a 
flavor unsurpassable even in Hawaii! And 
you’ll notice that each slice is free from 
blemish, the edges clean cut, the core 
wholly removed. Only such perfect slices 
may go into the can that bears the Libby 
triangle label—the mark of highest quality. 

As with pineapple from Hawaii, so 
with peaches, pears and other fruits from 
our own Pacific Coast; so with salmon 
from Alaska and olives from Spain; so 
with all the 125 products of the famous 
Libby line. 

Whatever you buy at your grocer’s if it 
bears the name Libby’s you can be sure 
it is more than good; itis a food that the 
Libby ideal has brought to you from that 
spot in all the world where it is found at 
Its finest. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 202 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Lid. 


Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
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Foods with this name 
have the finest flavor 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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NHY 
Grandmother's 


Coffee- 


was 
Always Good 
She had to grind it herself, 
because store-ground coffee 
wasn’t known. How rich and 
fragrant it was! Every pot- 


ful was the same; every cup- 
ful tasted good. 


Her coffee didn’t have a 
chance to vary in strength 
and goodness, as store-ground 
coffee always does. She put 
it right into the pot as scon 
as it was ground. None of 
its “body” and aroma were 
carried off by the air. 


Your coffee can be like 
Grandmother’s. Grind it at 
home with the 


* ARCADE 


CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 


You will get full meas- 
ure of strength, aroma, 
and fragrance. The 
Crystal Mill is far su- 
perior to the kind 
Grandmother used. 
Coffee is kept clean, 
crisp and fresh in its 
air-tight glass container. It grinds 
to any degree of fineness and 
measures as you grind. Crystal 
Mills are finished in a variety of 
pleasing kitchen colors. Write 
for free folder, “Six Rules for 
Making Good Coffee.” 


Arcade “Gem Mop Sticks” 
will interest you also. No 
stronger or more durable 
mop sticks are made. There’s 
a Gem design for every type 
of cleaning. Ask your dealer 
to show you his complete 
line of Arcade Hardware 
items, including the Crystal 
Mills. They are reasonably 
priced. 


ARCADE MFG. CO. 
Freeport, Ill. 
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quite as you fancy when you’re young and 
beautiful. Good-night, Geoff. I’m that 
sleepy now. Better buzz off before the bugs 
get busy on that last lung. Just douse the 
glim—old dear.” 

He obeyed her silently. He guessed that 
her attitude—curled up under the disordered 
clothes like a drowsy child—was just a pose 
and that when he had gone she would turn 
over again and stare at the black ceiling with 
wide-open, frightened eyes. But he could not 
help her. There was nothing honest that he 
could say to comfort her. 

He bent over her. The dying lamp sent 
strange, fantastic shadows leaping about the 
room. 

“If you want me—just call, Mops. [ll 
hear.” 

She did not answer. 


IS own room was little more than a cell. 
But its austerity was like a cold, con- 
soling hand on his fever. Its ruthless order 
was a shield under which he cowered from the 
squalor of his daily life. There were a few 
books Jeft on the one table, and a heap of 
manuscript which he turned over under the 
wavering candle-light. He remembered that 
once, in his grandiloquent college days, he had 
boasted that when he had had experience 
enough of life he would write a novel that would 
tell the truth. Well, he had had the experience, 
and now he could not write. His hands shook; 
his brain was dead. Perhaps one day success 
would come, and with a full stomach he would 
write about hunger. But it would not be the 
truth as he knew it now. 

He wondered dully what happened to people 
who had held out so long and sunk so low as 
they had—so that they could not even think 
for themselves. He had a grotesque picture 
of little Mops and himself flung out on the 
London pavement and waiting there helpless 
for some municipal dust-cart to come and re- 
move them—like two forgotten heaps of refuse. 

The cough had begun. He could hear it 
through the thin walls—a smothered, racking 
cough. He knew that she was hiding under the 
bed-clothes, stuffing the sheet into her mouth 
in a gallant effort to save him. 

Yes—as she had said in her ironic, Cockney 
way—life wasn’t what you thought it was 


| when you were young and beautiful. The 


boy who had jollied his way through Eton, 


| who had carried such dreams and such high 


hopes through the mellow shadows of an Ox- 
ford quad, who had gone to war as to a wed- 


| ding feast, seemed a fading, incredible ghost. 


The friends, the flowing money, the luxury 
you took for granted, the easy-going code with 
its queer twists, its sudden reservations—this 
thing that you could do—this other thing that 
was not done. 

No one could have reproached him for that 
last day’s leave—perhaps not even his own 
mother had she been alive. A boy—not nine- 


| teen yet—throwing away the golden promise 


of his years couldn’t be reproached for much. 
And poor Mops, who had clung to him with the 
reckless adoration of those unreckoning days, 
seeing perhaps in this interlude of pure, selfless 
feeling a chance to redeem her own squandered, 


| hapless youth, asking no more than to give 


him for a little while the tenderness, the gaiety 
which he craved in secret, helping him to 
crush into a few last hours the whole force 
and purpose of the life that he might not have 
to live—you couldn’t blame her much either. 

Then the crash of Peace—the sudden real- 
ization that you were still alive and that life 
went on—an incredible life for which nothing 
had prepared you, shorn of everything you 
had supposed essential, and confused with new 
issues, new standards, all kinds of doubts and 
self-distrusts. 

For a long time he hadn’t believed in it. 
Any moment he might wake up and find him- 
self a young hero again with a fine old father 
and a jolly place in the country and an unlimited 


allowance. All that was happening to him ms 
just a vein of rather comical, whimsical bad 
luck. Of course something would happen anj 
everything be as it had been. 

Then, one night, when the shoe had 
to pinch pretty badly, he had met Mops. Jy 
Piccadilly. A terrible Mops—almost unreggy. 
nizable. It seemed to him {or one ghag 
minute that she wasn’t any one in parti f 
but just a kind of mocking effigy of life itself 
disheveled, down-at-heels, distraught nj 
hopeless. A policeman had her by the 
and there was a crowd of gaping onlooker, 
Then she had seen him and called out to hin 
in the extremity of thankfulness and despair 

“Geoff—he says I’m drunk. I’m nojy 
swear I’m not—just crocked up—played gy, 
Say a word to him, for the love of Mike?” 

Farnell had pushed through the crowd 
“Tt’s all right, constable. I know this lady, 
She’s ill, can’t you see that?” 

The “lady” had sounded unlikely e 
but there was still something about his clothes 
and about his manner which inspired respect, 
The man touched his helmet. 

“She looked queer. That’s what I thought, 
sir. If you'll see she gets home safe—” 

“That’s all right.” 

He had pressed his last shilling into a woolly 
glove and taken Mops by the arm and half 
carried her into some side street. 

“Where are you living, Mops?” 

“Nowhere. Embankment. Gawd knows.” 
She clung to him, coughing and crying 
““Geoff—I ‘came over all strange—didn’t know 
where I was—just—just let me sit on your 
sofa before the fire—just for half an hour 
I'll be all right then. Don’t let ’em get me- 
Don’t let ’em stick me in the hospital, wil 
you?—There’s a pal—” 

And so he had taken her to the two-roomed 
flat which represented his most recent descent 
in the social scale, and there quietly, like a 
desperate little animal that has reached its 
lair in the nick of time, she had collapsed. 

The doctor had shrugged his shoulders at 
the whole business. ‘A few months anyway. 
There are places—I could get admission—” 

That night she had watched him with pit- 
eous, terror-stricken eyes, and he, obeying some 
new vision, had chosen. It had been very 
simple. In his own last days she had given 
him pity and understanding and human 
companionship. 

He could give no less. 

The coughing had ceased. There was 2 
little oasis of silence. Then he heard her 
call his name. He opened the stiff, creaking 
door. A street lamp enveloped her in dim 
reflection. He felt his way toward her and 
sat on the edge of her bed, holding her burning 
hand between his own. Her voice sounded 
dry and harsh. 

“Geoff—I’ve been thinking. I’ve been a 
beast to you. If I’d known how it was all 
going to pan out, I’d have chucked myself in 
the river—before I’d tied myself round your 
neck. I’m sorry, Geoff. But it won’t be 
great while longer—and—and then it’ll be all 
right. You don’t hate me, do you?” 

“You poor, dear, little Mops.” 

“And—and—you won’t let ’em take me to 
the hospital—will you?—not just for this last 
bit. It would seem—as though it were all 
over. And no one caring—just waiting to 
get my bed—They wouldn’t let me have things 
—like I like them, Geoff.” 

He smiled into the dark. ‘They shan’t get 
you, Mops. I swear to God they shan’t.” 


IV 


N THAT long night, holding her hand in his 

because his touch seemed to quiet her, @ 
queer thing happened to Geoffrey Farnell 
His aching, enfeebled body seemed to fall 
away from him; his scattered thoughts and 
broken purposes ran together into a narrow 
channel. He was suddenly able to look at life 
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ECAUSE the short chimney oil stove 
burner produces an intense flame 
whichstrikesdirectlyonthebottomofthe 
cooking utensil, the heat generated has, 
inthepast, caused the early destruction of 
its vital part, the inner combustion tube. 
This fault has been completely elimina- 
ted inthe Lorain High Speed Oil Burner 
by making the inner combustion tube of 
“Vesuvius Metal” which is not affected 
by the destructive action of this intense 
heat. 
Therefore, American Stove Company 
now gives the following unconditional 
guarantee with each Lorain Oil Burner: 


GUARANTEE 
Sho. ld the inner combustion tube of 
the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner 
burn out within 10 years from date 
of purchase, replacement will be 
made entirely free of charge. 


IMPORTANT 


Every oil cook stove equipped with the Lorain 
High Speed Burner has one interchangeable 
iant Chimney which makes any standard Lorain 
Burner a Super-heating Giant Burner—an entirely 
new principle in Oil Cook Stove construction. 


Many famous makes of Oil Cook 
Stoves are now equipped with the 
Lorain High Speed Burner, including 
CLARK JEWEL— 

George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago III. 


DANGLER— 
Dangler Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


DIRECT ACTION— 
National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 


NEW PROCESS— 
New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, O. 


QUICK MEAL— 


Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 


What a Woman Should Know 
About Oil Cook Stoves 


N° matter how pretty an oil stove may look, you’ll not be satisfied 
unless the burners generate an intense heat quickly. Also, there 
isn’t much about an oil stove to wear out or give trouble, except the 
burner. Therefore, if you select an oil cook stove because it has a good 


burner you’ll have nothing to regret. 


American Stove Company spent eleven 
years testing out, in thousands of homes, 
an oil burner that would be completely 
satisfactory to women. 


This burner is called the Lorain High 
Speed Oil Burner. It generates an intense 
heat which comes in direct contact with 
the cooking utensil This construction 
saves oil, and enables the housewife to 
cook better and more rapidly. 


The Lorain High Speed Oil Burner was 
madesimple in construction because women 
don’t want to fuss with a piece of machin- 
ery that requires a mechanic to operate it. 


Moreover, the Lorain Burner is guaran- 
teed to last, because the vital part, which 
in other burners of this type usually burns 
out, is made of “Vesuvius Metal,” a discov- 
ery made in the laboratories of American 
Stove Company. This metal is not affected 
by the intense heat cf the Lorain Burner. 
(Read the Guarantee.) 


The Lorain High Speed Burner has many 


other distinctive features, such as a self- 
adjusting wick-stop that automatically de- 
termines the starting-point and burning- 
height of the wick, which, with the Lorain 
Burner are one and the same. Then there 
are the tapered combustion tubes which 
prevent “boil-overs” from reaching the 
wick; and the construction of the oil-well, 
which prevents wick-sticking, and makes 
re-wicking easy. The Lorain Wick, which 
outlasts all other wicks and seldom requires 
trimming, is another exclusive feature ct 
the Lorain Burner, as is the large, smooth- 
rimmed Red Wheel, which makes wick- 


adjustment easy. 


Go to the nearest dealer that sells oil 
cook stoves equipped with the Lorain High 
Speed Burner and ask himto explain these 
important features to you. You'll surely 
find a Lorain-equipped Oil Cook Stove 
that will just 
suit you in 
price, size, 
style and 
color. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator. World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances. 


* 


LORAIN 


SPEED 


OIL BURNER 


In using advertisements see page 6 93 


IGH 


F GAS is available you'll 
find no cooking appli- 
ance to excel a Lorain- 
equipped Gas Range. One 
easy turn of the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you a choice of 
44 measured and controlled 
oven heats for any kind of 
oven cooking or baking. 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 
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Individuality and Distinction 
in Home Decoration 


The Decorative Arts League is reviving a 
custom that is almost as old as art itself. It 
has taken the ancient system—by which pa- 
trons of art joined in little groups and sub- 
scribed for replicas of any beautiful design that 
pleased them, even while the design was still 
in the hands of the artist—and has _ vitalized 
that system by the employment of all modern 
rescurces for getting quickly into touch with 
its members. 


Sent on 
money-back 
approval 


Total 
price 


| bes only one like it had been 
made, this exquisite Greek 
Pompeian Floor Lamp _ would 
have cost rather more than three 
thousand dollars. The League 
can produce it for less than one 
hundredth of that price, because 
its membership is so widespread, 
and because it ean reach its 
members so quickly. 

A painter, a sculptor, and a 
noted decorative expert collabo- 
rated in the design of this lamp 
—Olza Popoff Muller, a_ pupil 
of Rodin; Andrew P. Popoff, 
student of the Beaux Arts; and 
John Muller, architect of many 
buildings noted for their dis- 
tinction and beauty. 

The result is a design of dig- 
nity, richness and grace, which 
at once distinguish it unmistak- 
ably from the ordinary commer- 
cial products of factory “‘design- 
ing departments.” 


We lend it gladly 


Send the coupon and we will 
send the lamp for your own use 
in your own home. We lend it 
for your examination and com- 
parison. When the carrier de- 
livers it, you hand him the 
small charge for postage, and 
$3.85 (which is a deposit and 
is returnable). 

Then compare. Visit the art 
importers, the jewelers, the 
large stores and the commercial 
electric showrooms. See if you 
can find any lamp that, at twice 
or five times this price, even 
approaches it in artistic per- 
fection. 

Search thoroughly. That is 
why this lamp is loaned to you. 
We do no “selling” in the ordi- 
nary commercial sense. This is 
all the ‘‘selling’’ that the League 
has ever needed for any of its 
productions. The lamp must sell 
itself to you, on your own judg- 
ment and comparison. 

lf it does not.. send it back 
—any time within five days, We 


Pay Carrier 


$3.85 


(deposit) 


Height about five 
feet. Finished in 
rich Statuary Bronze. 


3ase and cap are 
cast in solid Medal- 
lium. Upper shaft 
is seamless Brass. 


Shade is parch- 
ment, brass-bound. 
Outside decorations 
are deep red top 
and bottom bands, 
with the background 
graded in brown. 


Inside the shade 
the reflecting sur- 
face is a delicate 
pink tone, diffusing 
a warm and mellow 
glow. 


The _ delicately 
curved arm is piv- 
oted at the shaft, 
and can be. raised 
or lowered at 2 
single touch. 


Another pivot just 
above the bulb en- 
ables the shade 
and bulb to be 
tilted to throw the 
light at an angle. 

Fifteen feet of 
cord, with two-piece 
attachment plug. 


The lamp is com- 
plete, ready for the 
bulb to be put into 
it. 

If desired, you 
can cover the shade 
with silk or other 
fabric to match any 
surroundings. 


The lamp can be 
lifted to any posi- 
tion with one hand, 
without rising from 
your chair. 

Weight packed, 
about 22 Ibs. 


will return your deposit at once 

and in full, and you will be 

— no further obligation 

whatever. rae firing is 
If we could think Wirmaas ~ ie 

of any pleasanter, . shaft 

fairer, more confi- 

dent way to offer 

the League’s pro 

ductions we would 

do it—but we can 

not. 


This low price is a test 


This lamp was designed to sell for $36. We want to 
see if, by offering it at a much lower price, we can secure 
enough erders to cause a great saving in the cost of 
production and distribution, and without a loss to the 
zeague. So, as an experiment, we are offering it at 
$19.85. For the present this is only an experiment. 
We cannot guarantee that the price will not be raised. 
Your Approval Request should be mailed at once. 

DECORATIVE ARTS Leacup 
175 5th Avenue 
—— oe oe es 
DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 
175 5th Avenue, New York City 
Approval Request 

Please send me the Greek Pompeian Floor Lamp and 
I will pay the carrier $3.85 (deposit) when delivered, 
plus the transportation charges. If not satisfactory I can 
return the lamp within five days of receipt and you are 
to refund my deposit in full. If I do not return it in that 
time I agree to purchase it at the special introductory 
price of $19.85 and will sehd $4 monthly from date for 
four months; the lamp remaining your property until fully 
paid for. 

Please enter my name as a Corresponding Member of 
the Decorative Arts League, 1t being distinctly understood 
that such membership is to cost me nething, either now or 
later, and is to entail no obligation of any kind it 
simply registers me as one interested in hearing of real'y 
artistic new things for home decoration. 


me New York City 


Signed.... Sy ~ 
Address. 


City. .. State 
*Cannot be sent on approval cutside Contine 
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from one point of view and to see nothing 
either to the right or left. And with this 
change came a stranger sense of power. It 
was as though he had thrown overboard some- 
thing that had weakened and hindered him. 
He was like a man who in some catastrophe 
discards traditions and upbringing and reaches 
safety over the bodies of other men. But he 
had not thought of himself. He was outside 
the range of his own vision. 

“You little Mops,” he murmured over and 
over again, “they shan’t get you. You're 
going to be happy at the end.” 

She had become the personification of human 
suffering—of monstrous injustice. What had 
she done? What had any one done? But he 
was going to see fair play. He had played up 
pretty well in the war after all. He had killed 
men in all the ruthless, bestial ways that war 
glorified. Well, he could play the game, too, 
in peace—according to the rule. There was 
only one rule. You had to come out on top 
somehow. Once you got that idea well into 
your head you were all right. 

It seemed funny in his new state of illumi- 
nation to think that he had worried about his 
word of honor. How Mr. Hardcastle would 
have laughed had he known! 

“Exactly,” he would have said. ‘No 
guts, Farnell—no backbone. You can’t hit 
out.” 

Perfectly right. But once you made away 
with squeamishness of that sort—Mr. Hard- 
castle would see. 

He was quite gay over the stale bread and 
remnant of butter that formed their break- 
fast. He inade Mops laugh instead of cry, as 
she so often did when he left her. He jollied 
Mrs. Janes as he passed her on the stairs. 

“Had a fortune?” she flung after him. 

“Something like it.” 

“Well, I didn’t see the letter. Must have 
come by wireless.”’ 

“Perhaps it did,” he said gravely. “Perhaps 
it did.” 

And yet he had not the remotest idea of 
what he was to do. He simply walked the 
streets light-headedly waiting for chance to 
yield to him. Something was going to happen. 
He felt himself drawing the event towards 
him, overpowering it, and making it serve his 
purpose. He knew that if a shadow of doubt 
entered into him, he would be Jost and Mops 
with him. 


E scavenged through the police-courts. 

At Bow Street a cub reporter from St. 

Stephen’s Bulletin warned him off with a pat- 
ronizing good nature. 

“Nothing doing here. Half-a-dozen drunks, 
three charges of defrauding the railway, and 
the Rolf business. That’ll be put back for 
trial at the Old Bailey though. Mere for- 
mality. I'll be off myself in a minute.” 

Farnell sank down into the narrow space 
which was reluctantly yielded to him. “What’s 
the Rolf business?” he whispered. 

“Gaming house—baccarat— petits-che:aux— 
not on the straight either—dope—ladies— 
orgies au Caracalla. Might be quite interest- 
ing if they could get the chief actors. But 
you bet they won’t.” 

A dejected elderly man took six months for 
theft and shuffled out of the iron dock with a 
gray-haired sergeant at his heels like an accus- 
tomed and not unkindly sheep dog. Silence 
fell on the court, broken by the faint rustle of 
papers, a surreptitious cough, and finally by 
the clerk instructing the deaf, old magistrate 
in a stentorian whisper. The whole scene, 
to Farnell’s distorted fancy, was half sinister, 
half grotesque. Through the yellow, dusky 
gloom the black-coated figures were like car- 
rion crows, waiting, fluttering uneasily. Some 
piece of raw misery would be flung to them, 
and they would tear and wrangle over it, and 
the cub reporter would fly off to St. Stephen’s 
with the juiciest bit he could snatch from the 


mélée. Every man there had earned } 
dinner off that last poor devil with his g 
months. 

“One has to live,” Farnell said aloyg 
“That’s the whole business of life.” 

The cub reporter glanced at him in horn. 
“Oh, Lord—he’s off his chump.” ; 

“Silence in the court!” 

The door to the right of the dock had 
opened again, and five men in single fi 
passed through and stood facing the mags 
trate like a squad of raw recruits, 
shuffled, and four of them assumed attitudgs 
of exaggerated nonchalance. They ep 
young and too smartly dressed. The fit, 
man seemed older. He limped, and a 
beard, even more than his attitude of cowering 
dejection, marked him out from his oom, 
panions. Their pert viciousness became in hip 
despair and guilt. His thin, not very cep 
hands tightened and loosened spasmodi 
on the ‘iron rail. He did not once look up, 

The cub reporter whispered behind his hand 
“That’s the big bird of the nest. 
collector and go-between. Fifty 
worth of White Snow found in his diggi 
Pretends to be half-witted—won’t help him 
though.” 


‘THE public prosecutor was speaking. Far. 

nell did not know it. And yet it was as 
though a stupefying fog were lifting from his 
senses and he could hear and see with an m 
natural clearness. But it was not the dingy 
court he saw, nor the prosecutor’s voice that 
he heard. Suddenly he was running pell-mell 
up a flight of dark, unfamiliar stairs with half 
a dozen men. They burst into his rooms, 
laughing and panting like school-boys. Some 
one struck a light, and he saw their jolly, ex 
cited faces. Ghosts’ faces. For they wereall 
dead. Somewhere in Flanders. He heard 
himself say, 

“Well—that was the best rag of all.” 

And then some one answered. He saw that 
—— speaker as though a search-light 

ad been turned on him. His was such a 
handsome, dare-devil face. So young and 
passionately alive. 

“All very well for you, Farnell. But look 
at me. How’s that for a wounded hero?” 

A hand was stretched out. And just on 
the wrist was a bleeding, triangular cut—the 
flesh hanging by a shred. At the sight of it 
Farnell felt himself turn slightly sick. That 
was the most extraordinary thing of all. For 
of course he had seen men blown to pieces. 

He was back again in the court. Whence 
that intensely vivid hallucination had come he 
did not for a moment know. He felt dazed 
and frightened by the rapidity of that trans 
tion. Then he found that he was Icoking at 
the fifth prisoner—at the hands ‘ .at now 
hung limply over the dock-rails—at one 
uncovered, dirty wrist. 

He stood up violently. He could not have 
helped himself. He knew that shocked faces 
were turned to him. He could feel the cub 
reporter tugging at his elbow. But for the 
first time the fifth prisoner had looked up. 
Across time—across eons of experience—t 
eyes met—his with bewilderment, an imsane 
anguish. pe 

Geoffrey Farnell threw off the detaiming 
hand. It seemed to him that the crowd be 
hind him was a dense and venomous thicket 
through which he had to fight and tear his 
way. He could hear the magistrate’s sharp, 
querulous voice. A constable spoke to him. 
But in a minute more he was free—out in the 
street—running like a thief. a. 

The cub reporter buried himself in his 
notes. He disclaimed all connection, He 
was amused and contemptuous, inclined t 
giggle. “Something’s bitten him,” he thought. 
“Gone clean potty—Here goes, anyhow— 
‘Scene in court—Newspaper reporter creates 
uproar.’ ” And he began to scribble feverishly. 


(To be continued) 
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smooth, silvery interior surface of the cylinder, without wear. 


| Wringing—without loss of buttons—by starting the garments | 
|, over the silvery drainboard and between extra soft rubber rolls assures long, 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 
(Continued from page 64) 


power which no commissions could possibj 
give him. - J 

He took the road above the river, intend; 
to go down through the property and take 
some pictures to send to the men whose agent 
he had been. It seemed to him almost unbe. 
lievable that Mrs. Davenway had not suspected 
his exclusive interest in the water power, He 
fancied the daughter had penetrated it, and for 
a time he had feared that she would foi] his 
plans, but her opposition had suddenly faded 
He didn’t know why, but he divined that it was 
due to her mother’s superior firmness. My. 
Davenway had a quiet sort of force, somehow, 

He had been given five months in which tp 
get the power, and there would be several days 
to spare after the final payment was made, 
The company that was to start the box factory 
would not wait longer; if he had failed, they 
would have opened negotiations themselves or 
searched for another location. It was the 
merest chance that they had given him the 
opportunity; it had come about only through 
their own bad luck. For months they had 
made overtures for a site farther down the 
river, but ultimately the owner had refused 
unaccountably to sell a property for which he 
had no personal use. They had interpreted 
this as New England obstinacy, and they had 
been wary about encountering it again. That 


ae +; 
. had been Ransome’s chance. 

d t 1 ay Through his acquaintance with one of the 
stockholders, he had volunteered to secure for 
them a power site at Hampton Valley; and 

9 after they had quietly investigated the depth 


e 
: of the fall and the contour of the land, they 
1§ ene rR Ul O ke had agreed to pay five thousand dollars for the 


Sabina emphipiaghse ks seas fe depend aphiitee = seteas tg AAS ATE Tale aD wo 


property any time within five months. He 

was at liberty to make what he could on that 

“14: basis. Also, on his own initiative, he had 

F COURSE only good strength-building secured several options on tracts of timber 
food will do for an active, growing lad. land on the mountains, hiring the Davenway 


: : horse to take him over the rocky, ill-kept 
For breakfast you should give him oat- roads which his car could not traverse. But 


meal, since oats are the most nourishing of a 5 oe  weukl be cnt to sa 
° . : options to the company when the factory was 
all cereals. But there is a great difference in established. On the whole, he was hugely 


rolled oats. satisfied with his own cleverness. 


The safe way is to specify H-O (Hornby’s HE LEFT his car at the side of the road, 


Oats)—the only oats thoroughly steam- picked up his camera, and started into 
ked and id on theo fonhi d the burned woodland. It was the first time he 
cooked and pan-toasted in the old fashione had been there since the fire, but there was no 
way. longer any point in concealing his interest. 
The land was practically his. He had made the 
We steam-cook H-O for hours at a heat first payment. What he particularly wanted to- 
of 250 degrees. This dextrinizes the starch day was to take some pictures of the falls, now 

; ; ee wholly unobstructed by trees and shrubs. 
Tue and makes H-O digestible, nourishing and It was difficult walking over the uneven 
H-O Cereat Company, Inc. different. ground, strewn with charred limbs and sticky 
BUFFALO, N.Y., AND ‘ with ashes that were wet from recent rails. 
AYR, CANADA H-D is also pan-toasted for four hours It was a desolate scene: the ragged gray 
= over live coal fires. This gives H.O its debris, out of which rose burned sticks that 
Also Makers of mis had once been young, vigorous trees. Scat- 
FORCE Whole Wheat Flakes town color and delicious flavor. tered through this second growth were a fe 

sas : ; eer 9 arge beeches and maples, now denude 

PRESTO Self-Rising Flour Trial package free. Write D ept. D. branches and become stark, mutilated shafts, 
. roughly crusted with black. The wind, 
stronger here near the river, soughed through 
this desolation and stirred the wreckage into 

lonesome, creaking sounds. ; 
Ransome came to the top of the hill and 
began the descent, slipping on the steep slope 
and recovering himself with quick compensa 
tions. But he had no thought of danger til 
a sudden crackle struck his ears. Fear ran 
through his being like an electric shock. That 
sound was too near . . . and the wind au 
He sprang forward on the wild impulse to 
get away. His foot caught on a root, held, 
twisted him sidewise,and threw him backward, 
down the hill. Soft blackness closed him in. 


Cook 3 It was an hour afterward that Jonathan 
eon ed O - Toasted Hydackett, from me ee side of ery a 
EAL or FLA made out the form of a man sprawled on 
Hi TH FLAVOR burned hillside. On his detour oa & 
; . . village t ch the spot, he spread the ala 
H.O is packed in new improved label-wrapped and corner-sealed package A pi ag anne ph ean’ thelr cars and 
followed him. 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


They found Booth Ransome alive but un- 
conscious, pinned down by a half-burned tree 
that had been loosened by the wind. 

They carried him back to Mrs. Davenway’s. 

They didn’t ring. Nobody spoke. They 
moved under the spell of calamity. Mrs. 
Davenway saw them coming and had no need 
to question. She opened the front door and 
led the way upstairs, tearing open the bed with 
one fling. Ransome’s arms were crushed, and 
he was still unconscious. — 

Mrs. Davenway stepped into the hall, where 
Heather was waiting. “Surgeon,” she said 
briefly. “Get Dr. Furlin. Martin next!” 

Heather bounded down the stairs. How 
strange life was! She had thought she hated 
Booth Ransome, but now that he lay up there 
dumb and mutilated, he was only a weak 
human being. As she raced to the telephone, 
her brain was full of horror, and her heart was 


full of pity. 
XXVI 


pootH RANSOME in health, swinging his 
red car through the shady village streets, 
had made comparatively little impression in 
the town, but Booth Ransome maimed and 
helpless immediately changed the whole 
thought and conduct of Hampton Valley. The 
news of his mishap spread everywhere with 
astonishing dispatch. Railroad Street and 
Lower Main were speckled with knots of men, 
comparing notes and speculating about future 
developments. 

On Checker Street the attitude was at once 
more tense and more attentive. Various cur- 
tains strayed from the evenness of their edges 
to form lace-rimmed portholes. On the side- 
walk in front of Mrs. Davenway’s, children 
gathered in a subdued group—little girls in 
gingham dresses and pigtails, little boys in 
overalls and dusty shoes—watching, nudging 
one another, scarcely speaking in audible tones. 

Tirelessly they stood there, their round, 
wondering eyes alert for the slightest move- 
ment in the Davenway house, each mind 
apparently not functioning but serving merely 
as a tabula rasa, ready for the registering of 
impressions. Heather, glancing from the win- 
dow to see if the doctor were coming, was 
reminded of the patience of the spider, self- 
paralyzed before the chance of a fly. 

Dr. Furlin came first. He examined Ran- 
some, shook his head, but magnanimously 
suggested consultation with Dr. Martin. 

Half an hour later Dr. Martin arrived, and 
the children broke ranks—quietly, like the 
caving-in of a sand pile—to let him pass. 

Dr. Furlin said amputation. Dr. Martin, 
with a touching compliance, looked very wise 
and said by all means. Ransome had not 
recovered consciousness. ‘The doctors could 
therefore discuss his condition without leaving 
his room, but they withdrew to one side and 
talked in low tones. 

“Don’t you think you could wait a little?” 
protested Mrs. Davenway in distress. ‘He 
might—” z 
_ “Slim chance!” declared Dr. Furlin with an 
Impatient wave of his firm, plump hand. 

They’re smashed—bones splintered. But I 
think we can save him if we take ’em off at 
once. He’d be—” 
a interrupted a terrible voice. 

Profoundly startled, they wheeled toward 
the bed. Ransome, straining to lift himself but 
held by the drag of his helpless arms, was 
glaring at them with a frenzy of terror in his 
black eyes. Desperate revolt blazed up behind 
his gray pallor. His face was like a madman’s 
_ its intensity. But only for a moment! His 
7 goo back heavily on the pillow. It was as 
ad aed —— the peril that threatened, 
piv oe a mip the wall of unconscious- 

: igh to strike this one stiletto-like 

Ow in self-defense. Or so it seemed to Mrs. 

avenway. 

When the conference was continued, this 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


time in the hall, she took up the fight that 
Booth Ransome had been obliged to Surrender 

“You give him some slight chance to pul 
through without amputation, of course.” she 
began, half in question. 

“TI don’t deny that it’s possible,” réplie4 
Dr. Furlin cautiously, “but I consider it yey 
doubtful.” : 

“Nevertheless,” she went on earnestly, “y 
long as a shadow of a chance exists, it’s hj 
right to take it if he chooses.” 

Dr. Martin sniffed. ‘He didn’t know why 
he was saying.” 

“T think he knew very well,” contradicted 
Mrs. Davenway gently. “He heard, and hy 
decided; and I’m going to carry out hi 
wishes.” 

Dr. Furlin shrugged. “In that case—” 

Mrs. Davenway took the sentence from him, 
“T shall send for Dr. Partlow.” 

“Very well,” assented Dr. Furlin wit 
forced amiability, “although it would seen 
to me simpler to send him to Sunny Viey, 
where he would have every attention and—” 

“He will have every attention here,” inte. 
posed Mrs. Davenway, with unusual crispnes, 

“Oh, undoubtedly, but—” Dr. Furlin kt 
it go at that. He had worked once or twice 
with Dr. Partlow, who was an eminent surgeon 
of Broomfield, but his established affiliations 
were elsewhere. 

Mrs. Davenway went on _ downstairs 
“Heather,” she said briskly, “will you pleas 
go over to Mrs. Judevine’s and ask her to 
telephone Dr. Partlow? She knows him, and 
my name would mean nothing to him. I want 
him to come at once and bring a nurse who 
can stay a week. Have her tell him what the 
trouble is and explain that I'll guarantee 
the fee.” 

Heather, already at the door, paused on the 
last phrase. “Mother,” she gasped, “how can 
you do that—about the fee? You don’t know 
whether Mr. Ransome will—” 

“T’m not counting on him at all, Heather. 
I’ve got money, now that he made that pay- 
ment on the land. I'll pay the fee.” 

“Mother! Why, you won’t use your own 
money unless—” 

“Dear child, I’d use anything I’ve got to 
help a human being in distress. So would you. 
And do hurry. It’s better for you to go over 
than to telephone.” 


EATHER skipped out of the yard, scarcely 

aware of the delicious flurry she caused 
among the small spectators, rewarded at last by 
action after a considerable stretch of dull wait- 
ing. Heather was realizing that again she had 
encountered that naive side of her mothers 
nature with which she was not wholly in 
sympathy, which she even deplored. Up toa 
certain point they agreed. Despite her aver- 
sion to Booth Ransome, Heather was sorry for 
him now and would do anything that she 
|could to relieve him. But the Davenways 
were not in financial position to assume the 
expenses attendant upon summoning eminent 
specialists. There was no reason to feel sure 
|that Booth Ransome might not repudiate 2 
| bill which he had not authorized; his record 
|so far had not been of the sort to inspite 
| confidence. : 

Not that it would have been Heather's 
disposition to hesitate if this had been the 
only way to obtain skilled attention! But 
Dr. Furlin was a good physician and a suc 
cessful surgeon; people predicted a brilliant 
future for him. His judgment might be 4s 
| good as anybody else’s, for all they could tell. 

“Tt isn’t as if we had plenty of means, 
Heather told herself, as she rounded the corner 
of Black Cherry Avenue. “But that’s all the 
ready money mother has in the world. Poor 
dear! I wish her feelings didn’t run away with 
her head.” 

This was, as she knew, the secret of the 
difference which she had felt many times 
between herself and her mother during the few 
weeks that she had been at home. It mace 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


her understand how much her training and her 
advantages had done for her; without them 
she would be at the mercy of impulses as much 
asher mother was. To control those impulses, 
to put them to the test of one’s rationality, and 
not to act until that rationality had passed 
judgment—all this was the service which 
training and deliberate self-determination per- 
formed for the individual. This was what they 
had accomplished for her, Heather Davenway; 
and because action for her was not at the 
mercy of impulse, she could not but feel that 
she had advanced from her inherited tenden- 
cies; she had lifted herself out of her environ- 
ment; she had become an individual in the 
real and free sense. She hated herself for 
thinking of her mother as simpler and more 
jrational. She would not have used the 
terms even in her own thoughts, but the com- 
parison was there in the vague apprehensions 
which one tolerates when sharp phraseology 
would be abhorrent. 

Dr. Partlow promised to drive up to Hamp- 
ton that evening, but it had taken an hour to 
get into communication with him. 


WHEN Heather reached home again, she 
found everything different. The doctors, 
having set Ransome’s arms and given Mrs. 
Davenway instructions, had departed, breaking 
the szell for the little group on the sidewalk. 
Thechildren scattered and straggled away, and 
their elders forsook the seclusion of lace cur- 
tains and came forth into the open. 

That is to say, the neighbors began dropping 
inat the Davenways’. It was not considered 
good form in Hampton Valley to call until after 
the doctor had gone, the first conference being 
sacred to the family circle. But the doctor’s 
going marked the neighbors’ coming. Today 
the more formal wandered up to the side door; 
theintimate vaunted their status by taking the 
longer route around the house and trailing into 
the kitchen. They all asked, “‘How is he?” 
ina stage whisper, supposed to be suitable for 
the harrowing occasion, and they supplemented 
slicitude with offers of assistance which cov- 
ered a complication of motives. 

Heather felt that it was a frantic afternoon. 
Ever since the accident she had been running 
here and there on demands for hot water, cold 
water, basins, tumblers, spoons, the errand to 
Mrs. Judevine’s. It was late, and the supper 
not started. It was growing cold, and that 
meant a fire in the furnace. And here were 
Mr. Hoyt, Mrs. Tripe, Tillie Spinkett, Miss 
Nancy Hobart, exuding majestic sympathy. 
Others were coming in at the gate. 

“Oh, Mrs. Giddings!” She seized upon that 
lady, who had just returned from pleasurable 
excursioning that spread ghastly details among 
aselect circle of friends. ‘“‘Oh, Mrs. Giddings, 
won't you please entertain all these people? 
Take them into the sitting-room and thank 
them for coming—and everything?” 

Mrs. Giddings accepted the congenial com- 
mission with a gracious condescension. “I 
will do my outermost,” she assented. 

Heather flew down cellar; stuffed paper, 
kindlings, and a little coal into the furnace. 
She left the drafts open and flew back upstairs. 

Cula Clare Leathers stood in the middle of 
the kitchen, putting on her big apron. “I’ve 
eek help,” she said quietly. “What can 

do? 

“Bless your thoughtfulness!”’ cried Heather, 
deeply touched. “I’m in an awful mess. 
We're to have salmon croquettes, and I haven’t 

got them ready. And biscuits! I can’t even 
recall how much baking powder you put in. 
n were to have the canned blueberries for 
shortcakes, but we can serve them as sauce, 
fant we? Do remind me to shut off that 
umace in five minutes. And if you ask me 
ow he is, I’ll scream.” ‘ 
_ Miss Leathers smiled. 
tions when I’m cooking.” 
; Already she was in the pantry, getting out 
spoons and flour and a mixing bowl. She was 
an expert cook, and she had the faculty, 
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N ordinary tooth brush can’t really Si “a 125 
A clean, because it can’t get between a4 Sy BZ 
the teeth. But the scientifically devised gs : 25 32 
tufted bristles of the Pro-phy-lac-tic me 2 
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makes it possible to reach every angle 
and crevice of even the back teeth. 

There’s a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
for every kind of mouth—adult’s, youth’s, 
and child’s sizes; soft, medium, or stiff 
bristles; plain or colored handles. 

Look for the name, Pro-phy-lac-tic, on the nandle. 
Always sold in the Yellow Box. 

Florence Manufacturing Co., Florence, Mass. } 


Also Makers of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Hand Brush 
and acomplete line of Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e- 
tra-tor lair and Military Brushes. 
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Fed on Oats 


Health—vigor—good teeth 
Developed brains and bodies 


Children’s bodies are composed of 16 elements. The oat 
contains them all. 

It forms practically a complete food. 

A large percentage of children, it is found, are starved of 
needed elements. 

Those children lack in some way—in growth, in health, in 
teeth, in brain or nerves or bodies. 

That is why the oat dish has come to form the breakfast 
of the well-fed child. 

Once a day that dish makes sure that children get all the 
elements they need. 

It is also the vim-food, and children spend a wealth of 
energy. A pound of oats yields 1810 calories of energy— 
twice as much as meat. 

Wise mothers everywhere serve oats in plenty. 


Quaker Oats 


The flavor lies in queen grains only 


Quaker Oats is world-famed for its flavor. It is flaked from 
queen grains only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. We get 
but ten pounds from a bushel. 

If you wish to foster the love of oats, get this delightful 
brand. 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 
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characteristic of the New England woman, 9 
going into another woman’s pantry and taking 
charge as if she were at home. 

Heather was genuinely appreciative—ang 
also surprised. Her impression of Mig 
Leathers so far had been of an ineffect 
self-effacing woman, to be pitied and hel 
But certainly that estimate would not hold for 
this deft little creature who shaped biscuits 
with ease and dispatch, filled tarts withoy 
being told where the jelly was, remembered the 

; furnace drafts, set the table as if she had don 
it every day, cut the cake, and had the ty 
brewed on time. 

In the comparative lull of serving the supper 

| a strange thought flashed into Heather’s ming. 
Wherein had her training helped her this after. 
noon? 

There was her mother upstairs in tha 
terrible, darkened room. She had managed 
this emergency with a firm hand, and with 
none of the flurry and false moves that had 
hindered her daughter. There was Mis 
Leathers, shy and self-depreciative, without 
whose clear-headed planning the supper would 
not yet be ready. 

It was odd that these two women had carried 
through their part of the afternoon with mor 
poise and efficiency than Heather had brought 
to hers. Momentarily it shook her faith in 
that new individuality which she believed she 
had evolved from the self that heredity had 


given her. But surely in matters which were § 


personal or involved deeply personal issues, her 
training and her independence of surroundings 
would assert themselves. Oh, surely! 


XXVII 


RS. DAVENWAY was tremendously r- § 


lieved when Dr. Partlow walked in, 


accompanied by a small dark woman with | 

keen eyes and an assured manner. About | 

them both there was an atmosphere of - 
to 


rience and efficiency that was most grate 
Mrs. Davenway, who was acutely aware that 


she had undertaken a considerable responsi- [7 
bility. Intuitively she felt that she could % 


safely pass over that responsibility to this 
calm, firm man whose quick brain and skilful 
fingers had given him a statewide repu- 
tation. 


.He had brought a small bag and a portable § 


X-ray machine. But if Mrs. Davenway had 
hoped .for unqualified optimism, she was 
swiftly disappointed, - _. 

“T can’t promise anything,” was Dr. Part- 


low’s verdict, after he had made a preliminary | 


examination “It’s a compound fracture of 
both arms, and it’s beyond anybody’s predict- 
ing whether the flesh will heal or not. Appar- 
ently he has a good constitution—” 
“Yes,” broke in Mrs. Dayenway, “yes, he 
has—and will-power. All-he’s said since it 
happened was that he couldn’t—couldn’t—lose 
his arms. You understand,” she continued, 


your fee is to be the same—” 


the plain furnishings and came back to Mn. 
Davenway. She had been too occupied to 
think of her appearance. She was still wearing 
her gingham morning dress, but her face had 
a glow that called back, through her weariness 
and the ravages of care, a reflection of the 
remarkable beauty that had been hers when 
her life had been easier. There was something 
compelling about her compassionate earnest: 
ness. 

His grave eyes softened. “It’s not the fee 
that I’m worrying about,” he said gently, 
“but only the possibility of gangrene. Never- 
theless, I wouldn’t cripple any man if I thought 
he had one chance in a million. We'll watch 
him and let him try it.” f 

The nurse had attached the X-ray machine, 
and Dr. Partlow began throwing the searching 
rays into the mutilated arms. He found that 
| the local doctors had not properly set the bones: 
| So he reset them, verifying each step by the 








with a painful flush, “you understand that ; 


Dr. Partlow’s glance traveled briefly over § 
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Under a Thousand Eyes | 


faithful X-ray, ultimately checking the whole 

rocess by carefully developed shadow pictures. 
tt was slow, painstaking work, but not compli- 
cated by the need of an anesthetic, Ransome 
being still unconscious. ‘ k 

When the arms were at last in splints, Dr. 
Partlow straightened with a smile that. 
acknowledged the limitation of human effort. 
“Pye done all I can do,” he said. “Now it’s 
up to nature.” ; 

Heleft early the next morning, and the house- 
hold settled into a makeshift routine, subdued 
by the presence of the desperate, silent struggle 
in the sickroom, but relieved of the immediate 
burden by the thoroughly competent nurse. 
With returned consciousness, Ransome came 
back to excruciating pain, but his splendid 
reserve strength and his roused wi -power | 
seemed to fend off the morbid dangers which | 
the local doctors had gloomily predicted. 

Days passed, and the nurse, watching with a | 

ractised eye, found no reason to send for | 
Dr. Partlow. 


[NX THE meantime Heather’s engagement had 
become known by the simple village process 
of being “‘noised about.” Hampton was zeal- | 
ous in arranging showers for prospective brides, | 
but an announcement party was rare, perhaps 
because it was difficult to keep anything secret 
in the Valley long enough to make preparations 
for announcing it. 

The news was highly pleasing to Hampton, 
which put itself on record as considering the 
alliance an eminently suitable one. Of Wylie | 
Chamberlain it thoroughly approved; of | 
Heather it had been somewhat uncertain. For 
eight years she had deliberately affiliated her- 
self with other sections, and that in the full | 
knowledge that the dandy little town of Hamp- 
ton Valley existed and had the first claim on | 
her loyalty. Her protracted visit this summer | 
was therefore a period of probation, at the end 
of which she might have tried everybody’s | 
patience by electing to rejoin some frenzied | 
throng that had lost the simplicity and beauty | 
of social order which are enjoyed in the country 
town, where “everybody knows everybody, 
and there’s some satisfaction in living.” 

But now Heather had declared herself. Her 

head had not been turned by the wild freedom | 
of the West or the pomp of Gotham; she was a 
young person of poise and discernment who had 
detected the falseness underneath the glitter 
and knew enough to stay by the real. She was 
to be a part of Hampton. The fact that a 
rising young man like Wylie Chamberlain, who 
“had only to crook his finger, by gorry,” had 
selected her as his future wife, was in itself an 
overwhelming commendation; and when it was 
supplemented by the reflection that Heather 
would now be as much a Hamptonite as any 
one else, it melted the trace of potential frosti- 
ness which had been suspended in Hampton’s 
manner. Heather was treated with striking 
cordiality , also with frank expressions of indi- 
vidual opinion. She was amused at the basis 
of approval which various citizens admitted. 
_ “Well, Heth,” commented Mrs. Lem Tripe 
ina high, nervous voice, fixing the girl with her 
faded, blue eyes, “we’re all glad you’re showin’ 
smuch sense. You can’t do better’n to settle | 
where you was born.” 

Heather smiled sweetly. One thing that she 
had learned in the past few weeks was to smile 
more and say less, a policy which was rapidly 
advancing her social reputation. 

“We are gratified not to lose you,” purred 
Mrs. Weatherwax, her handsome face beaming 
benevolent approval. “The Judge agrees with 
me that Wylie is a man of the future. I’m sure 
you were intended for each other.” 

In these round terms Mrs. Weatherwax 
bestowed the sanction of her family and the | 
planets in general, but there was nothing to | 
indicate that her subject was romance. 

“Wha’s this I heared, Heth?” quavered | 
Jabez Mears, very old, very deaf, but convinced 
of his own diplomacy. “’Pears you’ve roped 





ina likely young man. Good for you, Heth! ' 
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For that merry little party on a 
frosty winter’s night, nothing tastes 
quite so good as the old-time “Dutch” 
supper—frankfurters, plump and pip- 
ing hot; potato chips, crisp and 
crunchy; a steaming, fragrant cup of 
coffee, and as the final, perfect touch, 
Gulden’s Mustard. 


Gulden’s is a condiment supreme, 
a mustard of unexcelled quality. It is 
a special blend of imported and Ameri- 
can-grown mustard seeds ground ex- 
ceedingly fine, pure grain vinegar, and 
certain other spices that give to 
Gulden’s the flavor which is so particu- 
larly its own. It is a delicious, tantaliz- 
ing flavor that puts an edge on appetite. 


Gulden’s is bottled without preserva- 
tives of any kind, and because of its 
purity keeps fresh to the last spoonful 
in the round glass jar. At better gro- 
cery and delicatessen stores everywhere. 
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Try This, Madam 
Something New 


Delicious Food-Sardines 


ERE is a new and appetizing dinner dish 
to lend desired variety to your menus. 
Those who know it serve it regularly. In 
foreign lands, especially, has it become a 
favorite. And now wecan pack it in sufficient 
quantities to supply not only our foreign 
demand, but also the rapidly growing demand 
in this country. 


Double Size Sardines 

The food is known as Booth’s 
Sardines,”’ Dinner Size. 

Don’t confuse it with the small, imported 
sardine, packed in oil. 

Booth’s Sardines are extra large sardines, 
packed in delicious sauces. They have the 
genuine sardine flavor and the same firm, 
tender meat. 

And with extra size they provide extra 
nourishment, for a tin of Booth’s Food- 
Sardines provides over 900 calories of ener- 
‘izing nutriment. 

Compare them with other foods. Know 
their appetizing flavor and vital nourishment. 
Serve as the main dinner dish—not merely 
as an appetizer. 

They are reasonable in cost, too. For, if 
you choose, you can serve the main dish of a 
delicious dinner for four people for as little 
as a quarter. 

And, of course, they are a wonderful con- 
venience food for quick, easy luncheons, 
busy-day dinners and late-at-night lunches. 


Try them today. Serve them in any num- 
ber of delightful ways; ready-prepared as 
they come from the tin; as the main dinner 
dish; fried in bread crumbs for breakfast. 

The entire family will enjoy this new 
addition to the menu. 


A New Idea—Delicious Sauces 

Booth’s Food-Sardines are put up in three 
delicious sauces, tomato, mustard and spiced 
(vinegar and spices). Easy to prepare new 
surprises for each week. 

They are highest quality and packed in 
immaculate plants. Note the Yellow Cres- 
cent on the oval tin. 

Your grocer probably has Booth’s Food- 
Sardines, Dinner Size. If, by chance, he 
hasn’t, send us one dollar for an introductory 
shipment of four tins, charges prepaid. 

Specify the sauces you want them packed 
in. Your money gladly refunded if you are 
not entirely satisfied. 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 
Our famous book, “Booth’s Food-Sardine Recipes,” 
describes many delightful ways to serve this food 
Send coupon below for your copy, free 


Baked Spiced Sardines 
Put a layer of Booth’s Spiced Food-Sardines, back- 
bone removed, in the bottom of a baking dish, then 
put a layer of cracker crumbs, then a layer of tomatoes. 
Season with pepper, salt and butter. Continue this 
until the dish is full, having cracker crumbs on top. 
Bake for half an hour and serve as meat course. 
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| Crescent Brand 


Food-Sardines" 


‘Dinner Size7 


F. E. Boorn Co. 
Packers of High Grade Foods 
110 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Insist on having Booth’s 
Crescent Brand in the Oval Tin 
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| F. E. Booth Co. 


110 Market St., Dept. 302, 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me free book of recipes. 
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And I guess your ma’ll be glad to have you with 
her, now’t she’s lookin’ over the brow of the 
hill. Huh?” 

Heather gasped. Mrs. Davenway having 
reached the advanced age of forty-five, Mr 
Mears had all Hampton behind him in judging 
her as well started on the down grade. Byt 
Heather, fresh from haunts which have substi. 
tuted a criterion of vitality for New England’s 
stack of almanacs, was not prepared to think 
of her mother as an old lady. 

“Hey? Wha’s that you say?” It was ey. 
dent that Jabez Mears expected a reply to his 
effort. His large, floppy ear was patiently 
cupped for a rejoinder. 

“Yes,” shouted Heather in desperation, too 
bewildered to know what she was confirming, 

“Eh-heh! ’S what I been tellin’ ’em” 
chuckled Jabez, putting his seal to the intellj. 
gent conversation. 

Grandma Davenway was satisfied but 
cryptic. “You got brains, Heather; I always 
suspected it. Can’t no woman be happy if 
she’s got to worry ’bout whether the bills’ll be 
paid or not.” 

Daphy Giddings rolled her blue eyes in envy 
and admiration. “I hand it to you, Heather, 
You fish with a quiet line, but when you pull 
it in— Gee, I’d like to know what you use 
for bait.” 

Mrs. Giddings for once agreed with her 
daughter, but expressed herself in far more 
chaste language. “You have made a pr- 
eminent choice in your fiancé, Heather; and! 
speak whereof I know, having had a mother’s 
eye on the manly possibilities of Hampton. 
Besides, my current friendship . with Mr. 
Brisbee, my attorney-at-law in Loopville, has 
raised the bar very high in my esteem.” 

With some dismay Heather noticed that 
every comment she heard was suggestive of a 
business arrangement and took no account of 
any personal attachment, and yet her memory 
told her that this was merely in accordance 
with the custom of the village. Hampton 
assumed the deeper emotions, but rarely 
acknowledged them verbally, being restrained 
by the conviction that it was weak to “spill 
over.” Many a family of children had been 
born, reared, and married into homes of their 
own without having heard a word of endear- 
ment addressed to them or exchanged by their 
parents, and yet all hands jogged along very 
comfortably. They simply did not believe 
that love and affection have any function 
around in the open air. These may be the 
foundation of the home, but one doesn’t put 
the foundation on top. Certainly Hampton 
didn’t. When young people got “spoony,” 
the Hamptonites smiled tolerantly and treated 
the matter as a phase, like measles or whooping 
cough. They knew it would pass. And it 
did—very quickly. 

Hampton Valley had greater dignity than to 
spend itself on the softness of emotions. It was 
concerned with the serious. side in the home as 
well as elsewhere. And the serious side of the 
home is the wherewithal to keep it running. 
Wylie Chamberlain gave promise of providing 
this wherewithal, and Hampton commended 
him for it. His methods were quiet but effec- 
tual, wholly in keeping with the ideals of his 
native town. 


XXVIII 


FTER Grandma Davenway had refused the 
wistaria gown, Heather had thrust the box 
as far back on the shelf in her clothespress as 
possible, so that she had to stand on a chair to 
redeem it. She had decided to offer it again— 
not to Grandma Davenway, but still to the Old 
New England, represented now by Cula Clare 
Leathers. 

“T wish myself better luck this time,” she 
said to herself, as she set forth. “In Jeanne 
d’Arc’s day, they would have called this inten- 
tion courage; in mine, they call it nerve.” 

The gown was only a detail in her plat, 
the real purpose being nothing short 
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There is a lot of personal gratification 
in serving a deliciously prepared meal. 
It is a real joy to see that your culinary 
efforts are appreciated. This joy will be 
enhanced all the more if you use Nesco 
Royal Granite Enameled Ware, for you 
know with Granite ware that dishwashing 
is easier, that your kitchen hours will be 
shorter, your work made more pleasant. 


Nesco Royal Granite Enameled Ware is 
as easy to clean as china. Food particles 
cannot penetrate its hard, non-porous, 
enameled coating. Neither can dark rims 
stain its beautiful, mottled surface. 


esting booklet, “For Your Kitchen. 
Inc., Advertising Department, 


To introduce Nesco Royal Granite Enameled Ware into your home, this handy 
lipped saucepan will be sent to readers of this advertisement on receipt of your 
dealer’s name and 10c to cover postage, packing, etc. You will also receive an inter- 
Address National e nameling &F Stamping Co., 
Section J, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Little effort is required to wash this at- 
tractive ware so clean that you will not 
hesitate to wipe it with the same towel 
you use for your dishes. 


Nesco Royal Granite Enameied Ware 
will prove its economy by giving years of 
service. Make sure you are getting this 
famous ware which has delighted house- 
wives for over forty years. It is on 
display in hardware, house furnishing and 
department stores, and it is easily identi- 
fied by the Nesco Boy diamond-shaped 
label. Should your dealer not carry this 
ware, send us his name and address. 





* NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


Granite City, Ill, 
Chicago 


St. Louis 
Baltimore 





Milwaukee 
Philadelphia 


New York 
New Orleans 
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Betty’s mother knew why 


T was Betty’s first dip into 
social activity since she re- 
turned from boarding school. 


Naturally, she was thrilled when the in- 
vitation came; and even more thrilled when 
she discovered in a roundabout way that 
Howard was coming back from school for 
the week-end to attend the same party. 


Betty and Howard had been just a little 
more than mere good friends-during their 
high-school days at good old Ellsworth. 


Indeed, lots of folks thought they were 
much more than good friends. You know 
how a small town will jump at conclusions. 


But after graduation when both went 
away to school—and not to the same 
school—things sort of changed. They 
wrote to each other for a 
while—maybe three or four 
letters. ‘Then somehow or 
other the correspondence 


died off. 


Betty was the last one to 
write, too. She never really 
got over that—in fact, she 
never really succeeded in 
putting him quite out of her 
mind. ays 


Howardneverlooked more 
gorgeous than he did that 
evening. And Betty found herself more 
fond of him than ever. The whole party 
quickly focused itself around her antici- 
pation of the first dance with him. 


They did dance—but only once. 


And all the rest of the evening Howard 
devoted to girls who were really much 
less charming than she. 


Howard never looked 
more charming than 
he did that evening 


Betty could actually feel people com- 
menting on Howard’s strange lack of at- 
tention to her. She knew what they were 
saying even without hearing their remarks. 


Betty went home broken-hearted. She 
might never have known the reason but 
her mother, quick to perceive, and cour- 
ageous enough to talk frankly with her 
daughter, knew why and told her. 
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That’s the insidious thing about halitosis 
(unpleasant breath). You, yourself, rarely 
know when you have it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes 
from some deep-seated organic disorder 
that requires professional advice. But 

usually—and fortunately— 
halitosis is only a loca! con- 
dition that yields to the 
regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth-wash and gargle. 


It halts food fermentation 
in the mouth and leaves the 
breathsweet, freshand clean. 
So the systematic use of Lis- 
terine this way puts you on 
the safe and polite side. You 
know your breath ‘és right. 
Fastidious people everywhere 
are making it a regular part of their daily 
toilet routine. Your druggist will supply 
you with Listerine. He sells lots of it. It 
has dozens of different uses as a safe anti- 
septic and has been trusted as such for half 
a century. Read the interesting booklet 
that comes with every bottl—Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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temerarious. She proposed to deflect Miss 
Leathers’ life from its present drab, uneventfy| 
course, and steer it toward change and adven. 
ture, invested reluctantly in the person of Mr 
Zelotes Joselyn. She had been coerced into 
action by her mother’s opinion, by Miss 
Leathers’ evident wishes, and by Mr. Jose- 
lyn’s highest good as viewed by a person young 
enough to believe in her own judgment. As 
she had told Zelotes, she had broached the 
subject to Cula many times. Not being satis. 
fied with the result of these conversations, she 
was prepared for more drastic measures today 

Heather made no immediate reference to the 
gown when she was ushered into the Leathers 
sitting-room, although Cula Clare was absorbed 
by the question of clothes. She was ripping a 
blue serge dress, another bit of charity from 
her cousin in Baltimore, and, as usual, not to 
be worn without the greatest amount of 
remodeling. 

Heather, who had for days been trying all 
sorts of hints and artful suggestions without 
effect, was watching today for an opening to 
launch her scheme in words bold enough to be 
unmistakable. She found it in Cula Clare’s 
repeated admiration for her caller’s new ring. 
All Hampton admired it, as being sufficiently 
large and costly to augur a prosperous matti- 
monial venture. 

“You ought to be wearing one yourself,” 
Heather said abruptly 

“T! Oh! Cula Clare was reduced to mono- 
syllables and confusion. 

“Yes. Why not? It’s an easy thing to 
wear.” She waved her hand whimsically, as if 
to show how light a matter the weight of a 
ring may be. 

Cula Clare was speechless. There were 
probably words in her mind, but no sentences. 

“Why don’t you marry Mr. Joselyn?” 
Heather inquired, in as casual a tone as she 
could manage—which was not very casual, 
since this idea had become almost an obsession. 


ULA gasped. Her hands jerked as if froma 

galvanic shock. She was pitiably flurried, 
not being accustomed to putting into speech 
the things which most occupied her thoughts. 
Through heredity and sectional environment, 
she maintained this tragic duality, having been 
taught that real womanhood is a matter of 
reserve rather than of expression. Physically 
and mentally she showed the effect from gener- 
ations of ingrowing feelings. She was an 
exponent of unexpression, of repression, of 
suppression, of consequent depression—in fact, 
she was suffering from the whole -pression 
family. 

“T’ve got a very strong notion that you 
ought to marry Mr. Joselyn,” Heather 
continued. 

The pink of delicious embarrassment crept 
into Cula’s pale cheeks. ‘Where—where did 
you get such an idea?” she gasped. 

“Oh, I can’t say.” Heather flew from this 


question on the wings of evasion. “You 


haven’t any objection to him, have you?” 

“Why—why, I d-n’t know’s I have.” 

“On the contrary, you really like him, don’t 
you?” pursued the inquisitor. 

Cula Clare gulped painfully, as if she were 
trying to swallow a piece of mispiaced anatomy 
in her throat. When she failed to come to the 
surface, Heather merely nodded and forged 
ahead. 

“Well, then, why don’t you marry him?” 

Cula Clare was far beyond speech. Her 
work forgotten, she sat as if paralyzed, staring, 
growing pinker and pinker, the pupils of her 
eyes expanded with tremendous excitement. 
She admired Heather in a pathetic sort of 
guarded hero-worship, and it was the only fac- 
tor that mitigated her shame in the present 
subject. She was shocked, even scandalized, 
and at the same time irresistibly fascinated. 
Heather made it sound so easy to change the 
whole tenor of one’s life! Cula Clare woul 
like to believe that it might be changed. Hat- 
ing herself for her tacit repudiation of the 
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Under a Thousand Eye; 


standards held by the long line of ancest 
behind her, she still could not deny herself th 
joy of lending an ear to the tempter. 

“I can tell you one reason why you arep' 
engaged to him,” Heather volunteered With 
forced vivacity. “You aren’t doing the things 
to capture him. You let him think yoy jj, 
him.” z 

Then Cula was stung to speech. “But Jy 
do like him.” 

"You pom ape him think you don’t.” 

Cula Clare’s amazement plucked a 
the throes of reserve. “But I woukint ~ 
tim to think I didn’t.” 

Heather hitched forward in her chair, « 
bere, Miss Leathers, you want him to like 
you, don’t you?” 

“Ye-es,” 

“Well, he won’t if he thinks you care aboyt 
him.” ; 

“Why won’t he?” 

“Men never do.” 

“Why don’t they?” 

“Good heavens,” cried Heather, “I don’ 
know. They’re just made that way,” 

“Are they?” murmured Cula Clare, in , 
mixture of incredulity and regret. “How did 
vou know about it?” 

“T’ve watched ’em,” replied Heather 
vaguely. ‘And I learned a great deal from 
a roommate in college. She had half a dozen 
men rushing her all the time.” 

“Half a dozen! My land! Did she can 
about ’em all?” 

“Oh, no, she didn’t care much about any of 
them. Ifshe had, she couldn’t have managed 
them abreast that way. But she was cleverand 
knew all the tricks.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me,” ruminated Cula 
Clare slowly, “it doesn’t seem to me that I 
should want to use tricks.” 

“T don’t think,” smiled Heather, “that you 
are in danger of using too many.” 
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Sree 


ULA CLARE seemed to be meditating on 
the problem. Her eyes strayed to the win- 
dow; they became alert. She twisted her neck, 
as if watching some object. Heather, struck by 
her expression of sharpened unhappiness, looked 
out too. 

Miss Nancy Hobart was passing. She was 
a stout, plain woman of fifty-five, haughty, 
self-assured, possessed of ample means and 
prominent in every village activity. Whathad 
Mrs. Davenway said? That money made the 
difference in Hampton’s attitude toward these 
two women! 

Heather’s glance came back to Miss Lea- 
thers, who was rapidly finding a place in her 
aflection as well as in her sympathy. It was 

evident that Cula Clare, caught in the vise of 
poverty, looked out of her bleak, little box o! 
a house at Miss Nancy Hobart, and wondered 
and suffered. It was like being in a social 
prison, Heather told herself savagely. Some- 
thing must be done; she felt that more strongly 
than ever. She could not pass over a fortune 
to Miss Leathers, but there was one other key 
to her prison. She attacked the problem again 
and with more rabid determination. 

“You see the main point, don’t you, Miss 
Leathers? You’ve got to be wholly detached 
—make him think you don’t care one bit for 
him.” , 

“Oh, I wouldn’t want him to think that, 
repeated Cula in renewed distress. 

“He’s got to, Miss Leathers. But only fora 
little while.” 

“How long?” 

Heather bit a smile in two and bent desper- 
ately to the task of building up Miss Leathers 

q, } fe HT i Pag CLs | sophistication—a difficult undertaking because 
DIEYV erpla ve Jrom t/ Le JtTOUSE OF Cula threw out the bricks as fast as Heather 
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Tue HorrMan Spectatty Co. Inc. 


.The new 
“CONTROLLED HEAT” 


The Old Way 


“The woman's side 


of the heating question 


OR years, heating systems 

have been designed with no 
thought of the woman’s prob- 
lems; yet nine-tenths of the day 
it is the woman who must live 
with the heat. 

In most systems, radiators 
are equipped with obstinate, 
back-straining valves that even 
a man can barely turn. No 
provision is made for accurately 
regulating the temperature in 
different rooms; so that the 
nursery can be kept warmer than 
the living room and the bed- 
rooms cooler than the living 
room——a requirement that every 
woman knows is vital. 


A heat designed for women 
BUT there zs a new way of heat- 
ing which does consider the 
woman’s side of it—Hoffman 


“Controlled Heat.” On each 
radiator is a “control” valve. 
The lightest touch of your finger 
on this valve gives the exact 
amount of heat you want where 
you want it and when you want 
it. You can have any desired 
temperature in any room. 


Economy, convenience 
MEN will be just as interested 
in the remarkable economy and 
simplicity of “Controlled Heat’’ 
as women are in its comfort 
and convenience. 

In planning your new home, 
first investigate Hoffman ‘‘Con- 
trolled Heat.” 

If your present heating system 
is unsatisfactory, ask your Heat- 
ing Contractor how much it will 
cost to transform it into “Con- 
trolled Heat.” 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
In Canada, CRANE, LIMITED, branches in principal cities 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


HOFFMAN 


PEPETETTTTCETISLIE LL er eererrneee vere 


|\CONTROLLED 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Waterbury, Conn. 


Please send me the _ booklet, 
“Controlled Heat.” 


HEAT 
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been spoiled and has to have his lesson” 

‘“-Tain’t any wonder he’s been spoiled” 
reflected Miss Leathers. “He so pop’lar—ang 
everything!” 

“Well, why shouldn’t you be popular, too? 
You could be if you’d try.” 

Cula’s delicate face took on a deeper flys, 
and the fires of potential vivacity began tj 
brighten her expression. “I? I, be pop’lar” 
she breathed. 

“Certainly,” asseverated Heather, with 
more emphasis. “You've got a lot of things ty 
begin on. You'd be really pretty if you took 
a little pains. And you’ve got a far mor 
distinguished family behind you than My 
Joselyn has. I asked mother about it, and it 
seems she doesn’t even know who his grané- 
father was.” 

Cula Clare took a deep breath and became 
almost complacent. ‘Yes, I can trace my 
family straight back for three hundred years— 
and it’s an honorable line of folks, too.” 

Heather, finding that at last she had struck 
a fund of material out of which might be con- 
structed some sort of ego for the self-depreci- 
ating little woman before her, deliberately 
evoked the prestige of the past to help her 
present plan. 

“There must have been some belles in your 
family,”’ she insinuated slyly. 


MENTALLY Cula Clare embarked upon the 
quest for ancestral belles. And found 
some! She particularly expatiated upon Aunt 
Deborah Leathers, who, it developed, had been 
a sad minx in the days of hoops and chignons, 
“Why, Aunt Debbie, she was _ tumble 
poplar. They say she broke hearts right and 
left. There was one man that she refused his 
suit, and he went into a decline and died of it.” 
“Think of that!” cried Heather, much 
encouraged. “I presume there isn’t another 
woman in Hampton Valley who had an aunt 
with a certificate of popularity like that. You 
know the chances are that you inherited a great 
deal from Aunt Debbie, and that all you'll have 
todoiscallitup. You must keep Aunt Debbie 
in mind, and it’ll help you to act like her. 
Above all, remember to be cool and indifferent. 
Treat Mr. Joselyn as if you’d all but forgotten 
he existed Make him think he doesn’t com- 
pare with other men you know. I’ve begunit 
for you I’ve already told him that you don’t 
care a fig about him!” 

“Oh, Heather!’ All Cula Clare’s new and 
artificial composure deserted her on the instant. 
She wrung her hands in distress. “Oh, 
Heather! You’ve lost him. You've lost him!” 

“T have not,” contradicted Heather sharply. 
“T’ve begun to get him.” 

“Oh, dear! Oh, didn’t it make him awful 
mad?” 

“Of course it did.” 

“Oh, dear, he’ll never look at me again.” 

“Indeed he will, you silly! He’ll look at you 
harder than ever, to see if I was right. And 
while he’s looking, you get in some of Aunt 
Debbie’s deadly work—and there you are!” 

“Oh, no, I don’t believe it,” moaned Cula 
Clare. “Oh, dear, I wisht he wasn’t mad.” 

Heather took a long breath and patiently 
began again. “It’s the best thing that could 
happen to him. Now he’s saying to himself: 
‘I wonder if that little snip was right. I won 
der if Cula Clare really doesn’t care about me. 
And he’s watching to find out. Then you come 
along and you’re very indifferent and supremely 
happy without any Lote Joselyns at all. And 
presently he’ll be saying, ‘By gorry, Heather 
got the dope on it, all right.’ And—” e 

“Oh, oh, you ain’t even talking seemly, 
interjected Cula, thoroughly bewildered. 

“Never mind details,” beamed Heather, 
undisturbed. “As I was saying, he’ll feel hurt 
and piqued next, and pretty soon he’l! exclaim: 
‘Huh! So she doesn’t care about poor ob 
Lote, huh! Well, I’ll show her. _I’ll make her 
care, in spite of herself. I ain’t goin’ to be 
turned down this way—you betcha I aint: 


And then—well, don’t you see how simple it is? 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


Now another thing that you and I have to do 
is to make you look different.” 
wpiffrunt! Why do I 
diffrunt?” \ ; 

“To make a new impression—blot out the 
old ones. Same reason that makes a bird 
change his color scheme with the season. 
Monotony is fatal. But this is going to be 

” 


have to look 


Thereupon she proffered the wistaria gown; 
with an accurate account of its history. Cula 
was overawed by its beauty. She handled it 
coftly, with a starved light in her eyes, taking 
the keenest sensuous delight in the fabric and 
thecolor. She could not believe that anything 
<o fine was to be hers, and yet her New England 
thrift told her that so beautiful a garment must 
not go to waste; and this practical aspect of the 
esthetic, combined with the fact that Heather 
was at this very moment wearing her own 
present of gold beads, forestalled any possibility 
of refusing the gift. She accepted it with the 
breathless wonder and ecstasy of a child. 

“We can easily make it into an evening 
gown,” Heather proclaimed. “I’ve planned 
it. You see, there’s a silk slip of the same 
color, and we'll use that to change the front 
andmakeasash. ‘This chiffon we’ll drape into 
a partial tunic.” 

With the romantic objective in abeyance 
they worked out these alterations, then turned 
to the blue serge, a problem worthy of a higher 
mathematician. It seemed that Cula’s cousin 
in Baltimore was a lady of generous proportions 
who developed shiny places in important 
sections of her gowns. Moreover, those sec- 
where Cula most needed 
length. 

“T always have to piece everything, and 
piece it,” she sighed, “and then cover up the 
piecing with somep’n extra.” 

Herein lay the secret of her fussy appearance, 
Cula proceeding upon the simple assumption 
that the public would find ruffles more accept- 
able than seams. 

During the planning on these two gowns, 
Heather continued her tutelage by way of 
making the impression ineradicable. Particu- 
larly she strove to utilize Cula Clare’s slavish 
copying, deflecting her from the precepts of her 
more melancholy ancestors toward the gay and 
giddy career of Aunt Deborah. 

The rays of the afternoon sun had consider- 
ably lengthened when Heather emerged again 
into the streets of Hampton, an exceedingly 
frazzled young person, upheld only by the 
hope that she had made progress. 

“That’s the hardest work I ever did,” she 
told herself, as she trudged toward home and 
boarders. “TI feel as if I’d been trying to turn 
a planet around and pin it in a new position. 
But if we pull this off, I shall know that any- 
thing is possible—anything!” 

To be continued) 


In Memory of the Loon 
(Continued from page 72) 


Was never to resume his human form again, he 
tried to cry out, to beg for mercy. But the 
curse of the bereft maiden was upon him, and 
his Voice sounded only as a clear, mournful 
bird note. The chief was indeed punished for 
his treachery, 
50 spoke the Woods Girl, as our canoe 
glided towards the welcoming splendor of the 
opposite shore. And as she ceased, we heard 
the black loon’s hollow chuckle far behind us. 
: doesn’t approve of your version, either,” 
said, 
Bs landed our canoe on the pebbly beach 
a About us was the fragrant 
ing mid ay. Before us the huckleberry 
shes made a crimson fringe for the golden 
royal lorest, and here and there we 
.. + Slowing maple leaf, circling in the air 
: ting flame, floating gently down 
pon the strewn carpet of moss and grass. 














QUESTION: 


How do good cooks make 
such delicious hot mince 
pies? 


ANSWER: 


If you mean modern cooks, 
the majority of them roll 
out their crusts and use 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 




















































OU only have to make the crust for a delicious, 
piping hot mince meat pie when you use None 
Such Mince Meat —that puts mince pie on the 
list of really quick desserts for nine-tenths of the 
work is done in our modern sun-lit kitchens. 



















With all this saving of time, None Such Mince 
Meat is a real economy, for there is no waste—a 
package being just enough for a big pie. 










There are many other pleasing ways of using 
None Such Mince Meat. Cookies, puddings, etc., 
with None Such are excellent, and complete direc- 
tions for making them are on each package. 
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FREE! 


A can of Old English Wax 
| will be given free, for a 
short time, with every Old 
English Wasxer- Polisher. 
The Waxer-Polisher is anew 
labor-saving device that 
does two things—it waxes, 
then polishes the floor, A 
great improvementoverany 
weighted brush, which does 
not apply the wax but mere- 
ly polishes. Lastsa lifetime. 
If your dealer can’t supply 
you, mail the coupon bzlow. 


Now is the time 
to get at your floors 


Give them the rich, lustrous finish you have so 
often admired in other homes. You can do it 
quickly and easily. 

Old English Wax brings out the hidden charm 
of the wood in a mellow, velvety lustre. Such a 
finish is hard, lasting, and proof against scratches 
and heel-marks. Once waxed, the floors will retain 
their beauty for a lifetime with only an occasional 
“touching up” of the places most used. 


Wax floors the new, easy way 
Just as easily as you push a carpet-sweeper, so can you use 
the Old English Waxer-Polisher. It does two things—waxes, 
then polishes the floor. Of course, a soft cloth will always be a 
satisfactory way to apply wax and polish the floor. But the 
Waxer-Polisher is quicker, easier, and uses less wax. 


The cost is small 


Old English waxed floors look expensive—but are not. Old 
English Wax is made with a large proportion of hard, high- 
grade, imported wax, so it goes farther, lasts longer, and there- 
fore costs about one-third of other finishes. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, 1343 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Manufacturers of wax finishes exclusively for over 25 years 


Mail Coupon for Free book Tue A. S. Borie Co., 1345 Dans Ave., Cincinnati, O, 
* ae 4 0 Send me your free book, “ Beautiful Floors, Woodwork, 
Filled withinformation about the proper treat- and Furniture—Theit:F inish and Care.” 
mentfor floors, woodwork,furniture,linoleum, O Send me, all charges paid, an Old English Wasxer- 
etc. Shows how simply and economically you Polisher with a Can of Wax Free at the special time-limited 
can have permanently beautiful floors. All price, $3.50 (Denver and West, $4.00; Canada, $4.50; Win- 
expert advice based on over 25 years’ ex- nipeg and West, $5.00), which I enclose. 
perience. 
Get Old English products at your paint, 
hardware, drug, house-furnishing, or depart- 
° as a Address. ...++see+- Covccvccccccccccccccccsccccesescs 
ment store. Or write us direct. Atleast mail 
the coupon now for the free book. 


NAMIC. 0.0 cccccencsddeconcspacecooes aih ase jib havin ore oe 
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'In Memory of the Loon 


| In silence we made our way into the d 

| woods, following an almost imper eptible t 

| The wild asters lifted their blue, fringed § 
as'we brushed past; pigeon berries stained the 
leaves red when we trod upon them, p 
the grove of maples we went, far beyond = 
the great pines stood in solemn isolation and 
the young hemlocks grouped themselves to. 
gether like young bachelors and eyed the 
whispering, gossiping lady alder trees with 
= _— ; 

Through the stately rows of pine 
and the maze of spruce branches an 
glimpse the lake, vividly blue, and so tiny that 
it seemed like a lost, little lake that had 
wandered away from its home and fallen 
asleep in the protecting arms of the great 

: forest. 

“T call it the Lake of the Loon,” said the 
Woods Girl. And this was the story she told 
me: 

It seems that in a harbor of the Atlantic 
coast where the Woods Girl had at one time 
lived, the vessels emptied their waste oil upon 
the water, and many ot the sea birds wer 
killed by the poisonous fluid. 

Many people doubted that this was true, she 
told me. But I did not doubt it, for once, on 





the far-away shores of Puget Sound, I had 
cared for an old-man sea-gull who had come to 
grief in the same manner. 

The Woods Girl lived with her father ona 
point of land that went far out into the ocean, 
and from the beach she used to stand and 
throw scraps of food upon the waters for the 
sea-gulls and the ducks to eat. 

On a day in warm summer she saw near the 
point a flock of slow-moving loons, bobbing on 
the water like black corks. One of them, she 
noticed, swam with difficulty. And when, 
little by little, his black kindred drifted away 
from him, she heard his low, mournful call as 
he raised himself in the water and beat his 
wings as if with despair at their futility. 


ILENTLY she watched him, and wondered, 
He tried patiently to follow the flock of loons 
that was slowly moving away from him, but § 
they went on, stoically, indifferently. Soon they | 
were only a cloud of darkness upon the blue § 
water, and he, a lonely dot of black, was for- 
saken. She saw then that he could not swim 
at all, that he was being overwhelmed by the 
light yet forceful waves. A breaker took him 
up playfully, tossed him on its crest, hurled 
him in to shore. And so to her feet he was 
carried, a miserable, dragging bundle of limp 
feathers, and he lay there, gasping, on the 
whiteness of the beach. 

When the Woods Girl came up to him, the 
black loon did not try to escape her friendly 
hands, for his strength was spent, and he was | 
choking with every breath. His one-time | 
glossy plumage was caked with a thick oil, and 
he turned his head listlessly, pulling at his 
feathers with his beak, trying to rid himself of J 
the deadly fluid. 

The Woods Girl took him in charge thea, 
carried him to her home on the point, tried to 
wash the oil from his feathers, and offered him 
food to eat. But he could not eat. The taste 
of the nauseating oil had drowned his hunger. 
So she made him comfortable for the night and 
called him Black Feather. She named him» 
from the Micmac legend of how the loon came 
to be. 

In the days that followed, Black Feather 
came to know the Woods Girl and to love het. 
He was sick and miserable. But when she 
came to the box she had prepared for him, he 
would raise his head so that she might stroke 
his throat, and would utter little, murmuring 
noises of content and affection. + 

Daily she bathed him and gave him medicine 
that she thought would bring him back t 
health. And when she thought he was strong 
enough, she took him down to the shore 
set him in the soft, rippling water. When be 
felt again the cool waves about him, he lif 
his wings and beat upon the water joyfully for 
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jn Memory of the Loon 


an instant. 1 riumphantly he sent his mourn- 

call across the blue expanse to tell his 
jindred that he was again in the element that 
he knew and loved. But still he could not 
swim. He sei : 
that the Woods Girl was the only one who 
¥ould give him aid. So awkwardly and slowly 
he paddled back to the beach, came out of the 
water, and made his way to the Woods 
Girl’s feet. And when she stooped to take 
him up in her arms, he ran_his bill against 


her hand and made sad, little, murmuring 
noises. It was his way of telling her that he 


was still an invalid and unable to care for 
self. 

The Woods Girl and her father, the Cap’n, 
were soon going camping, and there was no 
one with whom she could trust Black Feather. 
She knew that he would be lonely without her 
and that no one else would take the interest 
irhis welfare that she did. So when they went 
into the forest, Black Feather went with them 
in a comfortable box warmly padded. And 
when they came to the place on First Lake 
where they made their camp, the Woods Gir! 
took Black Feather down to the shore where 
he could paddle about in the water if he liked. 
He was too weak to swim far, and seemed 
fearful of leaving the shore lest he lose forever 
the friend who had ministered to him in his 
distress. But daily, when the sun shone 
warmly, she carried him down to the white, 
pebbly beach and let him bask there in con- 
tentment with the wind lifting the blue-black 
feathers from his neck, and the little waves 
rippling up to his webbed feet as if in invi- 
tation. 

The Cap’n and the Woods Girl knew that 
Black Feather could not live. He had swal- 
lowed too much of the poisonous oil in a vain 


attempt to cleanse his draggled plumage. | 
Neither of them knew of any medicine that | 


would cure him, for nothing they gave him 


seemed to help. They could only be kind to | = 
And this | = 


him and care for him assiduously. 
they did. For the loon seemed to realize their 
efforts on his behalf and to be grateful for 
them. 


NE day the Woods Girl explored an old | 
moose path back into the woods from First | 


Lake. She took Black Feather with her, 
carrying him in the crotch of her arm, and he 
huddled there contentedly, now and then run- 
ning his bill against her flannel blouse as if in 
light caress. Through the fringe of huckle- 
berry bushes she went, on through the grove 
of maples and oaks, past the sentinel pines 
and the disdainful hemlocks. 
end of the trail, she found the little lake glint- 
ing in the warm sunlight, the tiny, lost lake 
that nestled in the arms of the protecting 
lorest. In the warm, sunshiny water were 
wild ducks swimming, moving leisurely and 
gently over the surface of the calm water, 
leaving in their wake triangular lines of ripples 
that broadened and faded into calmness once 
more. The Woods Girl gently placed Black 
Feather in the warm, shallow water and left 
him there while she went back into the 
greenery which bound the lake, to explore 
further trails that she had seen. 

It was almost sunset when she came back 
through the woods to the lake—and Black 
Feather was not there. She hastily skirted the 
shore, but she did not find him. And the dark- 
hess of the north woods was closing swiftly 
down upon the lake and the almost imper- 
ceptible trail. She hurried back to the camp 
rt First Lake very sorrowful at heart, because 
she leared that harm had come to her friend 
while she was away from him. 

Pn night it was very still in the woods. 
> ar Bag hes stood like young knights, 
lake ai ito an age-long sleep, and even the 
ake slumbered, drawing close its dotted robe 
a i was no moon. Only the 
pie = nt near, bee bright eves looking 
spirit fre arg me of heaven, and the pale 
I ire of the Northern Lights shot up 


ed his helplessness and knew | 


There, at the | 
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Buy Your Home Direct 


From Mill. Wholesale Prices!, 


VER 200,000 customers have proved 


that they can buy finer, more con- 
guaranteed prices 
through the Gordon-VanTine system of 


venient homes, at 


shipping direct from our forest mills. 


We furnish complete plans, drawn by 
experts, all material as specified—every- 
thing top quality—no extras—and no in- 
between costs. Thousands tell us we saved 
We have many letters like 


them .money. 
this: “Most durable and artistic house 
have ever seen. I have saved 
$1,500."-—P. A. Sorenson, Alabama. 


If you are planning to build a 5 to 9 room house, don’t make any decision 


at least 


I 


until you get our book and wholesale prices! 


The 4 Reasons Why We Save You Money 


1. You deal direct with manufac- 
turer—our prices are based on pro- 
duction cost, plus one small profit. We 
ship direct from our own mills and 
factories to your railroad station. 

2. We share with you the savings 
made in buying and manufacturing 
due to our large volume of business. 


Ready-Cut Advantages 
All framing lumber is cut at the factory 
and marked the same as plans, which 
show just where every piece goes. Con- 
struction is strong, simple, accurate and 
unbelievably fast. 


Not Portable—Not Knock-Down 
Gordon-Van Tine homes are strong, un- 
usually well built, and permanent; just 
like the best homes in your community. 
These are year ’round homes and conform 
to all city building codes. 


Highest Quality Material 

We furnish very finest materials obtain- 
able, complete specifications and grades 
shown in catalog, and backed by our 
guarantee of ‘‘Satisfaction or Money Back.” 
For one guaranteed price, we ship all 
lumber, lath, shingles, doors, windows, trim, 
stairwork, hardware, paint, tinwork, nails, 
varnish and enamels. We guarantee there 
will be no extras. We do not ship cement, 
lime, brick or plaster. These you buy 
locally. 


PacificCoast Mill: 
Chehalis, Wash. 


Please send me 
Books 


lexpect to 0 Build 


3. We sell only for cash. There are 










Features 

Built-in kitchen 
cases, linenclo 
large clothes « 
ets, etc., inclu 








Many homes als 
include breakfast 
nooks, clothes 
chutes, butlers 
pantries, sleeping 
porches, etc. 





no bad debts or long-time credits to 


add to your costs. 


4. The Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut 
system gives youall savings of machine 
labor over hand labor and does not re- 


strict the type of house. 


It saves you 


the 18% of lumber usually wasted. 


Financing, Plans and Building 
We do not finance homes nor build homes. 
Our plans are not for sale but are given 


free when material is ordered. 


We 


guar- 


antee safe delivery; ship subject to your 


inspection; you 


We Sell Lumb=-r 
and Millwork 
We sell materia! 








at wholesale in any 
quantity. Let us 
figure your bills and 
give you freight 
paid prices. 

Garages 

sumber ready- 
cut and marked 
Easy to build. $80 
and up. 

Summer 

Cottages 


Well planned. 1 to 
5 rooms. Low cost. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


Home Ofces Davenport, Iowa 
(Address Dept. A-59 at Office nearest you) 
O Repair as follows:....ccccccccscseeers 


pay 
received and proven sat 


after materials are 


factory. 





200 Home Plans 

Shows photos and floor 
plans of city and farm 
homes, bungalows, Co- 
lonial Homes, etc. Full 
about our prices, 








specifications, architec- 
tural service. 

Also ask for our books 
of “Farm Buildings” 
and “5000 Building 
Material Bargains.” 
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Southern Mill: 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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In using advertisements see page 6 
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© Hundreds of Styles 


to Select from 


The Davenport Bed combines the comfort of 
a’ good-size bed with the elegance of a fine 
davenport, within the same few feet of floor 
space. 


No hint by day of the bed within. Easy to 
convert from day to night use, and back 
again. Easy to move about, easily aired, 
easily kept clean. 


Handsomely upholstered in velour, mohair, 
tapestry, leather and other materials; there 
are overstuffed and cane back as well as other 
modish types. Each can be had with chairs 
and rockers to match. 


Hundreds of styles to select from. Eighty- 
three manufacturers produce Davenport Beds. 
There is one to harmonize with the furnish- 
ings of your living room or library or den. 


Go to a good furniture store near you, and 
ask to see a variety. All good furniture 
stores sell Davenport Beds. 


Our brochure, showing sixty-six styles, 
gladly mailed upon request. Mention 
your favorite furniture store, if you wish. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
g06 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 


Chel AVENPORTBED 


SERVES BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 
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‘In Memory of the Loop 


toward the zenith in wavering stre 
bluish white. _— 

The camp fire burned redly, almost silently 
as if the very flames feared to disturb the on 
of the night. And suddenly, from the far 
distance, the call of a loon was heard, waver 
mournful, a soft, sad note as if the night had 
spoken in melancholy, 

“Father,” said the Woods Girl, “that j, 
Black Feather calling.” 

The Cap’n smiled incredulously. But sy 
was sure of it. The sound came from th 
direction of the little, lost lake. There had 
been no loons on it when she had been there jy 
the afternoon, and it was altogether ible, 
she reasoned, that Black Feather, finding him. 
self deserted, was calling to her in the only way 
he knew, asking her to come to him and car 
for him. 

The Cap’n was skeptical, but willing tp 
accompany her through the woods to see if the 
black loon was indeed there on the shore of 
the lake. So with a primitive lantern made of 
a candle inside a tomato tin, they went hack 
into the intense blackness of the woods, the 
flickering light of the small lantern dancing 
before them like an impish will-o’-the-wisp 
At intervals they heard the plaintive notes of 
the loon rising and falling on the stillness of 
the night air, and far away, as if in mockery, 
came the derisive “Hoo-hoo, hoo-hoo!” of the 


‘night owl. 


At LAST they came to the shore of the lost, 
little lake, and the glint of the light in the 
water was as.the reproachful blinking of a child 
suddenly aroused from deep slumber. They 
stood still and listened. For a moment there 
was silence. Then from the shrubbery that 
fringed the lake’s edge they heard again the 
mournful call, faint and broken. Hurriedly 
they followed the sound, followed it into the 
shrubbery. And there, in a little, marshy 
recess, they found Black Feather, the loon, and 
with him was a lady wild duck, a hurt lady 
duck, with drooping wing and blood-stained 
plumage. She lay on her side, breathing fit 
fully, and sometimes the hurt wing jerked as 
if with a spasm of pain. ‘ 

For an instant the Cap’n and the Woods 
Girl looked at each other. It was unbeliev- 
able. It gave credence, almost, to the legend 
still believed by the Indians, that in the body 
of the black loons dwells a human soul, fettered 
and helpless, yet understanding sorrow and 
penitence. For there on guard by the wounded 
lady wild duck stood Black Feather, his head 
raised and alert, his neck stretched to its fullest 
length. When the Woods Girl spoke to him, 
he came to her in the dignified, waddling way 
he had, and when she stooped to take him up, 
he made little, murmuring noises and ran his 
bill across her hand. ~ ; 

The Cap’n lifted the wounded lady duck with 
tender hands, but a hunter’s bullet had gone 
too deeply. She lay in his hands, gasping, and 
presently she died. 

“Well, old fellow,” said the Cap’n to Black 
Feather with real respect in his voice, “at least 
you did your best for her.” 

That is almost the end of the black loon’s 
story. For he did not live to go back with the 
Woods Girl to the cabin on the point. One 
morning they found him dead in his box, and 
the Woods Girl cried as she lifted the inett 
body of her feathered friend. 

She buried Black Feather on the shore of the 
little, lost lake. And in his memory she ¢ 
it “The Lake of the Loon.” No map speaks 
of the little, jeweled bit of water; no hunter or 
trapper knows the name of the tiny, tree 
girdled pond. But in the heart of the Woods 
Girl it will always be a reminder of a gallant 
deed. Assuredly, if the soul of the Micmac 
chief had gone into the body of Black Feather, 
the loon, it must now be at rest. He hasaton 
for his ancient sin. : 

The next story of this series 
is entitled “The Friend Who Was 
Hurt.” It will appear in March 
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Euphorbia 
(Continued from page 27) 


He reviewed life from the day of his marriage. 
Every defeat and chagrin he had endured 
In all those years of unvarying failure 
Flamed hot in his aroused consciousness, 
Scorching his blood and brain to madness. 





He looked at Marge’s graying, wind-blown hair 

Pulled in strands by the rebellious desert, 

At her shapeless figure grotesquely clothed, 

Her heavy, dragging feet in the clumping boots. 

There surged in his heart an impulse to strike 
her. 

That impulse had never before possessed him; 

He had sworn at her as he had at his beasts, 

He constantly did things to irritate her, 

He studied out ways to hurt her feelings; 

Lut to cause her physical suffering 

Was a new thought that he grimly fostered. 


He ate his supper in chill silence 

Then left at once for the corners below 

Where he drank that peculiarly vicious brew 

Known to its reckless consumers as “white 
mule.” 

The maker of Jacob’s nightly beverage 

Had been more daringly unscrupulous 

Than the average of illegal brewers. 

The stuff Jacob drank avidly was poison; 

It almost burned the lining from his stomach 

And nearly maddened him with a fierce thirst 

He had not known with any previous drink. 


HEN he had gone, Marge sat on the ve- 
randa 
And looked a long time at the euphorbia. 
Over the barren stretch of sandy, pale soil 
It spread like a rare, silken tapestry 
Woven on the loom of the Great Artisan 
In a creative hour of inspiration. 
As Marge’s eyes traveled from it toward the 
road, 
She caught her breath sharply and gripped 
her hands. 
From the gate-posts to the corners of the yard 
She could see a tender forest of green shoots: 
Such is the wondrous power of Sunland soil 
In glad combination with spade and water. 


Marge felt the first throb of exultation 

That her soul had been allowed to know 

Since the day that the first one of her babies 
Had lived long enough to tug at her breast 
And clasp a clinging hand around her finger; 
In less than an hour she had lost the baky. 


She looked at the upspringing, silver heads, 

Exquisite in delicate pastel shadings. 

Of the humming-birds’ particular flower, 

Reinforced with red larkspur and fuchsia. 

On the south side, growing in competition, 

Were the rose-lavender, wool-wrapped blue- 
curls, 

And the aspiring, mauve-misted thistle-sage. 


A flame of excitement burned in Marge’s eyes, 

Her breath came short as if she had been 
running; 

She leaned forward, staring in exultation. 

She had greatly hoped, but this was assurance. 

That tender, green line pushing up sturdily 

Gave her all the proof necessary. 

In one season of continuous growth 

The shoots would harden and spring to a hedge 

Fence-high and of color so exquisite 

That not even the older homes of Sunland 

Would have anything so arrestingly beautiful. 


Then, with the swiftness of inner vision, 

Came the blasting memory of Jacob. 

Marge desired those flowers enough to dig them, 

To stagger home under the heavy load, 

To spade the deep trench in which she had 
placed them; 

And she had freely used of the water 

To coax them into loving their environment. 

Not that water was scarce; Sunland had plenty 

By installing hydrants where they were needed. 






























One reason why 


Southern cooks are 


Next to its fame for hospitality, the 
“‘Old South”’ is noted for the excellence 
of its menus and the fine flavor of its 
foods. 

In a large measure, this good name is 
due to the natural manner in which 
Southern cooks apply the “balanced 
ration’”’ principle—one of the most im- 
portant things to observe in meal plan- 
ning. In other words, their cooking, like 
all good cooking, follows the under- 
lying principle that one diet ingredient 
must supplement another — to bring 
about that nice contrast of elements 
so necessary to the fullest enjoyment of 
food. 

Southern cooks find many ways to 
provide this essential variety. Each 
food hasits own place in the menu. But 
some serve a much wider range of use- 
fulness and fill a more imperative daily 
need than others. 

Fruit is one of these. Experience has 
proved it to be one of the most im- 
portant ingredients of’diet. Its mineral 
matter is basic and necessary to offset— 
or balance—the acid character of heavy 
protein foods. Therein lies the charm 


famous 


They know the art of supplying that nice balance 
of food elements so necessary to good dining 


and healthfulness of such Southern 
dishes as ham with halves of sliced 
pineapple browned in the roasting, of 
chicken with peaches—or apricots 
baked in hominy, Southern style. 

But this healthful service of fruits is 
by no means confined to the South. 
Women everywhere may serve these 
same dishes—and many others—no 
matter what the season—with equally 
tempting and healthful appeal. For 
DEL Monte offers the widest variety 
of fruits at their best — brought to 
your table with all their natural fresh 
flavor and delicacy— always ready to 
serve — at less cost than if you canned 
them yourself. 

Try Det Mon TE fruits in the recipes 
below. And learn the hundreds of ns 
ways to use them in serving better-bal- 
anced meals, by sending for a copy of 
“Det Monte Recipes of Flavor.’’ It’s 
free. Address Dept. 26, California Pack- 
ing Corporation, San Francisco, Calif, 


VEGET 
FOOD SPEC! 


SOUTHERN PLUM PUDDING—Drain sirup from 1 can Del Monte Plums. 


Stone and cut in pieces. 
soda and salt, ad 


melted fat. Steam 2% hours. 


Mix 1 cup each of flour and corn meal, % teaspoon each 
plums, % cup each milk and molasses, 1 egg and 3 tablespoons 
Phicken and sweeten plum sirup and serve as sauce. 


CURRIED RICE WITH PEACHES—Mix 2% tablespoons flour, % teaspoon -“ 


14 teaspoon curry powder and % cup cold water. 


Heat the sirup from 1 can De 


Monte Peach Halves, add flour mixture and bring to boiling point, stirring constantly. 
Add 2 cups hot boiled rice, heap on platter and arrange peaches around it. 


BALTIMORE GRIDDLE CAKES—Sift 1 cup flour, 2 tablespoons baking powder, 
14 teaspoon salt and % teaspoon nutmeg. Add 2 beaten eggs and 2 cups milk. Bake 


on hot griddle, making large cakes. Sp 
apple and roll up. Serve with sirup fr 


read with drained Del Monte Crushed Pine- 
om the pineapple, thickened and sweetened. 


CREOLE APRICOT SALAD—Mix % cup each of stoned ripe olives cut in pieces 


and coarsely chopped peanuts with 44 cup mayonnaise. 


Arrange Del Monte Apricots 


on lettuce and heap centers with mixture. 


In using advertisements see page 6 





fs, STEVEN 


MAKES A DISCOVERY 


Mrs. Stevens was a friendly, companion- 
able little woman and she liked to enter- 
tain. And yet, to be very frank about it 
—the last two or three parties hadn’t 
been as successful as she would have 
liked. And she had worked so hard over 
them, too! 


She mentioned the matter to Mr. Stevens. 
“I’m at my wits end,” she said. “The 
card club will meet here Tuesday after-: 
noon and I just can’t think of anything 
suitable to serve as refreshments. What 
would you do?” 


Mr. Stevens looked up from the inevi- 


table paper. “If I were doing it, I’d 
serve Coffee and sandwiches and a bit 
of cake. That’s one combination every- 
body is sure to like. There’s nothing 
like a good, hot cup of Coffee to make 
folks feel at home.” 


Mr. Stevens arrived home a little early on 
Tuesday night. “How’d the party go?” 


“Fine—just fine!” smiled Mrs. Stevens. 
“The best party I’ve ever given. All the 
other women thought so, too. You were 
right about refreshments—particularly 
the Coffee. Mrs. Graham’s going to 
serve the same combination when the 
card club meets at her home next week.” 


SIX RULES 
FOR MAKING BETTER COFFEE 


1—Keep your Coffee fresh 4—Don’t boil your Coffee 
2— Measure carefully 5—Serve at once 
3—Use grounds only once 6—Scour the Coffee-pot 


COFFEE 


-the universal drink 


The planters of Sao Paulo, Brazil, who produce more than 

half of all the Coffee used in the United States, are conducting 

this educational advertising campaign in co-operation with 
the leading Coffee merchants of the United States. 


Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 
64 Water Street, New York 
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Euphorbia 


Water was changing desert into orcharis, 


‘| Into vegetable and fiower gardens, 


Into homes knowing every comfort. 


Marge sat staring at the line of the blue-curls, 

At the frost-green of the humming-birds’ 
flower— 

Confident, happy, little heads breaking earth, 

Eager for jovi ing welcome by their savior, 

Hastening to demand it from her. 

A wave of nausea swept her being. 


It was not wasted emotion on her part. 

The next morning, on the way to the gate, 
Jacob discovered the aspiring wildlings. 

He stood glowering at t chase in amazement. 

He followed the line where the earth had been 
turned. 

He even noticed that water had been used, 
Then concealing dry sand kicked over it. 


' The grin that spread over Jacob’s lined face 
Might have been mistaken by an observer 
For delight in a pleasing discovery, 

But any one looking i in the depths of his eyes 
| Could have seen springing into life there 
A tiny spark of malice, needle pointed. 
He had not been so well pleased in a long time. 
He had just discovered an unique way 
In which he could further annoy and hurt 
Marge. 


| It would be foolish to kill the euphorbia, 
| Because, as she sensibly suggested, 
He might be the one to need it first; 
But this stuff was not medicinal. 
He waited until he knew she would see him, 
| Then, for the first time since contriving the 
gate, 
Instead of using the absurd contraption 
He took a diagonal cut to the road 
And with deliberation stepped crushingly 
| Where the humming-bird heads sprang the 
rankest. 


UNCONSCIOUSLY Marge’s hand flew to 
her heart; 

A choking surge of anger strained her throat. 
| She looked after Jacob’s retreating figure, 

| And for the first time in her experience 

| She tried to visualize to herself 

Exactly how deeply she loathed a man 

Who would make of the living of his life 
What Jacob L. Travers had made of his. 





She stood thinking about the men she had met 
On the uncounted miles of her harsh journey 
Between drear Kennebunk and Sunland or- 
chards. 
Many had none of jacob’s schooling in youth, 
Had been no less buffeted on the journey, 
And yet they had made some degree of success. 
They had kept the respect of their families; 
Many of them were living in modest comfort, 
Some of them were rejoicing in middle life 
In a depth of love surpassing that of youth. 





After that, Jacob avoided the gate. 
At each entrance and exit from his doorway 
He crushed blue-curls or humming-birds’ flower. 


One day Marge followed him down the walk, 
Her argument well thought out before she 
spoke. 

“Jacob,” she said, “why, in the name of sense, 
| Do you spoil the hedge I worked so hard to set? 
When you wanted a gate, you should reme mber, 
I helped you set posts and find timber for it.” 


She wanted to say that people in passing 

| Had laughed over the uncouth gate and posts 

iW hen there was no sign of a fence anywhere, 

But to the last resource of her fagged brain, 

a the deepest impulse of her robbed heart, 
he was fighting to protect her flowers; 

| She was striving to be diplomatic. 


“Vou made the gate,” she argued earnestly. 

“Don’t you think it will look much better 

To have a fence to the corner on each side? 

If we should want to sell the place at any time, 
| The nicer it lodked, the more you would get.” 
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Euphorbia 


“Well, this is the place I don’t sell,” said Jacob. 
[like it here, and I’ve decided to stay. 

I like the clean air and being full fed. 

I like living where there’s folks to visit with, 
Places to go and things to do evenings; __ 
We'll stay here and see what we can make of it.’ 


“That is what I thought,” said Marge eagerly. 

“That was why I tried to help out your gate 

By making a fence for it to open through. 

If you would only keep on using the gate 

And let those things be, as everything grows 
here 

They would be fence-high before the season’s 

ast, 
While prettier flowers you never saw.” 


Jacob listened, maliciously delighted. : 
“You made a fence to match my gate?” he said. 
“Did it for love of me, did you? Well, thank 


1? 


you 


* Marge heard unbelievingly, yet with hope. 


Following his thanks, Jacob approached the 
hedge : 

Not diagonally, but straightly. : d 

Then he followed down the hopeful line of it, 


him, 
To hurt him physically, as he hurt her 
With pain that was more difficult to endure 
Than an injury to her seasoned body. 


MARGE sank down on the edge of the small | 
4 


porch, 
Leaning her head against the side of the house. 
An aching stringency cramped her pulsing 
throat; 
Big, bitter, salt tears squeezed from her out- 
raged eyes. 
She looked at the line of Jacob’s footprints; 
They had sunk deeply in the moist, sandy soil; 
The humming-bird and fuchsia hedge was 
ruined. 


He was heading toward the corner fruit-stands 

Where other men like him gathered each 
evening, 

Where white mule was dispensed to the daring 

Who were willing to pay a high price for it. 

It was certain as sunrise that next morning 

He would destroy her blue-curls and thistle 
sage 

On his way to work in the desert clearing. 


Marge was driven from her stolid repression. 

All that had fallen to her lot she had borne 

For the most part silently and tearlessly. 

In that cruel minute she heard her voice crying: 

“No, no! O God, don’t let him kill my blue- 
curls! 

Save, oh, save the beautiful thistle for me!” 


In dazed wonderment she caught her hands 
together, 

Staring as if she hoped to see a vision. 

She had cried out in a passion of agony. 

For the first time in her sorely tortured life 

She had called upon the Lord, begging for help: 

She had asked of Him a specific thing. 

She stared uncomprehendingly before her 

Where stretched the unbroken line of the desert. 


Slowly she turned to watch Jacob from sight. 

He should have been at work, since it was 
_ morning; 

They should have gone together to the clearing. 

She had scented the odors of drink on him; 

Now she felt that this new horror was hers, 

She tried to think when or how it had begun. 


Jacob’s energy had been to his credit. 

He worked faithfully and desperately hard. 

He drove himself, his beasts, and Marge with- 
out mercy. 

He failed because he did not know how to plan. 

He would not be advised by men who knew; 

W hen he ventured into a strange location, 

No. one knew enough to teach him anything. 


Crushing each visible shoot with shuffling boots. | 


Then surged in Marge’s heart a desire to strike | 










































ragrant cedar wood 
Sor PROTECTION 


A LANE Chest of fragrant red cedar wood provides a 
charming setting for that jewel, protection. Lasting 
security- for your furs and woolens, cleanliness for your 
dainty garments, safety for your dearest treasures. Each of 
the many LANE 'sizes and styles is as beautiful as exacting 
care can make it. Each is moth-proof, dust-proof, damp- 
proof—finely processed and permanently joined. 


LANE Cedar Chests are as decorative as one’s heart can 
desire. Cushioned, there is no more delightful window- 
seat or cosier lounge for the foot of the bed. A vacant 
corner in the living-room, a nook in the hallway, and 
countless other places ’tween basement and attic suggest 


the warmth and service of a LANE Red Cedar Chest. 
LANE Cedar Chests may be bought as low as from $12 to $15 up- 


ward. The difference is in sizes and styles only. For sure protection 
and lasting utility see that the name, LANE, is burned inside the lid 
of the chest you buy. If your furniture dealer or department store 
cannot supply you with a genuine LANE, write for nearby dealer's name. 


THE LANE COMPANY, INc. 
Altavista, Va. 
Formerly The Standard Red Cedar Chest Co., Inc. 


LANE 
CEDAR CHEST 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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A wall covering you can 
keep clean 


Walls that show finger marks, or water and 
dirt stains are unsanitary and unsightly. No wall 
covering is permanently beautiful unless it can be 
cleaned easily. 


“MODERN 
7 WALLCOVERING 


is made on cloth; does not crack, or tear. Its 
machine-painted surface does not fade, will not 
absorb grease or water, can be kept clean with a 
damp cloth. 

Sanitas can be applied to any’ flat surface. 
Cracks in old plaster walls will not show through 
Sanitas. On walls made of composition boards, 
Sanitas eliminates panel strips, as seams will not 
show. 

Sanitas comes in “styles for every room in the 
mouse, 

Enamel Finish in plain colors striped, mottled, 
ile and mosaic effects, for kitchens, bathrooms, 
laundries, etc. 


Flat Finish plain colors, for flat tones that can 
be paneled, stenciled, frescoed, stippled, or blended. 


Decorative Patterns floral designs, reproduc- 
tions of tapestry, grass-cloth, chambray, burlap, 
leather; rough-tile and stucco. 


See Sanitas at your decorator’s 
Write us for samples and booklet 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE 


PRODUCTS Co. 
8320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Euphorbia 


Marge did not know the hour that night at 
which 

He stumbled into their uninviting room 

And stretched his abused body beside hers, 

She only knew that when his breath reached 

er, 

It was with dry heat that was fairly \ ithering, 

She felt that she could produce a blue flame 

If-she held a lighted match to his nostrils, 


The next morning he drank many cups of coffee. 
He muttered that he was too sick to work, 
And started around the house toward the road, 
His way passed the exuberant euphorbia; 
He noticed that the earth was damp around it, 
He balanced himself on his left foot, surely; 
He swung the right in a vide, forceful curve 
That caught the plant on the toe of his boot, 
Neatly shearing it level with the ground 
And landing it on one of the gate posts. 


He had intended, the next time he left home, 
To trample the length of the other hedge row; 
But the euphorbia draped on the gate post, 
Its lovely, maroon sprays glistening with white 
Like a decoration of delicate beauty, 
Challenged him to finish his job properly. 
Jacob advanced on the red creeper, cursing. 


He caught it in his hand, as he passed the gate, 

And started toward the fruit-stands, crumpling 
‘it. 

He stooped and, picking up a small, flat stone, 

Wrapped the euphorbia around it tightly 

And hurled it far into the desert, full force. 

Then he went to the insidious white mule. 


ARGE finished her work and _ stood 
hesitant. 
Should she go on with the clearing by herself, 
Or should she prove to Jacob conclusively 
That she would not attempt field work alone? 
Clearing the desert was man’s oldest task; 
She should have her time for her house and 
garden. 


Marge studied the living-room appraisingly 

To see if there were anything that she could do, 

In an effort to make her barren house 

More like the homes of the women around her, 

That would not meet the same fate at Jacob’s 
hands 

That had befallen the humming-birds’ flower. 

If she had owned lace, she would not have dared 

To hem and drape it over a window: 

Jacob would have torn it down to wipe his 
boots. 





Drearily she wandered through the harsh 
house, 

Then going to the front porch she sat down. 

At once the bare spot where the red mat had 
lain 

Blighted her vision and arrested her heart. 

The cry that arose in her throat was muffled, 

But it was something very fearful to hear; 

It began like the cry of a small, hurt child, 

Ending like the snarl of a trapped wildcat. 


That cry was the breaking up of endurance; 

The euphorbia throve on a just excuse. 

Marge believed that in case it was needed 

It was sure salvation, as Lucy had said. 

She was certain that Jacob thought the same 
thing, 

And yet, merely to hurt and annoy her, — 

He would chance the dire risk of destroying it. 


Just then her name came straining to her ears 

In a voice that she failed to recognize. 

| Far away, a piercing, wailing utterance, 

| It came in hackled strands across the desert 

Through the thickest of its thorny fastnesses 

Where the yucca was armored the sharpest, 

As if it had broken against the mountains 

And threaded in ragged fringes through space— 
“Marge!” 

There was none to call on her save Jacob. 

Without thought Marge instantly sprang to her 
feet; 
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Dress 


Fashionably 


= 
The Latest News 
from Paris 






PARIS cables that the most 
favored style features forSpring 
show unusual simplicity of line. 
Advance Paris models which have 
been received, confirm this; and 
the New York designers, and the 
exclusive Fifth Avenue shops 
favor longer, simpler lines. 


For example, one very ime 

ottant influence is the 
Moyen Age mode, thesimple 
grace of which is characteris- 
ticof the new Spring fashions. 


Women of stout figure will 
beespecially interested in this 
bit of news, because the sea- 
son’s styles, particularly in 
the hands of Lane Bryant, 
will slenderize their lines. ~ 


* * & 


Length of skirts, jackets and 
coats are exactly the length 
that Lane Bryant forecast and 
is now showing in its new 
Spring Style Book. 

* * x 


For several seasons, the. waist 
line has been moving up and 
down, but here Lane Bryant de- 
signers take a leaf from their 
experience. Having made clothes 
for stout women for so many 
years, Lane Bryant knows the 
proper place for the waist line, 
and adapts all style changes ac- 
cordingly. 
*x* * & 


While there were three dominant 
colors last Fall, the colors for 
Spring will be many and varied, 
and will enable every woman to 
dress according to her personality 
and preference. There is a de- 
cided trend to soft colors—soft 
wine shades, dark blue, gray and 
muffin, are the most practical, as 
theLaneBryant StyleBookshows. 


* * * 


Rodier, the most famous of 
French designers of fabrics, has 
brought out two new cotton fab- 
fics—cotton crepe mixed with 
artificial silk thread, and other 
cottons mixed with wool and silk. 


* * * 


The silks are Canton crepes, flat 
Crepes, satin-faced Canton, crepe 

nit, crepes de chine, Georgette 
and crepe Romain. 
ss * * 


Lane Bryant, following the Paris 
idea, has made up dresses, some 
showing the new embroideries; 
Coats, suits and skirts, of the sat- 
isfactory serges, twill cords, and 
Poiret twills, and of wool Canton 
crepes, eponge and camel's hair. 
* * 
In the new Lane Bryant Style 
Book you will find fuller and 
more complete style news for 
Pring. Have you your copy yet? 









This Style Book 
Is FREE 















Send For It Today 


Eighty - four pages, many of them in 
colors, picturing Coats, Suits, Dresses, 
Waists, Skirts, Corsets and Underwear. . 
Smart Styles. Low Prices. Style Book 
free. Write for it today to Dept. 12. 





PARIS DETROIT 
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CHICAGO BROOKLYN 








38th Street at 
Fifth Avenue 
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Lane B ryant’s 
Paris Styles 


RIS’ dictum of simpler 
“lines for‘Spring, with a 


“strong Moyen Age’ influence; is 


wonderful ‘inspiration to Lane 
Bryant designers, and the.new 
style inspirations lend them- 
selves perfectly to the 
Lane Bryant art of slen- 
derizing Paris styles. 


The illustrations on 
this page sho w how deft- 
ly the latest . Paris styles 
have been _slenderized. 


No servile copying, no 
slavish following of 
tules regardless of re- 
sults, but a skillful adap- 
tation of the style trend 
make Lane Bryant 
clothes stylish, attractive and 
desirable—characteristic of the 
latest Fifth Avenue mode. 


Every Lane Bryant garment, 
whether a dress, a suit, a wrap 
or a waist, has in it that subtle 
touch of authoritative Parisian 
and Metropolitan style,so clev- 
erly handled that, despite its 
style characteristics, it is made 
to harmonize with, the figure. 


Making clothes for stout wo- 
men requires great skill and 
artistry, and Lane Bryant has 
successfully slenderized the 
fashions of hundreds of thou- 
sands of women in 20 years ot 
highly specialized service. 


Every stout woman may now 
dress fashionably and look 
slender. Lane Bryant clothes 
are ready to put right on and 
wear, and into them go only 
the very finest materials and 
the best workmanship. And 
allthisat prices thatare very low. 


Service Nation -Wide 


The Lane Bryant stores serve 
daily the elite of the land. The 
Lane Bryant Style Book brings 
this service by mail, right to 
your very door. 


Whether your figure is youthful or 
matronly, whether you are tall or 
short—Lane Bryant can fit you. 


Call at our stores when you can. Or 
shop by mail. Individual service. 
Hundreds of styles to choose from. 
Full, roomy sizes — 36 to 56 bust. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or pees te 
funded. A beautiful Style Book free. 


fane F ant 


Address Dept. 12 


NEW ‘YORK 


NEW YORK 
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Our present 14-0z Solid Copper Nickel 
Plated Tea Kettle. This is one of the 
34 presented in our booklet. 


“A Song in Your Kitchen”’ 
is a beautiful booklet sent you 
absolutely free. It will show 
you a wonderful assortment 
of copper utensils.. Write for 
it today. 


itt yo 
Kitchen 


“T’'ve had this Rome 
Copper Tea Kettle 
for 18 Years 


T’S a real comfort to me—do you 
know, there’s something friendly about 
a tea kettle? It sings in the kitchen, 
and seems to fill the whole house with 
cheer. And then, along about four o’clock 
these winter afternoons, I put it on and 
have a cup of tea—why, I’d be lost without 
my copper tea kettle!” 


Eighteen years is not too long a time to 
expect a Rome Copper Tea Kettle to last. 
We have one which has seen continuous 
family use for thirty years, and others that 
are past twenty-five. Copper, with reason- 
able care, will last forever; and the copper 
kettles we make today are better than those 
we made thirty years ago, because they 
have all the refinements of this thirty 
years’ experience. 


Why not send for our booklet and see 
these and other beautiful copper utensils? 


‘ROME MANUFACTURING CO. | 


Main Cjfice and Factories: ROME, N. Y. 


Branches: 


NEW YORIK CHICAGO 
50 East 42nd S:reet 1168 Peoples Gas Building 


UTENSILS 
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Euphorbia 


She ran down the walk and across the road 
Heading in the direction of the sound. 

| The bushes held her back; the thorns punished 
her; 

| The needles and spines had no mercy 

But in answer to the weird call of her name 
She hurried on as fast as possible. 


| + 


Then she came upon Jacob—a new Jacob. 

He was lurching toward her with hands up- 
raised, 

Hoarsely calling for her in utter panic, 

Begging for help in a scorched, terrified voice 

| Until he stumbled and fell at her feet. : 

| From his appearance Marge was certain 





That he had fallen many times before. 


She lifted him, crying, “Jacob, what ails you” 


E stared at her helplessly, like a stranger, 
He had filled his system with all the white 
mule 
They dared allow a man to have at one time. 
As it burned its way into his thirsty veins, 
He remembered his intention to hurt Marge. 
When the dispensers refused him more drink, 
He undertook a short cut through the desert. 


| He intended to unshackle restraint, 


To unloose the evil passion in his heart; 


| He decided to go home and to beat Marge. 


| As he hurried through the restraining desert 


Snatching at him with millions of angry barbs, 


| He was trying to determine in his mind 


Whether it would be best to strike Marge 
Or kick her or choke her or use a club. 
He remembered her throat, firm and white and 





sweet, 
At the time he loved:to bury his face in it. 
He thought of it now, lean, brown, and stringy. 
He could vision no great pleasure in that hour 
In sinking his itching fingers into it; 
He thought it best to use his doubled fists. 


Just as he arrived at that decision 

He thrust his foot under a scrub-oak root 

And pitched face-down in thick, protesting 
desert. 

Distinctly he heard the low, humming buzz; 

On his face he felt the needle-pointed fangs 

Of that snake which carries death in its mouth. 


He jerked back his head, rolling twice over, 
Before he stumbled to his unsteady feet. 
Instantly his sick and terrified soul 

Sent up its first despairing cry for Marge. 
He lifted his hand to his blood-stained face. 
He started to run, screaming insanely. 

He fell repeatedly, at last before Marge. 


» Stooping, she helped him to regain his feet. 

| She put her arm around him, bracing him, 

And making what haste she could in the desert. 

She guided him among rejoiced entanglements. 

As they came to the open she paused for 
breath. 

“Jacob, what happened to you?” she begged. 





“T fell. Rattler struck my face,” he panted. 
| “Take my knife and cut deep each side the 
bite— 

| And then get the euphorbia! Hurry, quick!” 


| Marge dropped her hands from his offensive 


body, 
Facing Jacob L. Travers like grievous Fate. 
It was plain that he was in extremity: 
His puffing face was livid, his lips purple. 
The exertion of running in the heat, 
The insidious poison working in his blood, 
The dishevelment of his punishment, 
The dust he had encountered in falling, 
Combined to make him a repellent object. 


“Get the euphorbia?’” she cried in scorn. 
“Get it yourself! It is you who need it! 


Then Jacob remembered what had tortured him 
Ever since he had started to rush to Marge 
To have her apply the saving remedy. 
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Euphorbia 
The agony that twisted his ghastly face ; 
Moved Marge to compassion; she caught his 
arm. 
“Think! Think quick!” she cried to him im- 





ploringly. set a 

“You haven’t a minute to lose, you know! ” 
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Jacob hurried stumblingly across the road; 
Again he plunged into the thickest desert. ‘ 
Marge followed, trying to keep him from falling. 
He stared around, bending to peer closely, 

But his fear-blinded eyes failed to serve him. 
He did not know where he had thrown the 

plant , ; 
That he believed would work his salvation. 


















A deep surge of fear shook and twisted him 

As the poisons in his overheated blood 

Rushed to his heart and then surged up to his 
brain. 

Once again he fell, with feet drawn up, 

And then slowly straightened out and rolled 
over. 

A quivering shudder ran through his body; 

He turned on his side and gasped wildly for 
breath; 

Then he lay a motionless, silent figure. 























ALMOST unconscious of what she was doing, 

Marge snapped a tall alder spray beside 
her, 

Sticking it deep in the sand and slanting it 

So that it would shade Jacob’s upturned face. 

She reached behind her to untie her apron, 

Spreading it over him so that the sky, the birds, 

And even God, should He chance to look down, 

Might not offend His eyes with such a sight. 













Turning, she ran to the nearest neighbor’s.” 
Lucy Martin had finished her morning work 
And, freshly dressed, sat on her veranda. 

When she saw Marge’s flying figure coming, 
She realized that something had gone wrong. 










Whenever she had strolled down to visit Marge 

With the hope of becoming friendly with her, 

Marge had seemed childishly eager to see her, 

But not once had she paid a return visit. 

Lucy thought that the reason Marge would not 
come 

Was because she was ashamed of her coarse 
clothes, 

And, greatly fearing that she had no others, 

Had made a point of doing all the going. 
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able investments in household economy. Send 35 
cents in stamps or coin for the Roper Recifile, 
the latest type of indexed and tested recipes. 








Marge and Henry lifted Jacob L. Travers, 

Carrying him across the road to the porch. 

Henry bent over Jacob and felt his heart; 

Then he slowly shook his head as he faced 
Marge. 
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UTS), . 
It’s no use, Mrs. Travers,” he said solemnly. 


ara Se * 
I think he’s gone. ‘The rattler sure got him. , 
We should have left him right where we found THE ROPER OVEN CONTROL 
him; assures uniform baking success 
That’s the exact wording of the law in this 
state. 


The coroner won’t like our moving him; 
have to go and call him u right away. 7 ‘ 

In case an accident like this amen. 

He must come and swear everybody G A & R A N G Ee S 

And decide just how the man was killed.” 
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Marge sat on the steps, gazing at the desert. 
And} Martin crowded close, supporting her, 
And laid a soft hand over Marge’s gnarled ones. 
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A GRISWOLD 


CAST IRON SKILLET 


is the mainstay of your kitchen 


HATEVER you prepare in a Griswold cast 

iron skillet wins your family’s instant ap- 
proval! It has a delicious, savory goodness which 
food seems to acquire when cooked in a Griswold 
skillet. Crisp, golden fried potatoes; chops; tender, 
juicy steaks; bacon, eggs, sliced ham baked in rich 
milk gravy!—all have a specially good taste. 


A Griswold cast iron skillet is economical of both fat 
and fuel. Once thoroughly heated, it retains the heat 
evenly at that high temperature necessary for perfect 
frying results. . 


The longer you have an iron skillet the better it be- 
comes. There are Griswold skillets fifty years old still in 
use, and giving good service to-day! 


In all sizes. Carried by the better stores. Or write 
direct to us for names of dealers who carry Griswold 
cooking utensils. 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. _ 


THE GRISWOLD MBG. Co., Dept. T-1, Erie, Pa., U.S.A. 


Makers of Cast Iron and Cast Aluminum Extra Finished 
Cooking Utensils, Waffle Irons, Food Choppers, Safety 
Fill Tea Kettles, Bolo Ovens and Gas Hot Plates. 
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Euphorbia 


She had not a notion what she should say. 

From what she had seen and what she haj 
heard 

When the Travers clearing neared the Martiy 
home, 

She had been quickly convinced that hy 
neighbor 

Could not truly regret that her man was dea 

So she sat near Marge in wordless sympathy. 

Trying her best to brace her physically,“ 


Henry went to telephone the coroner. 

While they waited, he asked what had hap. 
pened; 

It would help Marge before the officer 

If she first detailed the occurrence to them, 

Which was a thought of kindness on Henry’ 


part. 


He had other kind thoughts while they wer 
alone: 
He sent Lucy and Marge to brew some strong 


tea; 
In their absence he emptied Jacob’s pockets, 
Taking the belt he found to save for Marge. 


PRESENT LY Marge stood with her right 
hand raised 

And swore to tell the truth as far as she could 

Also to the fact that she was without funds, 


So the coroner took Jacob with him 

To fulfill the requirements of the law, 

To be meted the mercy of the county. 

Henry Martin cranked his car and followed; 

Marge and Lucy awaited his return. 

The sun was dropping behind the mountains, 

The desert was throwing lean tiger shadows, 

When he came back to the nerve-racked 
women. 


He sat down and looked at them inquiringly. 
He hoped to learn from Lucy’s attitude 
And from Marge’s strained, noncommittal face 
The depth of grief possessing her veiled heart. 
What he saw did not give him the feeling 
That Marge was a deeply bereaved woman. 


He had been actuated by the thought 
That he must go carefully, be consoling. 
Marge’s set face and her cold, tearless eyes 
Were shocking to Henry’s sense of propriety 
It seemed to him little short of indecent 
That she was not shedding even one tear. 


At that instant Marge’s wandering gaze 

Chanced on the blue-curls and the thistle-sage. 

She lifted her head. A peculiar thought-wave 

Slowly crept over her incredulous face. 

“My God!” softly breathed Marge’s dazed 
mentality, 

“Tf that’s the way You answer a body’s prayer, 

Then praying is mighty dangerous—” 

A slow, grim smile twitched her pallid lips. 


Watching her, Henry saw the warring muscles. 

He was an honest man, a capable man, 

He had been searching Marge’s strained face 
keenly 

In order to feel his way, to be kind. 

To him that smile was illuminating; 

He had not imagined that his neighbor 

Was a congenial man with whom to live. 

He had not thought Marge a sheltered woman. 

He had often said to Lucy in private 

That he believed their neighbor was a big brute. 

Why should a woman weep, when her heart 
was glad? 


Henry leaned from his chair, speaking soberly: 
“Girls,” he said, “the big joke is on Jacob L. 
There wasn’t any rattler poison in his veins. 
If he heard anything, it was a bumble-bee _ 
Or the low-singing wings of a humming-bird. 
If he was struck in the face by anything sharp, 
It was some cactus needles when he stumbled. 
There were some little marks that bled a trifle, 
But he was not snake-bit any more than I am. 
He died from an overdose of vile white mule, 
Running in the hot sun to top it off, ie 
And fear when he couldn’t find the euphorbia. 
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‘Henry gathered the little, pink bundle close: 








Marge turned her head and slowly questionea 


Henry: ‘ 
“Are you perfectly sure he is really dead?” 





. Dressmaking 
Henry took his time to consider that, = ] 
He critically studied Marge an instant. — MADE 
He thought sweepingly, but of many diverse CASY 
things. ‘ 
“Yes,” he said tersely, “Jacob L. is dead! 
He’s so dead he’s in many different pieces, 
You needn’t worry your head any about that. 
He won’t come back to home in Sunland any 
more.” 























Marge’s breath of relief was deep and strong. 

After that they knew it would not be worth 
while 

To offer condolence they did not feel; 

They need not even pretend to be sorry. 









They insisted upon taking her with them, 

But she steadfastly refused their kindness. 
Then they offered to remain all night with her, 
But she persisted in being left alone. 











“J know that it will be horrible,”’ she said, 

“But I shall get a grip on it in the start. 

Ihave been mortally afraid of Jacob; 

[shall not keep it up when he’s dead. 

I will spend the night watching the moon and 
stars, 

In making friends with the comforting 
mountains, 

And listening to what the desert says to me. 

A mocking-bird built in the pepper tree, 

Even though it is only a little one; 

Her mate sang all last night mighty close here.”’ 



















Every woman 
Should send for a copy 
of this Booklet 


“DRESSMAKING 
MADE EASY” 


This booklet has been the means of helping more than 
150,000 women, in all circumstances, and in every 
section of the country, to know one of the greatest joys 
that can come into a woman’s life—the joy of having 
pretty, becoming clothes. 

In simple, sincere language it tells the story of the 
Woman’s Institute—the inspiring, practical story of 
this great school which is teaching womankind the use- 
ful arts, making one dollar do the work of two, and 
bringing into thousands of homes a new vision of 
happiness. 

If you would like to know how to have more clothes 
for yourself and other members of your family at half 
their usual cost; if you would like to be able to plan 
and design distinctive, becoming clothes for yourself 
or others; if you would like to have a dressmaking or 
millinery shop of your own or would like to earn 
money sewing for others at home, then you, too, will 
find inspiration and a practical plan in this booklet. 

“Dressmaking Made Easy” is an expensive booklet 
to print and we do not wish to send-it to those who are 
merely curious. But if you are really interested, mark 
and mail this coupon and we shall be glad to send you 
a copy free. 










So Henry gave what was in Jacob’s pockets, 
And the belt, with due explanations, to Marge. 
Then he and Lucy drove home to do their work. 






They had much to review, to talk over, 

But neither of them had unkind thoughts of 
Marge. 

When they went to bed, Lucy crept close to 
Henry. 

“Hold me tight,” she said with a nervous shiver. 

“T can just see him, and I am scared purple. 

I don’t know how Marge endures staying 
alone.” 











“Shut your eyes and forget it now,” he said. 

“T was kind of riled with Marge in the start. 

It didn’t seem decent, the way she acted; 

But since I studied her a little more, 

I see she would be a blooming hypocrite 

To try to pretend she was truly sorry. 

If she did, we wouldn’t either one like her 

As well as we do when she is plain honest.” 
(To be concluded) 














Character and Education 
(Continued from page 32) 


what field our services may be directed, they 
are almost useless if we are incapacitated by 
physical infirmities. Health is not merely a 
matter of pleasure and enjoyment in this point 
of view, but also fundamental in achieving the 
end of life. 

As I recall my own early training, I realize 
more and more what I owe my parents in the 
way of formation of character. In the first 
ues, : 1 could as a child imitate them in the 
strength of their character, I was making rapid ’ 
progress. My memory does not recall a shahe WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Instance in which my father and mother failed Dept. 8-P, Scranton, Penna. 
to measure up to the highest standards of the SU NO EE UNE EE SE 
best character. By example and by precept I rT WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 8-P, Scranton, Penna. 

Was taught the value of service. I was not Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your 64-page booklet, ‘“‘Dressmaking Made Easy.” 
denied altogether the opportunity to play, | I am most interested in the subject before which I have marked X in the list below: | 


though in view of the activities of the older boy O How to Make My Own Clothes C How to Design Becoming Clothes 
on the farm the opportunities for play were not | C How to Make Children’s Clothes D How to Make My Own Hats | 




















very abundant. C How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker © How to Earn Money as a Milliner 


My father Was an athlete. He was not INQUIC. .....<ccscscoseccascssdscosesseacquacocesecesecsuseeessisbessesebecsesonssegoosecerssosoncetsescaseucouscssscoten evesebeseouebebenssontvensssstoseneacenssoccsensete pry 
trained in any particular athletic exercise, but | eMC San, (Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) | 
as @ young man he led in the athletic exercises Add 

to which the young men of the frontier were PMB cscitscrccterasesnniis aT SEO PCL ON REO ITN RON NOE NTR ER RN EES Bb sn ste ase | 
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== Your Skin Needs*2 

(Intelligent Care and™; 
a Good Cold Cream ; 


+ 
OST of us do not devote as much time to the fundamentals of 
beauty as we do the external adornments. Mere artifice of make 
up cannot work wonders on an improperly nourished, sallow and 
neglected skin. Study the deficiencies of your skin and then set about 
to rectify them with Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. 


If your skin is dry and inclined to chap in severe weather, protect it from 
exposure by a light application of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream before going out. This will insure comfort in all sorts of weather. 


A sallow skin is usually the result of poor circulation. A brisk treat- 
ment of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream—used regularly— 
will stimulate the sluggish blood flow and open the pores to more air. 
It will give your complexion the natural glow that is its due. 


But the paramount fault with most skins is the lack of daily atten- 
tion to and practice of the simple rules of skin hygiene. Women who do 
housework regularly are too often satisfied with the merest superficial 
cleansing of the skin. A casual washing of the face sometimes does 
not even remove surface dirt. Cleansing with Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream removes the dirt from and beneath the surface. 

Give intelligent thought to the proper care of your skin. Cover the face with a 
liberal application of Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream, let it stay on a 
few moments, then wipe it away with a soft cloth. Do this every day and thus 
make the skin more able to resist fresh assault. 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream has a long established reputation for 
reliability. You will find it thoroughly satisfactory in every respect. On sale at all 
drug and departmentstores. In tubes, 10c,25c,and 50c. In jars, 35¢, 50¢, 85¢ and $1.50. 


A FREE TRIAL—Write for a free tube of this perfect skin cleanser and com- 
plexion beautifier, Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 1933 D.& R. Building, N. Y 





DAGGETTé RAMSDE 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
Lhe Kind That Keeps” 





accustomed. There was one exercise, how- 
ever, in which he never permitted himself to 
engage, and that was fighting. It was 
common custom on the frontier, especially on 
Saturday afternoons when the mustering of the 
military took place, to indulge more or less jn 
free fights. This was largely due to the 
prevalence of small distilleries. In those days 
there were no internal revenue laws regulating 
the distillation of alcoholic beverages. The 
small distillery was very common. My grand- 
father, one of the headers of the frontiersmen, 
an elder in the church, and filling the post 
of county commissioner and other offices of 
trust and profit, was also a distiller. This was 
due largely to his Scotch-Irish descent. Today 
the distillers in Scotland are elders of the 
church. 


Why Father Stopped Distilling 


When my father was approaching his 
twenty-first year he was placed in charge of the 
distillery by my grandfather. He soon dis- 
covered the evil effects of the promiscuous use 
of raw corn whiskey, for that was the kind of 
product which was made and usually drunk 
without aging. He often told me that after 
having served about a year in this distillery, he 
went to his father and said: 

“Father, I do not wish to disobey you, but 
my conscience will not allow me any longer to 
distill a beverage which makes men crazy and 
eager for a fight. I want you to excuse me 
from any further activities.”’ 

My grandfather was so impressed by this 
attitude of his son that he not only permitted 
him to withdraw from any further service in 
the distillery, but he dismantled the distillery 
and closed it for all time. 

An interesting experience in my late boyhood 
recalls very vividly this incident. I was plow- 
ing in the creek bottom across the brook from 
the house, when the plow happened to strike 
some object, and the impact stopped the team. 
I was eager to see what this object was, so with 
the aid of a spade I dug down a short distance 
and uncovered a long piece of wood resembling 
a straight sapling. I wondered how it got 
there. I dug out the dirt for the length of 
several feet, and lifted this piece of wood out, 
and found that there had been a hole bored 
entirely through it. I told my father about 
this and showed him the object of my curiosity. 

He said: ‘That is a part of the water pipe 
which brought the water from the cold spring 
to the distillery I operated for my father.” 

My father always refused to engage in a 
fisticuff, which so many of the young men 
thought it a brave and manly thing to do. I 
think he even went to extremes in this matter. 
He taught me, according to the Quaker fashion, 
to be a noncombatant. He said: 

“Tf you get into any quarrel with a schoolmate 
and he strikes you, do not you strike back. 
You may defend yourself if you can, but do not 
retaliate.” He then quoted me the scriptural 
injunction: “But whosoever shall smite thee 
on thy right cheek turn to him the other also.” 

After the left cheek had been treated, I was 
forced to defend myself as well as I could. 

I fear that my reverence for my father’s 
teachings, coupled with a natural cowardice, 
led me more than once to be called a coward by 
my schoolmates. Yet I obeyed my father even 
when attacked. I never tried to retaliate, but 
I did acquire a considerable skill in warding off 
the enemy’s blows. I would not teach my 
boys quite this doctrine. I believe that it Is 
wise not to provoke an attack and to avoid, if 
possible, giving the first blow, but after the 
mill has commenced, I am teaching my boys to 
do the best they can on the offensive as well as 
the defensive line. 

My life has been one long series of fights, and 
I fear that I have sometimes provoked them 
and given the first blow. The life that 1s 
devoid of conflict can not possibly be one of 
very great achievement, and when a fight has 
commenced, the offensive is of far more impor- 
tance, as a rule, than the defensive. This 1s 
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the only fault that I find with the teachings of 
my parents, especially my father. I feel very 
strongly now that he made a mistake in not 
teaching me the great virtue of offense in any 
kind of physical, mental or moral battle, 
especially physical. . ‘ , 

Character not only will be vigorous in a 
fight, especially if unprovoked or when any 
unjust thing has been done to you, but will lead 
you to stand your ground on great moral and 
ethical principles. When my activities led me 
into a position where I could protect the rights 
of the people in regard to the character of the 
foods and drugs which they used, I found my 
early training of the utmost importance and 
help. The fact that my parents had trained 
me to be just, upright, and steadfast was a 
bulwark to me in the fierce attacks which were 
made upon me by those whose business it was 
said I was seeking to destroy. I counted it no 
virtue on my part that I took the attitude I 
did. My view was that the ordinary citizen 
was not in a position to protect himself against 
the wiles of the adulterator and the ingenuity 
of the prevaricator. I made it a fundamental 
principle that if there were any doubt in the 
matter, I should give it to the consumer. The 
manufacturer and vender had a fair oppor- 
tunity to defend themselves when the matter 
went to court. The consumer had no such 
opportunity. I did not feel that it was possible 
for me to compromise in this line. Any 
yielding of my ground, it seemed to me, would 
he fatal, and for this reason I was probably 
more radical than was absolutely necessary. 
But as I look back upon those eventful years 
of my activities, I do not find any cause for 
regret. If I were called upon even now to face 
the same problem again, I should do so with 
the same purpose in view. 

Character is the greatest weapon both of 
offense and defense that a man who seeks to 
serve humanity can use. The man of charac- 
ter does not act because he expects a reward. 
He acts because it is right and just. This 
attitude is one which must, of necessity, when 
we receive proper instruction in health habits 
as we hope to, lead one to better health, 
longer life, and increased usefulness. 

As I read the records of past civilizations, I 
have a greater reverence for character. There 
is a vivid contrast between Nero and Marcus 
Aurelius. These two emperors show the two 
extremes of character. Nero specialized in all 
that was bad in character, Marcus Aurelius in 
all that was good. The career of the one sets 
forth in a brilliant light that of the other. 
Marcus Aurelius has all the greater glory 
because in the same environment as Nero he 
set a high standard of ethics which no other 
monarch has ever attained, surpassed in virtue 
only by Jesus himself. 

All of us should remember the wise saying 

vf Maha-Bharat 

“Sufficient wealth, unbroken health, a 
friend, 

\ wife of gentle speech, a docile son 

And learning that subserves some useful 
end, 

These are a living man’s six greatest 
blessings.” 


The Best Blessings 


_ Heis, indeed, blessed who has all six of these, 
wut for my present purpose the two most 
Important are unbroken health and a docile 
won, Such a son is one who is educated in 
character. Obedience is the fundamental con- 
dition of character building. Do you realize, 
dear mother, the overshadowing power of obe- 
dience? I speak with some authority when I 
say that disobedient children are the greatest 
threat to the perpetuity of our free institutions. 
The safety of our country is alone secure in obe- 
dience to law. When disobedience reigns, 
reverence for law disappears. Do not wait for 
your child to learn obedience at school. You 
owe it to him and to the teacher that your child 
as learned to obey before he crosses the 
threshold of the school. When obedience is 


oe character building is safe and the 
chiet end of education secured. 

















For You, Also 


Prettier Teeth—Whiter, Cleaner, Safer 


Look about you and you'll see glis- 
tening teeth on every side today. 

Teeth which once were dingy now have 
luster. And women smile to show them. 

The reason is this: A new way has 
been found to fight film on teeth, and 
millions now employ it. It is also at 
your command—a free test. So don’t 
envy such teeth, but get them. 


That cloudy film 


There forms on your teeth a viscous 
film. You can feel it now. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 

That film absorbs stains. Then, if 
left, it forms the basis of dingy coats, 
including tartar. That’s why teeth 
don’t shine. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles, which few 
escape, are now traced to that film. 


Now we combat it 


Old methods of brushing are not 
sufficiently effective. So nearly every- 
body suffers from it more or less. 

But dental science, after long re- 
search, has found two film combatants. 
Able authorities have proved their 


vail 
Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit, Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 


In using advertisements see page 6 


efficiency. Now leading dentists all the 
world over are urging their daily use. 
A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern knowledge. 
The name is Pepsodent. These two great 
film combatants are embodied in it. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent is based on modern den- 
tal research. It corrects some great 
mistakes made in former dentifrices. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits which may otherwise cling 
and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s agent for neu- 
tralizing acids which cause tooth decay. 

Thus Pepsodent gives a manifold 
power to these great tooth-protecting 
agents in the mouth. 


Watch them whiten 


Pepsodent will bring to any home a 
new dental era. Millions of people have 
learned this, and now enjoy its benefits. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

One week will convince you that you 
and yours should use this method al- 
ways. Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 594, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
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MINERVA 


2072 


SWEATER—No. 2072—Knitted sweater made 
of Minerva Shetland Floss. Instructions in 
Minerva Yarn Book, Volume XIII. 


SWEATER—No. 2048—Knitted sweater made 
of Minerva Cygnet Loop Yarn. Instructions in 
Minerva Yarn Style Bulletin No. 15. 


HAT—No. 2058—Crocheted hat made of Min- 
erva Thistledown Wool. Instructions in Min- 
erva Yarn Style Bulletin No. 15. 


Minerva Yarn Book, Volume XIII, for sale at 
your dealer’s counter, 15 cents; by mail postpaid, 


Vorwedlboth << 
these smart sweaters this spring 


This is going to be a great sweater season, and you 
should begin now to knit the garments you will need 
this spring. Every lovely new shade you can want 
or think of you can find in Minerva Yarns—every 
weight of worsted, heavy, soft or filmy. 

Minerva Yarns are clear, brilliant, and true in 
color. They are lustrous, even, and “lofty.” They 
feel dainty and smooth to the touch because they are 
made of virgin wool of high quality and manufactured 
with painstaking care. Look for the Minerva Yarns 
trade-mark on the band around every ball you buy. 


The garments illustrated 


These smart sweaters you easily make in just your 
favorite color by using one of the 275 beautiful shades of 
Minerva Yarns. 


m JAMES LEES & SONS CO., 
© Sample Offer 220 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I am enclosing ten cents, for which 


iy ool Flowers please send me Minerva Yarns and instructions 


for making flowers. 


Fifteen pieces of Minerva 
Yarns of different colors 
with instructions for mak- 
ing the wool flowers now 
so fashionable will be sent 
for ten cents (stamps or My dealer is 
coin). Fill out this coupon. 
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(Continued from page 37) 


cabin and get a night’s sleep. Don’t let Ros. 
land worry you. If you want me to settle With 
that man—”’ 

“Good night, Mr. Holt.” 

She was opening the door. And as she wey 
out she turned a little and looked at him and 
now she was smiling, and there were teats i 
her eyes. 

“Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

The door closed behind her. He heard her 
retreating footsteps. In half a minute 
would have called her back. But it was too lat 


VIII 


F° half an hour Alan sat smoking his cigay 

Mentally he was not at ease. Mary Stand. 
ish had come to him like a soldier, and she haj 
left him like a soldier. But in that last glimpy 
of her face he had caught for an instant som. 
thing which she had not betrayed in his cabip— 
a stab of what he thought was pain in he 
tear-wet eyes as she smiled, a proud regret, 
possibly a shadow of humiliation at last 
it may have been a pity for him. He was not 
sure. But it was not despair. Not once had 
she whimpered in look or word, even when 
the tears were in her eyes, and the thought 
was beginning to impress itself upon him that 
it was he—and not Mary Standish—who had 
shown a yellow streak this night. A half shame 
fell upon him as he smoked. For it was clear 
he had not come up to her judgment of him, 
or else he was not so big a fool as she had hoped 
he might be. In his own mind, for a time, he 
was at a loss to decide. 

It was possibly the first time he had ever 
deeply absorbed himself in the analysis of a 
woman. It was outside his business. But, 
born and bred of the open country, it was as 
natural for him to recognize courage as it was 
for him to breathe. And the girl’s courage 
was unusual, now that he had time to think 
about it. It was this thought of her coolness 
and her calm refusai to impose her case upon 


him with greater warmth that comforted him § 


after a little. A young and beautiful woman 
who was actually facing death would have 
urged her necessity with more enthusiasm, 
it seemed to him. Her threat, when he debated 


it intelligently, was merely thrown i=. »ossibly J 


on the spur of the moment, to give impetus 
to his decision. She had not meant it. The 
idea of a girl like Mary Standish committing 
suicide was stupendously impossible. Her 


quiet and wonderful eyes, her beauty and the § 
exquisite care which she gave to herself empha- j 


sized the absurdity of such a supposition. She 
had come to him bravely. There was 00 
doubt of that. She had merely exaggerated 
the importance of her visit. 

But Rossland persisted in bobbing up, and 
with him Mary Standish’s words, “If I should 


make an explanation, you would hate me,” o JR 
something to that effect. He couldn’t remem: f 


ber exactly. And he didn’t want to remember 
exactly, for it was none of his business. 

In this humor, with half of his thoughts on 
one side of the fence and half on the other, he 
put out his light and went to bed. And he 
began thinking of the Range. That was 
pleasanter. For the tenth time he figured out 
how long it would be before the glacial-twisted 
ramparts of the Endicott Mountains rose up 
in first welcome to his homecoming. Cat 
Lomen, following on the next ship, would joi 
him at Unalaska. They would go on to Nome 
together. After that he would spend a wee 
or so in the Peninsula, then go up the Kobuk, 
across the big portage to the Koyukuk and the 
far headwaters of the north, and still farther— 
beyond the last trails of civilized men—to his 
herds and his people. And Stampede Smith 
would be with him. After a long winter of 
homesickness it was all a comforting induce 
ment to sleep and pleasant dreams. But some 
where there wasa wrong note in his anticipations 
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tonight. Stampede Smith slipped away from 
him, and Rossland took his place. And Keok, 
Jaughing, changed into Mary Standish with 
tantalizing deviltry. It was like Keok, Alan 
thought drowsily—she was always tormenting 
some one. 

He felt better in the morning. The sun was 
up, flooding the wall of his cabin, when he 
awoke, and under him he could feel the roll of 
the open sea. Eastward the Alaskan coast 
was a deep blue haze, but the white peaks of 
the St. Elias Range flung themselves high up 
against the sun-filled sky behind it, like snowy 
banners. The Nome was pounding ahead at 
full speed, and Alan’s blood responded sud- 
denly to the impelling thrill of her engines, 
beating like twin hearts with the mighty force 
that was speeding themon. This was business. 
It meant miles foaming away behind them and 
a swift biting off of space between him and 
Unalaska, midway of the Aleutians. He was 
sorry they were losing time by making the 
swing up the coast to Cordova. And with 
Cordova he thought of Mary Standish. 

He dressed and shaved and went down to 
breakfast, still thinking of her. The thought 
of meeting her again was rather discomforting, 
now that the time of that possibility was 
actually at hand, for he dreaded moments of 
embarrassment even when he was not directly 
accountable for them. But Mary Standish 
saved him any qualms of conscience which he 
might have had because of his lack of chivalry 
the preceding night. She was at the table. 
And she was not at all disturbed when he 
seated himself opposite her. There was color 
in her cheeks, a fragile touch of that warm 
glow which grows in the heart of the wild rose 
of the tundras. And it seemed to him there 
was a deeper, more beautiful light in her eyes 
than he had ever seen before. | 

She nodded, smiled at him, and resumed a | 
conversation which she had evidently broken 
for a moment with a lady who sat next her. 
It was the first time Alan had seen her in- 
terested in this way. He had no intention of 
listening, but something perverse and com- 

lling overcame his will. He discovered the | 

dy was going up to teach in a native school 
at Noorvik, on the Kobuk river, and that for 
many years she had taught in Dawson and 
knew well the story of Belinda Mulrooney. 
He gathered that Mary Standish had shown a 
great interest, for Miss Robson, the teacher, | 
was offering to send her a photograph she pos- 
sessed of Belinda Mulrooney, if Miss Standish 
would give her an address. The girl hesitated, 
then said she was not certain of her destination, 
but would write Miss Robson at Noorvik. 

“You will surely keep your promise?” urged 
Miss Robson. 

“Yes, I will keep my promise. 


A SENSE of relief swept over Alan. The 
words were spoken so softly that he thought 
she had not wanted him to hear. It was evi- 
dent that a few hours’ sleep and the beauty of 
the morning had completely changed her 
mental attitude, and he no longer felt the sus- 
Picion of responsibility which had persisted in 
attaching itself to him. Only a fool, he 
assured himself, could possibly see a note of 
tragedy in her appearance now. Nor was she 
different at luncheon or at dinner. During 
the day he saw nothing of her, and he was grow- 
ing conscious of the fact that she was purposely 
avoiding contact with him. This did not dis- 
Please him. It allowed him to pick up the | 
threads of other interests in a normal sort of 
way. He discussed Alaskan politics in the | 
smoking-room, smoked his black pipe without 
fear of giving offense, and listened to the talk | 
of the ship with a freedom of mind which he 
had not experienced since his first meeting with 
Miss Standish. Yet, as night drew on, and he 
walked his two-mile promenade about the 
deck, he felt gathering about him a peculiar 
Impression of aloneness. Something was 
missing. He did not acknowledge to himself 
what it was until, as if to convict him, he saw 





mary Standish come out of the door leading 
tom her cabin passageway, and stand alone 
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Your Children need a Fine Piano 
or player piano-do you know how to buy it for them? 


STORY@GCLARK 


have published a beautiful book giving this 
valuable information and a Free Copy will 
be sent every prospective purchaser 


You expect to live a lifetime with the instrument you buy— 
you want a fine instrument because you want your children to 
learn to appreciate fine music and so it is most important that 
you get a piano or player piano of highest quality. 
This book contains the information you need. 
It explains, clearly and simply, the difference in construction be- 
tween high grade pianos and those of poorer quality. It is worth 
its weight in gold if you are contemplating buying. By read- 
ing it you will be able to get full value for your money—and 
an instrument with which you'll be satisfied all your life. 
Make no mistake! It doesn’t make any difference what in- 
strument you are thinking of buying, we’ll gladly send you this book 
upon request. Just mail the coupon. 
Nearby is a Story & Clark dealer who will be glad to show you the ideal instru- 
ment for your home—priced within your means and sold on easy terms. 


Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story « Glark Piano Gompany 


Chicago New York Brooklyn Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 
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Story & Clark Piano Company, Dept. GH, 315-317 So. Wabasi Ave., Chicago, Til. 


Please send me FREE Your Book “How you can tell the difference in Pianos” 
because I am interested in buying. 
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The Alaskan 


at the rail of the ship. For a moment he 
hesitated, then quietly he came up beside her. 

“It has been a wonderful day, Miss Stan. 
dish,” he said, “and Cordova is only a few 
hours ahead of us.” 

She scarcely turned her face and continued 
to look off into the shrouding darkness of the 
sea. “Yes, a wonderful day, Mr. Holt,” she 
repeated after him, “and Cordova is only a few 
hours ahead.” Then, in the same soft, un. 
emotional voice, she added: “I want to thank 
you for last night. You brought me to a great 
decision.” 

“T fear I did not help you.” 

+ It may have been fancy, or the gatherin 
tow is a new and truly delec- dusk, that made him believe he caught'a 


shuddering movement of her slim shoulders, 


table way of serving rice a delicious “T thought there were two ways,” she said, 
dessert that you will surely want to kant yo ae see see awe ee only ae 


She emphasized that word. It seemed to come 

add to your menu— with a little tremble in her voice. “I was 
foolish. But please let us forget. I want to 
think of pleasanter things. I am about to 
make a great experiment, and it takes all my 
courage.” 

“You will win, Miss Standish,” he said ina 
sure voice. “In whatever you undertake you 
will win. I know it. If this experiment you 
speak of is the adventure of coming to Alaska 
—seeking your fortune—finding your life here 
—it will be glorious. I can assure you 
of that.” 

She was quiet for a moment, and then said: 

“The unknown has always held a fascination 
for me. When we were under the mountains 
in Skagway yesterday, I almost told you of an 
odd faith which I have. I believe I have lived 
before, a long time ago, when America was very 


BUTTER SCOTCH RICE PUDDING young. At times the feeling is so strong that 


Wash 4 cup rice; cook in double boiler, with two cups scalded milk I must have faith in it. Possibly I am foolish. 
and 14 teaspoon salt, until nearly tender. Meanwhile cook together © But when the mountain swung back, like a 
in shallow pan one cup brown sugar and 2 tablespoons butter until it great door, and we saw Skagway, I knew that 
gets dark brown, but not burnt. Add this to the rice and milk, sometime—somewhere—I had seen a thing 
and finish cooking until rice is tender and the caramel melted. like that before. And I have had strange 
Soak 1 envelope Knox Gelatine in 14 cup cold water 10 minutes; visions of it. Maybe it is a touch of madness 


dissolve in one cup hot milk. Strain this into cocked rice mixture in me. But it is that faith which gives me 
and turn into cold wet mold. courage to go on with my experiment. That— 


and youl” 


SUDDENLY she faced him, her eyes 
flaming. 

“You—and your suspicions and your bru- 
tality,” she went on, her voice trembling a little 
as she drew herself up straight and tense before 
him. “I wasn’t going to tell you, Mr. Holt. 
But you have given me the opportunity, and 
it may do you good—after tomorrow. I came 
to you because I foolishly misjudged you. I 
thought you were dierent, like your moun- 
tains. I made a great gamble, and set you up 
on a pedestal as clean and unafraid and be- 
lieving all things good until you found them 
bad—and I lost. I was terribly mistaken. 
Your first thoughts of me when I came to yee 

“11: . cabin were suspicions. You were angry an 
“Will it please the man of the house” is always the afraid. Yes, i fraid—tearful of something 
question in a woman’s mind when she makes a salad. happening which you didn’t want to happen. 


All doubts are removed, however, when she makes poe = ——, —_ I ys a 
‘ : And you believed I was a liar, and told me so. 
Perfection Salad for the household. It is only one It wasn’t fair, Mr. Holt. ‘It wasn’t’ fair 


of many wonderful recipes in Mrs. Knox’s books. There were things which I couldn’t explain to 
They are yours for the asking. you, but I told you Rossland knew. I didn’t 
keep everything back. And I believed you 

FREE— were big enough to think that I was not dis- 

honoring you with my—friendship, evel 

150 UNUSUAL RECIPES etal though I came to your cabin. Oh, I had that 
There are 150 easy-to-make, | ‘ : much faith in myself—I didn’t think I would 
economical recipes in Mrs. | | =] be mistaken for something unclean and lying! 
Knox’s books, ‘Dainty Des- ' “Good God!” he cried. “Listen to me— 
serts” and ‘Food Economy.” Miss Standish— ¢ esl 
Send for them, enclosing 4c in She was gone, so suddenly that his mov — 
stamps to cover postage, and to intercept her was futile, and she passe 
mention your grocer’s name. through the door before he could reach her. 
Again he called her name, but her footsteps 

KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE a were almost running up the passageway. He 
140 KnoxAve. Johnstown, N. Y. dropped back, his blood cold, his hands 
: : clenched in the darkness, and his face as white 
Cpnee she hens Donte” as the girl’s had been. Her words had held 
him stunned and mute. He saw himself 


enn | yp! naked, a she believed him to |. and 
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ing gripped him with a sort of horror. 
Be as woes. He had followed what 
he believed to be good judgment and common 
sense. If, in doing that, he had been an ac- 
cursed fool— ; : 

Determinedly he started for her cabin, his 
mind set upon correcting her malformed judg- 
mentofhim. There was no light coming under 
her door. When he knocked, there was no 
answer from within. He waited, and tried 

in, listening for a sound of movement. 
And each moment he waited he was read- 
justing himself. He was half glad, in the end, 
that the door did not open. He believed Miss 
Standish was inside, and she would un- 
doubtedly accept the reason for his coming 
without an apology in words. 

He went to his cabin, and his mind became 
increasingly persistent in its disapproval of 
the wrong viewpoint she had taken of him. 
He was not comfortable, no matter how he 
looked at the thing. For her clear eyes, her 
smoothly glorious hair, and the pride and 
courage with which she had faced him remain- 
ed with him overpoweringly. He could not 
getaway from the vision of her as she had stood 
against the door with tears like diamonds on her 
cheeks. Somewhere he had missed fire. He 
knew it. Something had escaped him which 
he could not understand. And she was hold- 
ing him accountable. 


THE talk of the smoking-room did not in- 
terest him tonight. His efforts to become 
a part of it were forced. A jazzy concert of 
piano and string music in the social hall 
annoyed him, and a littlé later he watched the 
dancing with such grimness that some one 
remarked about it. He saw Rossland whirling 
round the floor with a handsome, young blonde 
inhisarms. The girl was looking up into his 
his eyes, smiling, and her cheek lay unashamed 
against his shoulder, while Rossland’s face 
rested against her fluffy hair when they mingled 
closely with other dancers. Alan turned away, 
an unpleasant thought of Rossland’s asso- 
ciation with Mary Standish in his mind. He 
strolled down into the steerage. The Thlinklit 
people had shut themselves in with a curtain 
of blankets, and from the stillness he judged 
they were asleep. The evening passed slowly 
for him after that, until at last he went to his 
cabin and tried to interest himself in a book. 
It was something he had anticipated reading, 
but after a little he wondered if the writing 
was stupid, or if it was himself. The thrill 
he had always experienced with this particular 
writer was missing. There was no inspiration. 
The words were dead. Even the tobacco in 
his pipe seemed to lack something, and he 
changed it for a cigar—and chose another 
book. The result was the same. His mind 
refused to function, and there was no comfort 
in his cigar. 

He knew he was fighting against a new thing, 
even as he subconsciously lied to himself. 
And he was obstinately determined to win. 
It was a fight between himself and Mary 
Standish as she had stood against his door. 
Mary Standish—the slim beauty of her—her 
courage—a score of things that had never 
touched his life before. He undressed and 
put on his smoking-gown and slippers, re- 
pudiating the honesty of the emotions that 
were struggling for acknowledgment within 
him. He was a bit mad and entirely a fool, 
he told himself. But the assurance did him 
no good. 

_He went to bed, propped himself up against 
his pillows, and made another effort to read. 
He half-heartedly succeeded. At ten o’clock 
music and dancing ceased, and stillness fell 
over the ship. After that he found himself 
becoming more interested in the first book he 
had started to read. His old satisfaction 
slowly returned to him. He relighted his 
Cigar and enjoyed it. Distantly he heard the 
ship’s bells, eleven o’clock, and after that the 
half-hour and midnight. The printed pages 


_ growing dim, and drowsily he marked his 
ook, placed it on the table, and yawned. 
ney must be nearing Cordova. 


He could 
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Is a money problem of some 
kind vexing you or is it just that 
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the voice of ambition is urging you to 
bring into your private or family treasury, 
a little more money than the present income 
affords. 

You may not have any special talent, you 
may be without a profession, you may not 


ky have the time to go out and work in store or factory 









The knitting of fa- 


on the Gearhart Knit- 
~ ter is a national home 
Mdustry. The Gearhart 
Company has paid men 
and women home workers 
everywhere; many thou- 
sands of dollars and many 
more thousands are wait- 
ing for those who have the spare time 
to turn into cash. 


We do not insist on all of your spare 
time, just a part of it, only as much as 
you see fit to devote to a really delightful 
home occupation. 

Do not think this is something you can- 
not do. You need know absolutely 
nothing about knitting because in this 
pleasant home work you are assisted by a 
knitting machine, the famous Gearhart 
Standard Home Knitter, which takes so 
many stitches at each turn of the crank 
that you wonder how it could be possible. 


If you are a man or woman of average 
intelligence have perfect confidence that 
you can do as thousands of others have 
done and that is, procure one of our ma- 
chines and earn the money that is 
guaranteed you by a long-time, iron clad 
contract with our big, reliable, long estab- 
lished company. 

Many women learn to become skillful 
operators in one or two hours, the instruc- 
tions sent you are accurate and easily 
understood by any person of average 
intelligence. This indeed, is the opportu- 
nity eagerly sought by thousands of women. 

The situation in a nutshell is this. You 
perhaps want to increase the family 
income, to pay overdue bills which seri- 
ously disturb your peace of mind. You 
want new and better clothing, or you may 
have set your heart on many pretty things 
so much desired by every woman. That 
is your situation. 

For our part we want more Standard 
Allwear Hosiery and stand ready to pay 
you for knitting it during your spare time 
at a very generous price per dozen pair. 
Not only will we do that but furthermore 
stand ready to give you a long-time 
contract, free yarn and an agreement to 
take all the Standard Allwear Hosiery you 
care to send us. 

Our files are filled with letters from 
thousands of our home workers. “I 


mous Allwear Hosiery ° 


for any one of a hundred reasons. You may lack many 
resources on which to rely for extra money but what you 
have, if you are the average man or woman, is spare time. 


would not part with my Gearhart Knitter 
for much money.” ‘Your dealings with 
me have been most fair and square.” 
“You have enabled me to earn much 
needed extra money.” ‘The work is very 
desirable, I can hardly leave my knitting 
alone.” ‘I have recommended a friend to 
take up Gearhart Home Knitting.” Such 
expressions as these are found in abun- 
dance. Many men and women are en- 
thusiastic about their association with the 
great family of Gearhart Home Workers. 


Not only do the Gearharts make the 
original Standard Knitter, which makes 
more stitches at every revolution than 
any other home knitter, but they have 
developed a market for the work you are 
asked to do which is their pride and the 
envy of woolen hosiery makers everywhere. 


So think now how much extra money 
you would like to have. Is it $30.00 a 
month or more or would only $4.00 or 
$5.00 a month satisfy you? Whatever the 
amount is, if it is reasonable and based on 
a fair compensation for your time you can 
earn it and the Gearhart Company will be 
only toc glad to pay it to you as you send 
in the Standard Allwear Hosiery which 
you knit and get paid for at a very liberal 
price per dozen pair. 

The vogue of woolen hosiery is at a new 
height. You can help the Gearhart Com- 
pany and help yourself. Never in the 
history of this old established business 
have we wanted so many home workers. 


Do not think that the ability of the 
Gearhart Knitter is limited to hosiery. 
For yourself and family you are instructed 
how to knit caps, mufflers, scarfs and many 
other things and many Gearhart workers 
write in and tell about the fine business they 
have with friends, neighbors and local stores. 


The famous Gearhart Contract does not 
obligate you in any way. You can devote 
just as much time as you wish to knitting 
Allwear Hosiery or anything else you 
desire to make on the Knitter. You can 
get the children or friend husband to help, 
anybody you wish. You can send in a 
dozen pair or a hundred dozen pair of Stand- 
ard Allwear Hosiery and your pay check 
will be forthcoming from us promptly. 

You have the spare time so write at once 
for particulars including free samples of 
knitting. Here’s a ready answer to your 
simple financial problem. Just write a 
letter or a post card. 
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The Alaskan 


~7 feel the slackened speed of the Nome and the 
Ao ome Cai softer throb of her engines. Probably they 
SVU 7b ies ila had passed Cape St. Elias and were drawing 


; inshore. 

have loo 7 i CH And , then, sudden and thrilling, came q 
woman’s scream. A piercing cry of terror, of 
agony—and of something else that froze the 
blood in his veins as he sprang from his berth 
Twice it came, the second time ending in 
moaning wail and a man’s husky shout. Fee 
ran swiftly past his window. He heard ap. 
other shout and then a voice of command. Fe 
could not distinguish the words, but the shi 
herself seemed to respond. There came the 
sudden smoothness of dead engines, followed 
by the pounding shock of reverse and the 
clanging alarm of a bell calling boat’s crews tp 
quarters. 

Alan faced his cabin door. He knew what 
had happened. Some one was overboard, 
And in this moment all life and strength wer 
gone out of his body, for the pale face of Mary 
Standish seemed to rise for an instant before 
him, and in her quiet voice she was telling him 
again that this was the other way. His face 
went white as he caught up his smoking-gown, 
flung open his door, and ran down the dimly. 
lighted corridor. : 


IX 


. ow E reversing of the engines had not stopped 
the momentum of the ship when Alan 
reached the open deck. She was fighting, but 
still swept slowly ahead against the force strug- 
gling to hold her back. He heard running feet, 
voices, and the rattle of davit blocks, and came 
up as the starboard boat aft began swinging 
over the smooth sea. Captain Rifle was ahead 
of him, half-dressed, and the second officer was | 
giving swift commands. A dozen passengers 
had come from the smoking-room. There was 
only one woman. She stood a little back, 
partly supported in a man’s arms, her face 
buried in her hands. Alan looked at the man, 
and he knew from his appearance that she 
was the woman who had screamed. 

He heard the splash of the boat as it struck 
water, and the rattle of oars, but the sound 
seemed a long distance away. Only one thing 
came to him distinctly in the sudden sickness 
that gripped him, and that was the terrible 
sobbing of the woman. He went to them, and 
the deck seemed to sway under his feet. He 
was conscious of a crowd gathering about the 
empty davits, but he had eyes only for these 
two. 

“Was it a man—or a woman?” he asked. 

It did not seem to him it was his voice | 
speaking. The words were forced from his § 

And the other man, with the woman's 


Pyrex YX our Home ae crumpled against his shoulder, looked 


5 Sia : into a face as emotionless as stone. 
HERE you see a few of the possibilities of better cooking “A woman,” he replied. “This is my wile fl 
and more attractive serving of food in PYREX Trans- We were sitting here when she climbed upon | 
parent Ovenware—showing why no home can have too much the rail and leaped in. My wife screamed 
Pyrex, the most useful of all modern home improvements. when she saw her going. : oe 
‘ n The woman raised her head. She was still 
Pyrex not only improves the food but saves the washing of sobbing, with no tears in her eyes, but only 
pots and pans, making the kitchen more cheerful and the name. Her hands were clenched about - 
ae - usband’s arm. She struggled to speak ani 
dining room more beautiful. failed, and the man bowed his head to comfort 


Your nearest dealer in housewares has Pyrex. There are 100 her. And then Captain Rifle stood at their 


styles and sizes to select from. Don’t stop with just a few = Pg was was haggard, and a glance told 
: 4 : . an a e knew. 
Pyrex dishes but have the joy of a home fully equipped with yp 9 OY 


“This lady thinks it was Miss Standish.” | 
* Alan did not move or speak. Something 
. seemed to have gone wrong for a moment i 
his head. He could not hear distinctly the 


excitement behind him, and before him things 
Transparent Ovenware were a blur. The sensation came and passe 


Pyrex Sales Division swiftly, with no sign of it in the immobility 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, New York of his pale face. 


Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware _ “Yes, the girl at your table. The pretty 
girl. I saw her clearly, and then—then— 


It was the woman. The captain broke 1; 
as she caught herself with a choking breath: 
“It is possible you are mistaken. I can not 
believe Miss Standish would do that. We 
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shall soon know. Two boats are gone, and a 
third lowering.” He was hurrying away, 
throwing the last words over his shoulder. ’ 

Alan made no movement to follow. His 
brain cleared itself of shock, and a strange 
calmness began to possess him. “You are: 
quite sure it was the girl at my table?” he 
found himself saying. “Is it possible you 
might be mistaken?” : 

“No,” said the woman. “She was so quiet 
and pretty that I have noticed her often. I 
saw her clearly in the starlight. And she 
saw me just before she climbed to the rail and 
jumped. I’m almost sure she smiled at me 
and was going to speak. And then—then— 
she was gone!” : 

“J didn’t know until my wife screamed,” 
added the man. “I was seated facing her at 
the time. I ran to the rail and could see 
nothing behind but the wash of the ship. I 
think she went down instantly.” 

Alan turned. He thrust himself silently 
through a crowd of excited and questioning 
people, but he did not hear their questions and 
scarcely sensed the presence of their voices. 
His desire to make great haste had left him, 
and he walked calmly and deliberately to the 
cabin where Mary Standish would be if the 
woman was mistaken, and it was not she who 
had leaped into the sea. He knocked at the; 
door only once. Then he opened it. There | 
was no cry of fear or protest from within, and 
he knew the room was empty before he turned | 
on the electric light. He had known it from | 
the beginning, from the moment he heard the 
woman’s scream. Mary Standish was gone. 
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H* LOOKED at her bed. There was the 

depression made by her head in the pillow. | 
Alittle handkerchief lay on the coverlet, crum- | 
pled and twisted. Her few possessions were 
arranged neatly on the reading table. Then 
he saw her shoes and her stockings, and he 
picked up one of the shoes and held it in a cold, 
steady hand. It was a little shoe. His 
fingers closed about it until it crushed like 
paper. 

He was holding it when he heard some one 
behind him, and he turned slowly to confront 
Captain Rifle. The little man’s face was like 
gray wax. For a moment neither of them 
spoke. Captain Rifle looked at the shoe 
crumpled in Alan’s hand. 
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“The boats got away quickly,” he said in a é : 
male voice. “We stopped inside the third- using Kirsch Rods. of Up-to-Date 
mile. If she can swim—there is a chance.” 4 * . . 
gyn os ied Alan “Sl Kirsch Curtain Rods come single, | WindowDrapingldeas 





“She won’t swim,” replied Alan. ‘She 
didn’t jump in for that. She is gone.” 

In a vague and detached sort of way he was 
surprised at the calmness of his own voice. 
Captain Rifle saw the veins standing out on 
his clenched hands and in his forehead 
Through many years he had witnessed tragedy 
of one kind and another. It was not strange 
to him. But a look of wonderment shot into 
his eyes at Alan’s words. It took only a few 
seconds to tell what had happened the preced- 
ing night, without going into details. The 
captain’s hand was on Alan’s arm when he 
finished, and the flesh under his fingers was 
rigid and hard as steel. 

“We'll talk with Rossland after the boats 
return,” he said. 

: He drew Alan from the room and closed the 
oor. 

_Not until he had reentered his own cabin 
did Alan realize he still held the crushed shoe 
in his hand. He placed it on his bed and 
dressed. It took him only a few minutes. 
Then he went aft and found the captain. 
Half an hour later the first boat returned. 
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Five minutes after that, a second came in 

sal as SINGLE DOUBLE 
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knew what to expect. And the murmur of 
It came to him—failure! It was like a sob 
rising softly out of the throats of many people. 
He drew away. He did not want to meet 
their eyes, or talk with them, or hear the things ; 
they would be saying. And as he went, a ; 

moan came to his lips, a strangled cry filled Remember lo ask for FUNAAE ~The Olereitir) Flat Curtain aye 


with an agony which told him he was breaking 
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4 | down. He dreaded that. It was the first his 
“ J law of his kind to stand up under blows, and wen 
. he fought against the desire to reach out his gath 

Cauti iy VO ur Ome s arms to the sea and entreat Mary Standish to sma 

. rise up out of it and forgive him. abot 

He drove himself on like a mechanical thin he c 
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burned no sign of his grief, and in his eyes was 
a deadly coldness. Heartless, the woman who pect 
had screamed might have said. And she would stop 
have been right. His heart was gone. his 
Two people were at Rossland’s door when C 
he came up. One was Captain Rifle, the other Alat 
Marston, the ship’s doctor. The captain was chal 
knocking when Alan joined them. He tried 
the door. It was locked. he s 
" 5 Oe “T can’t rouse him,” he said. “And I did live, 
It is not always necessary to buy new furniture; it is often merely not see him among the passengers.” inp 
a question of rearranging it. Good Housekeeping’s Department of “Nor did I.” said Alan. thro 
Furnishings and Decorations has prepared the following folios Captain Rifle fumbled with his master key Ha\ 
which not only contain practical suggestions and authoritative in- “T think the circumstances permit,” he a 
formation but also a variety of delightful pictures. The unillustrated explained. Ina moment he looked up, puzzled min 
leaflets, covering other subjects, are equally authoritative. “The door is locked on the inside, and the is p 


. key is in the lock.” for 
Folios : Leaflets : He pounded with his fist on the panel. He imp 
25c each postpaid 10c each postpaid 
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them, Captain Rifle’s eyes met Alan’s. The rep 
same thought—and in another instant dis- 
belief—flashed from one to the other. 
Marston was speaking, professionally cool 
now. “A knife stab, close to the right lung, 
if not in it. And an ugly bruise over his eye. 
He is not dead. Let him lie as he is until I 
return with instruments and dressing.” 
“The door was locked on the inside,” said | 
Alan, as soon as the doctor was gone. “And to! 
the window is closed. It looks like—suicide. Cal 
Is it possible—there on an engin wil 
° 2 between them—and Rossland chose this way ff ; 
A gift for you and your family! sccasadok toe aan?” 
Captain Rifle was on his knees. He looked § bor 


’ under the berth, peered into the corners, and , 
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Book of Menus, Recipes is no knife,” he said stonily. And in a moment ul 
and Household Discoveries he added: “There are red stains on the window. S . 
It was not attempted suicide. It was—” re 

e “Murder.” 
without charge “Yes, if Rossland dies. It was done through 0 
the open window. Some one called Rossland fu 
Better meals Better health Better spirits to = ay struck — ——- gg ps 
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and Less money Less work Less time or standing here, that a long-armed man might Re 
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“This is a ship’s matter, and you won’t want 
GooD HOUSEKEEPING, Dept. B.223 to be unnecessarily mixed up in it. Come to my lt 
119 West 40th Street, New York cabin in half an hour. I shall want to see you. Se 
The second officer and the purser were with Ts 


Doctor Marston when Alan passed them, an 
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the door of Rossland’s room close 
be ben him. The ship was trembling under 
his feet again. They were moving away. He 
went to Mary Standish’s cabin and deliberately 
thered her belongings and put them in the 
small handbag with which she had come 
_ Without any effort at concealment 
he carried the bag to this room and packed his 
own dunnage. After that he hunted up Stam- 
e Smith and explained to him that an unex- 
ted change in his plans compelled them to 
stop at Cordova. He was five minutes late in 
his appointment with the captain. 
Captain Rifle was seated at his desk when 
Alan entered his cabin. He nodded toward a 
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Ot ie'll reach Cordova inside of an hour,” 
he said. “Doctor Marston says Rossland will 
live, but o° course we can not hold the Nome 
in port until he is able to talk. He was struck 
through the window. I will make oath to that. 
Have you anything—in mind?” - 

“Only one thing,” replied Alan, “a deter- 
mination to go ashore as soon as I can. If it 
is possible, I shall recover her body and care 
for it. As for Rossland, it is not a matter of 
importance to me whether he lives or dies. 
Mary Standish had nothing to do with the 
assault upon him. It was merely coincident 
with her own act and nothing more. Will 
you tell me our location when she leaped into 


the sea?” 
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a liberal trial bottle of Liquid 
Veneer Mop Polish. Treat your 
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floors, notice how dirty, dull, scratched 
surfaces are instantly made spotlessly 
clean, with a high, dry polish and 
lustre. 
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E WAS fighting to retain his calmness, his 

resolution not to let Captain Rifle see 
clearly what the tragedy of her death had 
meant to him. 

“We were seven miles off the Eyak River 
coast, alittle south and west. If her body goes 
ashore, it will be on the island, or the mainland 
east of Eyak River. I am glad you are going 
to make an effort. There is a chance. And 
I hope you will find her.” 

Captain Rifle rose from his chair and walked 
nervously back and forth. “It’s a bad blow 
for the ship—her first trip,” he said. “But 
I’m not thinking of the Nome. I’m thinking 
of Mary Standish. My God, it is terrible! 
If it had been any one else—any one—” His 
words seemed to choke him, and he made a 
despairing gesture with his hands. “It is hard 
to believe—almost impossible to believe she 
would deliberately kill herself. Tell me again 
what happened in your cabin.” 

Crushing all emotion out of his voice, Alan 
repeated briefly certain details of the girl’s 
visit. But a number of things which she had 
trusted to his confidence he did not betray. 
He did not dwell upon Rossland’s influence 
orher fear of him. Captain Rifle saw his effort, 
and when he had finished, he gripped his hand, 
understanding in his eyes. 

“You’re not responsible—not so much as 
you believe,” he said. ‘Don’t take it too much 
toheart, Alan. But find her. Find her if you 
can, and let me know. You will do that—you 
will let me know?” 

“Yes, I shall let you know.” 

“And Rossland. He is a man with many 
enemies. I am positive his assailant is still on 
board.” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

‘The captain hesitated. He did not look at 
Alan as he said: “There is nothing in Miss 
Standish’s room. Even her bag is gone. I 
thought I saw things in there when I was with 
you. I thought I saw something in your hand. 
But I must have been mistaken. She probably 
—_ everything into the sea—before she 
rent. 

“Such a thought is possible,” agreed Alan 
evasively, 

Captain Rifle drummed the top of his desk 
with his finger-tips. His face looked haggard 
and old in the shaded light of the cabin. 
That’s all, Alan. God knows I’d give this 
old life of mine to bring her back if I could. 
To me she was much like—some one—a long 
time dead. That’s why I broke ship’s regu- 
ations when she came aboard so strangely at 
seattle, without reservation. I’m sorry now. 
should have sent her ashore. But she is gone, 







































The Mop with the full yarn center (not merely a fringe of yarn around 
a frame). Instead of a metal center to scratch the floors, there is a solid 
mass of over 5,000 long, soft cotton strands that pick up an enormous 
amount of dust and dirt. When washing becomes necessary, simply pull 
swab from frame like a curtain from a rod, wash, pass through wringer, 
dry and replace. Your mop is then as clean 

and soft as when new. 


















Illustration below shows 
full yarn center 






“The handle is adjustable to any position, 
allowing the mop to be used under the lowest 
pieces of furniture. The frame will last a 
lifetime and when swab is worn out, buy a 
new one at moderate cost and your mop is 
brand new.” 
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High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


Managers, assistant manager. 
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positions in America’s Fourth Largest In- 
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The Alaskan 


and it is best that you and I keep to ourselyg 
a little of what we guess. I hope you will fing 
her, and if you do—” 

“T shall send you word.” 

They shook hands, and Captain Rife’ 
fingers still held to Alan’s as they went to the 
door and opened it. A swift change had come 
in the sky. - The stars were gone, and a moap. 
ing whisper hovered over the darkened sea, 

“A thunder-storm,” said the captain. 

His mastery was gone, his shoulders bent, and 
there was a tremulous note in his voice that 
compelled Alan to look straight out into dark. 
ness. And then he said, 

“Rossland will be sent to the hospital ip 
Cordova, if he lives.” 

Alan made no answer. The door closed 
softly behind him, and slowly he went through 
gloom to the rail of the ship, and stood ther. 





with the whispered moaning of the sea coming 
to him out of a pit of darkness. A vast dis. 
tance away he heard a low intonation o 
thunder. 


HE STRUGGLED to keep hold of himself 

as he returned to his cabin. Stampede 
Smith was waiting for him, his dunnage packed 
in an oilskin bag. Alan explained the uner- 
pected change in his plans. Business in Cor- 
dova would make him miss a boat and would 
delay him at least a month in reaching the 
tundras. It was necessary for Stampede to go 
on to the range’alone. He could make a quick 
trip by way of the Government railroad to 
Tanana. After that he would go to Allakakat, 
and thence still farther north into the Endicott 
country. It would be easy for a man like 


Stampede to find the range. He drew a map, | 


gave him certain written instructions, money, 


and a final warning not to lose his head and | 


take up gold-hunting on the way. While it 
was necessary for him to go ashore at once, he 
advised Stampede not to leave the ship until 
morning. And Stampede swore an oath he 
would not fail him. 

Alan did not explain his own haste and was 
glad Captain Rifle had not questioned him too 
closely. He was not analyzing the reasonable- 
ness of his action. He only knew that every 
muscle in his body was aching for physical 
action and that he must have it immediately 
or break. The desire was a touch of madnes 
in his blood, a thing which he was holding back 
by sheer force of will.. He tried to shut out 
the vision of a pale face floating in the sea; he 
fought to keep a grip on the dispassionate 
calmness which was a part of him. But the 
ship itself was battering down his stoic re 
sistance. In an hour—since he had heard the 
scream of the woman—he had come to hateit. 
He wanted the feel of solid earth under his feet. 


He wanted, with all his soul, to reach that 


narrow strip of coast where Mary Standish 
was drifting in. 

But even Stampede saw no sign of the fire 
that was consuming him. And not until 
Alan’s feet touched land, and Cordova lay 
before him like a great hole in the mountains, 
did the strain give way within him. After he 
had left the wharf, he stood alone in the dark- 
ness, breathing deeply of the mountain smell 
and getting his bearings. It was more than 
darkness about him. An occasional light 
burning dimly here and there gave to it the 
appearance of a sea of ink threatening to m- 
undate him. The storm had not broken, but 
it was close, and the air was filled with a creep- 
ing warning. The moaning of thunder was 
low, and yet very near, as if smothered by the 
hand of a mighty force preparing to take the 
earth unaware. : 

Through the pit of gloom Alan made his way. 
He was not lost. Three years ago he had 
walked a score of times to the cabin of old Olaf 
Ericksen, half a mile up the shore, and he knew 
Ericksen would still be, there, where he had 
squatted for twenty years, and where he ha 
sworn to stay until the sea itself was ready t0 
claim him. So he felt his way instinctively, 
while a crash of thunder broke over his head. 
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The forces of the night were unleashing. He | 


could hear a gathering tumult in the mountains 
hidden beyond the wall of blackness, and there 
came a sudden glare of lightning that illumined 
his way. It helped him. He saw a white 
reach of sand ahead and quickened his steps. 
And out of the sea he heard more distinctly an 
increasing sound. It was as if he walked 


between two great armies that were setting | 


earth and sea atremble as they advanced to 

deadly combat. ‘ : 

The lightning came again, and after it 

followed a discharge of thunder that gave to 

the ground under his feet a shuddering tremor. 

It rolled away, echo upon echo through the 

mountains, like the booming of signal-guns, 

each more distant than the other. A cold 
breath of air struck Alan in the face, and 
something inside him rose up to meet the thrill 

of storm. d 

He had always loved the rolling echoes of 
thunder in the mountains and the fire of 
lightning among their peaks. On such a night, 
with the crash of the elements about his 
father’s cabin and the roaring voices of the 
ranges filling the darkness with tumult, his 
mother had brought him into the world. 
Love of it was in his blood, a part of his soul, 
and there were times when he yearned for this 
“talk of the mountains” as others yearn for 
the coming of spring. He welcomed it now 
as his eyes sought through the darkness for a 
glimmer of the light that always burned from 
dusk until dawn in Olaf Ericksen’s cabin. 

He saw it at last, a yellow eye peering at 
him through a slit in an inky wall. A moment 
later the darker shadow of the cabin rose up in 
his face, and a flash of lightning showed him 
the door. In a moment of silence he could 
hear the patter of huge raindrops on the roof 
as he dropped his bags and began hammering 
with his fist to arouse the Swede. Then he 
flung open the unlocked door and entered, 
tossing his dunnage to the floor, and shouted 
the old greeting that Ericksen would not have 
forgotten, though nearly a quarter of a century 
had passed since he and Alan’s father had 
tramped the mountains together. 

He had turned up the wick of the oil lamp on 
the table when into the frame of an inner door 
came Ericksen himself, with his huge, bent 
shoulders, his massive head, his fierce eyes, and 
a great, gray beard streaming over his naked 
chest. He stared for a moment, and Alan 
flung off his hat, and as the storm broke, 
beating upon the cabin in a mighty shock 
of thunder and wind and rain, a bellow of 
recognition came from Ericksen. They grip- 
ped hands. 

The Swede’s voice rose above wind and 
rain and the rattle of loose windows, and he 
was saying something about three years ago 
and rubbing the sleep from his eyes, when 
the strange look in Alan’s face made him pause 
to hear other words than his own. 

Five minutes later he opened a door looking 
out over the black sea, bracing his arm against 
it. The wind tore in, beating his whitening 
beard over his shoulders, and with it came a 
deluge of rain that drenched him as he stood 
there, He forced the door shut and faced 
Alan, a great, gray ghost of a man in the 
yellow glow of the oil lamp. 

From then until dawn they waited. And in 
the first break of that dawn the long, black 
launch of Olaf, the Swede, nosed its way 
steadily out to sea. 

(To be continued) 


An Old House Speaks 


(Continued from page 30) 


sun-room and a nursery built on the side next 
to the garden. 

And now, I’ll come back to my story. 

Pll have to admit that I had almost lost 
Courage that night that you were started— 
before I knew what little boy was going to 
play in the new nursery. 

_After Master David died, I stood empty. 
Nothing is more lonesome than to be an empty 


. permit stopover in Europe with return by White Star 















































A Brambach Baby Grand 


ee x , Makes a Home Happier 


When the young people entertain at home, what a pleasure ? 
it is to have this exquisite little grand piano as a center of / 
the festivities! Pi 


It adds to the enjoyment of every one. It enhances the A 
appearance of any room. And think, it takes no more space ' FP = 
than an upright and costs but little more. Mail this 
For all its daintiness, the Brambach meets the requirements 4 Coupon. 
of the most exacting musician. It is so rich in tone, so re- 

sponsive to the lightest touch! Ps ae 


Sold by leading merchants everywhere. 


BRAMBACH 


Baby Grand 


CLARK’S EXCEPTIONAL CRUISES 


tae MEDITERRANEAN 


$600 upward; a classical 61 day itine- 
Summer rary; invigorating ozone of the seas; 


June y 7 wonderful climatic conditionsin Spain, 


Italy, Greece and Palestine, especially. 
White Star Liner 


23.884 Tons 
Specially chartered BOTH CRUISES . 


Winter $600 upward; ever popular 65 Day itinerary 

Feb, 2 With 18days’ stay in Egyptand Palestine, 

—————= and Nile voyages. 

Itineraries include Madeira, Spain, Athens, Con- 

stantinople, Palestine, Egypt, Rome, Riviera, etc. 
tes include hotels, guides, drives, fees, etc. and 


Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 


643 W. 49th St., 
4 New York 


Please send me paper 
7 . Pattern showing size of Bram- 
7 bach Baby Grand. 
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Beautiful Sicilian Floss 


A lovely silk and wool Peace Dale 
arn for 19¢ an ounce skein! Sicilian 

Floss is very popular for the fashion- 

able sweaters and scarfs for Spring. 

Comes in all the new colors. Send to- 

day for over 100 FREE samples of 

Sicilian Floss and other Peace Dale 
rns. Peace Dale Mills, Dept, 1182, 
Madison Ave,, New York. 


PEACE DALE 
YARN 





























liners, 
University-Extension European Tours and 
others with attractive inclusive features. 


F, C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 











Ask for Century Edition 
THE music you want for your piano should cost you only 15c a copy. 
Tell your dealer you want Century Edition. You can’t buy better 
sheet music than Century—it’s beautifully printed on the best of paper— 
and each selection is certified to be correct as the master wrote it. _ 
The Century Catalog embraces the world’s finest music—compositions 
like “Blue Danube Waltz”, “Cradle Song’, “Fifth Nocturne”, “Il Tro- 
vatore”, “Last Smile’, “Midsummer Night’s Dream”, “Overture”, 
“Silent Love’, and 2100 others. Patronize the Century dealer. He has 
your interest at heart. Century’s low price is only possible because of his 
small profit. If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. a 
Complete catalog of over 2100 classical and pop- 
ular standard compositions free on —_ ai 
Ask your dealer to show you Martin’s *‘ Rudiments for th 
iano”’ i.» i the Violin’’,and Martin’s 
“second Chonie feed by all modern teachers. 


Contry Ww. 40th St MY. 
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Children Also 


need the change that this great 
trip provides 


BY A WOMAN 


HE routine of school as well 

as that of business and house- 

hold affairs, is wearing. A 
child’s need of change is even greater 
than an adult’s. That’s why school 
vacations are so long. 


The more different that change is 
the better it is for the child. Consider 
this fact now, and plan a new trip for 
next summer. 


The greatest change this country 
offers lies in Southern California. No, 
you are mistaken—the temperature 
there in summer will surprise you. I 
have been there and I know. But here 
are figures that will show it clearly. 


The U. S. Weather Bureau’s forty- 
four-year official record is as follows 
(average mean temperatures taken in 
a great central city in this section): 

44 Junes, 66 degrees 

44 Julys, 70 degrees 

44 Augusts, 71 degrees 
44 Septembers, 69 degrees 

Thus you see they’re cooler there 
than people are in many places in the 
east. I’ve slept under blankets 87 
nights in a three-months’ summer 
stay. 

But it is the air, the mountains and 
the valleys, the orange groves, the 
missions, the ocean, and the desert 
almost like the great Sahara, that 
give this land its charm —even greater 
charm, I think, than a trip abroad. 
And yet it’s in your own United 
States. 

Four thousand miles of perfect mo- 
tor roads, or a net-work of trolley 


lines, take you through a lovely coun- 
try to a myriad interesting points— 
all within 200 miles of this great mod- 
ern city. Golf, bathing, fishing —all 
these usual sports are here at their 
best. And you count on rainless days 
throughout the summer—no weather 
interruptions for your children’s 
glorious playtime. 

Should you come in winter or stay 
over into fall, there are new and mod- 
ern schools here for the little ones. 


The sights they’ll see, the observa- 
tions they will make, the new impres- 
sions they will gain of Nature as it is 
in this unusual place will be invalu- 
able to them. 

And the railroad journey from the 
east gives an idea of the Great West 
that no geography can teach. 

There’s no more comfortable travel 
in the world than this. 

There’s so much more to tell that 
this space isn’t nearly adequate. And 
you really should know more about 
it for your children’s sake. 

Ask your nearest railroad ticket 
agent for folders and booklets. Then 
mail coupon below to us. 

Plan now for a great “family trip” 
to Southern California next summer. 
Let us help you. It will pay you— 
every one. The little folks never 
will forget it, nor will you. 


All-Year Club 
of Southern California 


a __._ 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Dept. M-902, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Please send me full information about the 
summer and year around vacation possibilities 
in Southern California. 
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An Old House Speaks 


house. I had one thing to be thankful fo 
nothing was taken out. The old clock on th 
landing, the old chairs, all the things Master 
David loved were still here. Through many 
a long night we talked together and lived over 
all the old days. How often I have listened 
to the stairway tell of the night of the great 
fire, when the mahogany stair-rail was burnej 
up! She can hardly mention those old my. 
hogany spindles without creaking! From 
Santo Domingo they came, ’way back in 1750, 
brought by Great-Uncle Arad Upson, who ray 
away and became a sea captain. She remem. 
bers, too, the day that he came home fron 
China and brought his little niece Abigail the 
scarlet shawl she wore to the great ball given 
for the Governor on Christmas night. 

But I have rambled off again. Old house 
have such a way of rambling, my dear. When 
you have lived as long as I have, you wil 
understand how hard it is to keep your mind 
on one thing, when all your walls and doors 
and windows are trying to remind you of some 
incident that they fear you will forget. But 
you must blame the staircase this time. She 
is always making me tell about those mahogany 
spindies. You see, she lost them when she 
was very young, and she has never quite 
recovered. One would think that, with all the 
people who have gone up and down her steps, 
she would forget her sorrow, but she is iike 
Aunt Jerushy Ann, who lost her parrot out 
of the window when she made the trip to 
Albany on the boat. Uncle ’Liphalet used to 
say, “It seemed like Jerushy took a heap of 
comfort in her tribulation!” 

I think we are all alike in that. Those three 
years that we stayed here alone, we talked of 
nothing but our great trouble. Many times 


we would grow so interested in recalling old 
times that it would be almost noon before 
| this house would quiet down. 


T was after one such night that the great 
|“ event happened. A night in June it was, 
The rose garden was in full bloom, and through 
the little cracks of the shutters we could see 
that the world outside was filled with moon- 
light. The door had been longing for some 
one to open it—not just because the old house 
was musty and we all wanted a breath from 
the Glory of Dijon rose that Master David 
| had brought from Mount Vernon, but more 
because we were starved for a little gossip 
| with our neighbors. For three years we had 
| heard nothing from any of our friends around 
'the square. We had spent the night talking 
| and were completely worn out. 

|] shall never forgive myself that I did not 
wake up. The door tried to close very sharply 
|to rouse me, but he had had one glimpse of 
| the garden and the sky, and he could not make 
himself go shut. But he told me afterward 
how it happened. He was nodding in the 
morning sun, when a little face was p 
against him. At first, he thought he must be 
dreaming, for the face was so much like Master 
David’s. But a key turned in the lock, and 
then he knew that Master Davie and his 
| mother had come back. 5 3 

| So she is home again—Master David's wile. 
I shall always call her that, though she is, of 
course, Mistress David Stevenson Scott, a 
her calling cards always tell everybody. To 
me, she will always be Master David's wile. 
Little Davie is like his father. He has the 
same eyes, blue as the Sound on a summer day, 
and as deep and calm. He is going to love me 
in the same way. 

After a while I shall find out just how every- 
thing happened—why they had to go away, 
and how they came back. I am depending 
on you to tell me, little nursery wing. For 
some day, she is going to take Davie on her 
lap and tell him all about his father, and you 
will be there to hear the story. I know there 
will be nothing that will make her little som 
ashamed, for Master David could do nothng 
wrong. I wish I could be as sure that there 
really are mansions in heaven as I am of that. 
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Is There a Change 


Morals? 
(Continued from page 78) 
Conservative people are inclined to assert 


‘that “do what you like, you can’t change human 


nature.” The fact is, that youcan change hu- 
man nature; that civilization means a change 
in human nature, and nothing else. The hu- 
man nature of the Red Indian, who a little 
more than a hundred years ago went out col- 
lecting scalps, is not the human nature of the 
Red Indian of today, who wears white collars 
and speculates in oil shares. Not so long ago, 
when a man wanted a woman, he stole her. 
Nowadays he marries her, which in the opin- 
jon of some people is merely the inversion of 
theoriginal process. But if we accept with Mr. 
Bernard Shaw that it is women who take men, 
then here indeed is a revolutionary change in 
human nature: inside a thousand generations 
human nature has been set upside down. 

Now, morals have not been set upside down; 
mankind continues, within the law, to.do what 
it can; it changes the law reluctantly and obeys 
itwithagrumble. But all the same the morals 
of today do not compare, let us say, with those 
of 1850. At that time the middle class was 
much stricter, and the poorerclass much looser, 
than they are today. It is as if a sort of 
republicanism had set in, in morals; as if human 
beings were following the same code, just as 
they now ride in the same street cars. 


The War-Baby Myth 

One of the charges made against the modern 
woman was started round about 1915: war 
babies. This has not yet subsided, because 
the untruth had a long start. Certainly, the 
war babies, of whom we ought to see millions 
running about in the streets of London and 
New York if all that was said is true, also 
manage to achieve the sin of concealment. 

In fact, there were.no war babies, or hardly 
any more than there would have been in the 
days of peace. Against this exciting moral 
splurge let us quote a few figures. They must 
be English figures, because in America the 
registration of births is not federal, but is made 
by the states and difficult to analyze. In 


England, in 1915, the illegitimate births num- | 


In 1916 the figure was only 


bered 36,245. 
The big rise in 


37,089 and in 1917, 37,010. 


, illegitimate births to 41,153 came only in 1918, 


nearly four years after the outcry. Now, it is 
quite true that the proportion of illegitimate 
births to the total births has gone up, but one 


can not blame the present time_for that: ille- | 


gitimacy was going up before the war. It was 


going up almost steadily. 


of having invented illegitimacy. 
merely followed a movement which has been 
going onforalong time. There may have been 
a certain patriotic fever, but if that is the case 
it does not seem to have afflicted women’s 
morals very much, since the fever can not have 
declared itself till the middle of 1917, when the 
war was already a stale old misery, and when 
the fever had had three years to burn itself out. 
The fact is that in this new world woman: is 
still very much what she was in the old world. 
She is still fallible, still inclined to snatch at a 
little happiness if the existing marriage of the 
one she loves, or their poverty, prevents her 
aspiring to matrimony. The only thing which 
is happening, and this should not terrify the 
moralists, is that in this new world women 
are less and less looking upon marriage as their 
single career. A few imagine that work can be 
the deputy of emotions, in which they are often 
Proved wrong, but many more are facing 
clearly the fact that the slaughter of men has 
deprived them of the chance of marriage, and 
at the same time telling themselves that they 
will not for that reason travel lonely to the 

grave. : 
The present decay of the permanence of 
oe is the most remarkable feature of the 
ew world. A hundred years ago most women 
upon marriage as the finishing school 


; So it is no use |} 
accusing the war and the woman of our period | 
She has | 





Make this test yourself 


Pour a little Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour in 
your hand. Note the creamy-white color due 
to Pillsbury’s high-grade flour. Rub it with 
your finger —see how smooth it is — its fine 
velvety texture — the absence of any harsh, 
coarse, gritty substance. Now you know why 
Pillsbury 


"s makes such perfect pancakes. 


From staid old New England to the south- 
ernmost point in California, folks all over 
the country are enjoying these real old- 
fashioned, golden- brown, wheat flavored 
Pillsbury’s Pancakes. 


You need only follow the test shown above 
to know why Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
makes such perfect pancakes—so light, fluffy, 
tender and digestible—so delicious, wholesome 
and satisfying. You need only taste Pillsbury’s 
pancakes to know how good they are. 


Any housewife knows it takes quality in- 
gredients to make quality pancakes. That is 
the secret of the fine-flavored cakes which 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour makes. Pillsbury 
uses onlythe finest ingredients including the 
same high-grade, rich wheat flour you your- 
self use in baking bread or cake. 


‘Ready in one minute! 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour is ready for instant use. 
You require no baking powder, no eggs —just add 
cold water {or milk} and bake on a hot griddle. 
No mixing, no fussing, no trouble at all. Give 
your family this breakfast treat tomorrow. They, 
and you too, will always want Pillsbury’s pan- 
cakes once you try them. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


PELLETS? dd 





Pillsbury’s 


Family of Foods 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


Pancake Flour 
Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal 
Rye Flour 
Durum Flour 
Farina 
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Home of Architect N. Montgomery Woods, 
Asbury Park, N. J. Mr. Woods has used 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles, especially 
Thatched, on many attractive homes. This 
Thatched Effect on his own home is unusual. 
The color is variegated weathered straw. 


yo home will best express individuality with the proper 
selection of building materials. The roof, for example, need 
not be commonplace. This Thatched Effect is secured with ““CREO- 
DIPT” Stained Shingles sawed with wavy butts and curved either 
with or across the grain to bend around eaves, dormers, and gables. 
Either in plain colors or in a careful selection of variegated colors, 
the result is wonderful. 


These special ‘‘CREO-DIPT™ Stained Shingles for thatched roof effect 

are used in all parts of the country by prominent architects. Send 

25c in stamps for special book of ‘“CREO-DIPT™ Thatch Roof Homes. 
Send 25c for Portfolio of fifty large photogra hs of homes of all sizes by prominent 


Architects pr werar | the regular “CR * Stained Shingles on Roofs and Side- 
walks; ask about large 24-inch ‘‘CREO-DIPT™ Stained Shingles for the wide shingle 


effect on side walls, either in Dixie White for the true Colonial white effect, or 
shades of green, brown, red or gray. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
1064 Oliver St. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities. _Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 
Plant at Minnesota Transfer, St. Paul, for Western Distributors. 


DI PT” 


Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, Tea Rooms, System of Spare-Time Training for a 

Motor Inns, call for ambitious women, splendid position as Hotel Hostess or 

all ages. Big salaries, fine living, quick other executive, Tea Room Manager, 

advancement, fascinating work in Ameri- etc. We put you in touch with excel- 

ca’s Fourth Largest Industry. Train at lent opportunities. Write for Free Book, 
home — past experience un- “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” 


You can’ quality in a few LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


short weeks with the Lewis Room 2458 Washington, D. C. 





Bulletins 
published by 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


The following bulletins contain authoritative information which will be found of 
inestimable help in managing the home: 


[_]64 page book of Household [_]}Machine Washing Without 
Devices Tested and Ap- ee aan 
proved by the Institute. . . .25c [_|Canning by Safe Methods. . . .15c 
[_]Salads and Salad Dressings. . . 25c [|The First Kitchen Outfitted. .15c 
25¢ Kitchens Planned for Con- _ 
[_]Pies and Pastries...........25¢ WOBCOER Si. as 6 oc: chap om aie I5c 


[_]As the Institute cleans yo L_|Fireless Cookery 
can minimize your labor... 15c [_ ]Cooking by Temperature... ...10c 
O Cloth-Covered Spring Back Binder to hold 
above bulletins......... mere i 


Check the bulletins you desire, enclose stamps or money order and sign below. Bulletins will be 
sent postpaid. 


Name 





Street__ _City State 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


105 West 39th Street, New York City. 
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Is There a Change jp 
Morals? 


of their life. Once married, they had justified 
themselves and had only to be happy if they 
could, or unhappy if they must. The modem 
woman does not take that point of view. She 
sees marriage as it is, uncertain, difficult, and 
very exacting of one’s tolerance and capacit 
for compromise. She seeks in marriage what 
her grandmother sought—love, children, ge. 
curity—but she also demands that shesshall be 
allowed to remain a human being, with’ views 
power to make a career—power’to contradict, 
Marriage is to her the beginning rather than 
the end, and if it does not give her what she 
wants, she sees no reason why she should 
submit. 


Is Divorce Spreading? 


There are a great many people who think 
that there is astrange virtue in not letting one. 
self have what one wants. A sort of asceticism 
is laid before women, who are told more or less 
that they ought not to want anything except 
what they have got, and that if they do not 
like that, they are sinful. Hence the explosive 
charges that are leveled at the spread of divorce, 
These charges are almost as vigorous in Amer- 
ica as they are in England. Now, divorceisa 
sad thing, but it is impossible to look upon it 
as anything except the clearing-house of mar- 
riages that have gone wrong. If divorce is in- 
creasing, it is not so much because mor 
marriages are going wrong as because more 
people are refusing to tolerate matrimonial 
unhappiness. 

Consider the condition of England. In 1913 
| there were 2689 applications for divorce. In 
1918 there were 5763. That looks formidable, 
but we can correct it by pointing out, first of 
all, how small a proportion of these cases lead 
| to an actual divorce: last year the total divorces 
granted in England and Wales amounted only 
to 3041 out of a population of nearly 38 mil: 
lions! Moreover, we must take into account 
that during the ‘war new facilities were pro 
vided by the English law, which enabled poor 
people, who formerly could not afford a divorce 
to have their law costs paid, Many thousand: 
of cases at once came forward, which had been 
waiting for anything up to twenty years be 
cause the parties had no money to pay thei! 
expenses. The apparently swollen figures are 
therefore due to the’ dissolution of oid, un- 
happy marriages among the poor. 

What does all this lead us to? It leads u: 
| first of all to the reassertion that the morals o! 
he new world do not enormously differ fror 
those of the old. It is all very well charging 
the decay of morals upon the spread of “ad- 
vanced” or “socialistic” ideas. These ideas 
| have their influences; they always had; they 
were there in the days of the “Yellow Book” ir 
the ‘Nineties; they were there in 1880, in the 
days of the bloomers. But any one who has 
had anything to do with “advanced” ideas 
knows that they have one characteristic: they 
advance very slowly or not at all. So far asa 
change in morals is concerned, the preacher ol 
the “new morals” is very like a fly in a railway 
carriage, which buzzes and flies vigorously, 
while the train takes it where it fancies. 
Though in a number of cases women have not 
preserved so rigid a standard as they might 
have some years ago, we must also take into 
account that a great many people substitute for 
a little action a vast quantity of talk. I have 
in my notebook the case of one woman who has 
been threatening to “live her own life” for the 
last twenty years, and now it is too late. | 

What we must hold to in this consideration 
of the alleged new morals is that most women 
find it immensely difficult to break through 
the traditions in which they have been brought 
up. The actual consequences of irregularity 
are still there. Still they must look forward to 
receiving little or no support from the man with 
whom they commit themselves; still they must 
consider that if they are exposed they will be 
ejected from their family, their social circle, 
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and driven into a looser world, an idea most 
unattractive to a woman of refinement. And 
over all this hang, now as ever, the old im- 
ratives, “thou shalt” and “thou shalt not.” 
It takes more than a war to alter these deep 
things, passed on from mother to daughter 
throughout the centuries. There is more 
reasoning about the marriage tie; there is more 
questioning, and in places there is more in- 
fringing, but it is all occasional, limited, a 
matter of a few individuals. These attitudes 
may be altering, but they are altering so slowly 
that no one has a right to say that the new 
morals are altering too fast. ’ 
What is really happening is that the public 


is being deceived by a certain blatancy of be-"| 


havior. In fact, if we for a moment leave sex 
morals, we find that the general tone of women 
in England is higher than it used to be. Ten 
years before the war, on an average day, En- 
gland held in prison 3198 women. By last 
year, the number had by degrees fallen to 
1137. Not many years ago there were in 
England 100 female prisons; today there are 
only 25. Yet, when a woman commits a 
notorious crime, we have the usual outburst 
about the criminality of women, just as we 
have outbursts about the modern girl. 

Having then conceded that there is a certain 
slackening in the marriage tie, and a slight 
decay in purity, denying however that either 
is as marked as certain people make out, we 
must ask ourselves what feature of the last 
seven years is likely to have brought about the 
change. As usual, we find not one feature, 
but several, for mankind no more than a tree 
can grow froma single root. There is the long 
absence of husbands, the independent use of 
money, the comparative relief from child- 
bearing. All of these have had their effects. 
While the strongly monandrous woman clung 
to her husband, she who would have been 
faithful so long as he stayed by her succumbed. 
A woman using money without question spent 
less on necessaries, more on luxuries, a habit 
which she does not easily give up. Likewise a 
woman who could bear no children to her sol- 


dier husband acquired other interests and is 


now too set in her ways to welcome the ideas 
of the nursery. These causes count, but the 
most powerful of all has been war work. 

— 


Women in War Work 

One can not exaggerate the effect upon 
women of their massive effort on munitions, 
in government offices, in every trade; between 
them England and America mobilized eleven 
million men, and it was mainly women who 
replaced them, worked for them, earned for 
them. By earning they came into a new touch 
with the world; they discovered men as com- 
rades and as rivals; they had to work with 
them and against them; they discovered them- 
selves as equally able in many trades; they 
learned to question male commands. In other 
words, they obtained of men a juster measure; 
they discovered that they were not archpriests 
of mysterious rites, but ordinary, none-too- 
competent human beings. They continued t® 
like them, but they respected them much less. 

There, no doubt,’lies the disturbing factor 
of modern marriage. Woman has learned 
more than will make her comfortable in the 
society of her one-time master; educated in 
freedom, in spending, in coolness, she finds him 
still the old man of the tribe, jealous of her 
wits, hostile to her free movement. Thus 
some marriages break up, while others learn} 
wisdom and establish themselves on a new! 
basis of mutual respect and tolerance. It is 
hot men who are doing that work, for they do 
not desire that it should be done. It is women, 
by their rebellion, who are showing him the 
hew conditions which he must and will accept. 
Just as women teach at the cradle, so must they 
now inthe parlor. The comfort of the future is 
their responsibility. To parody the appli- 
cation of Disraeli’s phrase, women must now 
educate their masters, 


Mr. George’s next article, in the March 
number, will discuss “Women in Politics” 









































Cne hundred dollars worth of real walnut furniture, 
lasting one hundred years, would cost a dollar a year. 
Seventy-five dollars worth of imitation, lasting five 
years, would cost fifteen dollars a year. 
is a treasured heirloom, of which your descendants 
will be proud. 


A charming bedroom suite of seven pieces, 


Louis XVI, in chocolate brown walnut. Retailing at $450 


Courtesy of Young’s, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Investment Value of Real Walnut 


And its re-sale value is of the highest. | 


future reference 





Real walnut enpnrcan 


Cut this memorandum for 


AISNUT | 


So real walnut, at any price, is an economy. While | How to Identify Real | 


its price is never anything like as high as most first- 


time buyers imagine. 


Unfading beauty, durability, strength—these have been 
the qualities that have made walnut most popular 


down through the ages. 


Write for “Real American Walnut,” a practical 
guide for furniture buyers, written in plain and 
simple language. It 


Good Furniture has always been made of Walnut 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Room 706 616 South Michigan Blvd. 


is free. 


American Walnut 


Three things to remember in 
buying real walnut furniture: 
1. Ask if it is real walnut 
—ifall exposed surfaces are 


real walnut. 


2. Walnut has character- 
istic pores whichappearon 
the surfaceas fine pen lines, 
dots or dashes, easily vis- 
ible to the naked eye. Sub- 
stitute woods do not show 
these lines, dots or dashes 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| distinctly. 
| 

| 
iL 


and sides—real walnut. 
Chicago, Ill. sites shinai angus cies ita lags thai 





**How the elusive 
Grandmother's lightl 
—Mother’s dimpled chin—an 


back! 


Fifty years of dainty custom—three generations 
have established Lablache 





ABLACH 


Face Powper 


home.” 


as the finishing touch * 
to the toilette of well- 
groomed women. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be danger- 


ous. Files 


h, White 


Pink or Cream, 50c a 
box of druggists or oy 
mail. Over two mil 


boxes sold 
10c for a 
le box. 


Send 
samp 


nually . 


BEN. LEVY CO. : 
French Perfumers, Dept. 61 ’ 





rfume of Lablache takes me 
4 powdered cheek 


3. Make sure that legs, rails 
and mouldings are of the 
same wood as tops, fronts 


cml 


Bassinet 
Krib 
Play Pen 


Kumfy Krib is bassinet, crib and 


lay 


pen all in one! Can be lowered from 
bassinet height to crib or play pen level 


without moving covers or mattress. 


over. Can be moved easily. 


ot tip 


On sale at Department and Furniture stores. 


Write for Illastrated Booklet. 


Woodstock Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


1042 Jay Street 


Rochester; N. Y. 

















Well-trained commercial 


sometimes even more. If you 


that make your drawings worth real money. 
trained artists are always at a premium. 


The Federal ‘“‘Master’’ Course 
is clear and simple, no previous 


your spare hours into money. T: 
years old or more, it is free for tJ 





. 





In using advertisements see page 6 


contsine. exclusive jee p. 
. Every s 
leading illustrators lesigners. | at, tep 


Become, | G 
aT liot 
Paid for Drawings 


artists 


earn $50, $75, $100, $150 a week, and 
like to 


draw, develop your talent—learn the secrets 


Well- 


Learn at Home Quickly 


page book telling every detail, and how to turn 


stating your age 
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DOUBLE SIZE 
wore 


Vik 


Green’s PS a 
Red Raspberry 


Twice the ordinary size and of the highest 
fiavor. Hardy, and will weather the severest 
winter. An abundant bearer; energy goes into 
fruit instead of plant; its flesh is firm and juicy; 
a beautiful brightcrimson. Fruiting season is 
a 2 Ones limited te one to 50 plants to a 


GREEN'S ply! ad SPECIAL FRUITS ARE: 
~ Caco Grape. Early red grape, good 
size, compact form, richin sugar. It’s 
healthy and very prolific. 
een’s Bosc Pear. Extra 
large; distinctive shape; delic- 
ious flavor. Vigorous grower. 
Green’s Rochester Peach. 

‘\ Beautiful bright cheek, yellow flesh 
of highest quality. Unusually hardy; 
very productive. 

Buy Green’s Pedigreed Trees 

—buy direct from Green and save 

money as thousands of others have 

done during the last 40 years. Eat 

Green’s fruits and live longer— 

Green’s Apple, Pear, Plum, Peach, 

Nut Trees; Green’s Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries, Raspberries, Strawberries; 
thrifty mosthern grows shade trees and shrubs. 
64-page catalogue free. You will save agent’s profits 
—our trees have been sold 'by catalogue only for 
more than 40 years. Green’s catalogue is filled with 
practical and useful information on fruit growing. 
Also ask for C, A. Green’s booklet ‘‘ How I Made the 
Old Parm Pay.’’, 

Green’s Nursery Co. 34-44 Green St., Rochester, N. Y. 


GARDEN & 
FLORAL 


Yir's FREE A WORTH WHILE BOOK WRITE TODAY 


For vegetable growers and all lovers cf flowers, Lists 
the old stand-bys; tells of many new varieties. Valu- 
ableinstructions ee epee andcare. Get the benefit 
of the experience of the oldest catalog seed house and 
largest growers of Asters in America. For74 yearsthe 
leading authority on vegetable, flowerand farm seeds, 
plants, bulbs, and fruits. 12 greenhouses. 500 acres, 
Vick Quality SeedsGrow the Best Crops the Earth Produces 
This book, the best we have issued, is ab- 

. solutely free, Send jor your copy today be- 

) fore youforget. A postcard ig sufficient. 

. JAMES VICK’S SONS, 72 Stone St. 

Rochester, N. Y. The Flower City 


me Anyone can succeed with Conard 
wd Roses—guaranteed to bloom 
...or your money back. Varieties 
* for every climate, every purpose, all with the 
* durable Star Tag to label each rose in your 
garden. Simple directions with every rose. Send 

for complete, free catalog. 


,CONARD Rest Pye Pres 


West Grove, Pa, 


, TREES & PLANTS THAT GROW, 
CATALOG FREE fy 


Great Bargains, Standard Varieties, 
Best Quality, Low Prices. Satisfac- 
tion or moneyrefunded. 70 years in & 
business proof of our responsibility. 
Write for Nursery and Seed catalog. 


PETER SOULENDER & SONS 
Spring Hill Nurseries 


Bor 207 Tippecanoe City, (Miami Co.) Ohio 
ROVEN by thousands 
purchased all over the 

country. Beautiful and 
uniformly successful. 25 
designs, $1.50 to $125.00. 
Write for new 1923 FREE booklet 


JACOBS BIRD-HOUSE AND MANU- 
4 FACTURING CO., Waynesburg, Pa. 





oe Men 


oF tf¢ 
GARDEN 


By Lewis and 
Mary Theiss 


HICH are you raising in your garden— 
W slackers or first-class fighting men? 
Possibly it has not occurred to some 
gardeners that the growths in orchard and field 
may be thus classified, but if we examine closely 
into the life history of different varieties of 
almost any genus of plants, we find they are 
astonishingly like humans in some of their 
qualities, and one of these resemblances is in 
the variation in hardiness or natural toughness. 
Every one knows that of six persons in a family, 
say, three may fall a prey to a given disease, 
while the other three successfully resist that 
disease. It is so with plants. Some quickly 
succumb to the attacks of bugs, fungi, drought, 
and similar ills that plants are heir to, while 
others are wholly or partly resistant to these 
ailments. The moral is obvious. If you wish 
to have a successful garden, fill your garden 
ranks with first-class fighting men. 

The difficulty is that few of us have made 
very extensive observations along this line, and 
we do not always know how to distinguish a 
fighter froma slacker. Fortunately the various 
nurserymen and the several state and national 
experiment stations have made studies as to 
the hardiness of different plants, so there are 
available sufficient data to guide one in the 
selection of plants for one’s garden. Whenever 
the gardener has the choice between hardy and 
non-hardy plants, he will be wise indeed to 
select those strains or varieties which will fight 
with him and for him. 





Strawberry Soldiers and Slackers 


In our own case we recently had a striking 
illustration of the different results that may 
attend the planting of garden fighting men and 
slackers. In 1920 we set out two new straw- 
berry beds, one of early and one of late berries. 
In both cases the plants set out were sturdy- 
looking stock. They were planted carefully, 
and one plantation grew about as well as the 
other. That is, it did so long as we could 
cultivate and care for it. The season proved 
to be abnormal, however. Rain fell almost 
daily during the late summer. It was utterly 
impossible to do any cultivating in the wet 
soil. Weeds started in both beds. But there 
was this difference. In one bed the straw- 
berries grew so much more vigorously than the 
weeds that they fairly choked the weeds out. 
Runners were set by the thousands. They 
swarmed over the ground in every direction. 
Of course rows were soon indistinguishable, for 
the young plants occupied every inch of the 
soil. But the thick mat of berry plants killed 
off the weeds. Wehadhad the fortune to plant 
a variety that makes runners in unbelievable 
profusion. The second berry bed was set with 
plants that made comparatively few runners 
and that were not good fighters. The weeds 
came in until the berry plants could hardly be 
seen. By spring so many plants had died that 
there were fewer plants, including even the 
newly formed plants, than we had put out. 

That was, of course, an unusual situation. 
Seldom does one suffer from too much mois- 
ture in summer. And perhaps less often stil] 
will one’s plantings be harmed by an excess of 
rain. But there are certain garden ills that 
we have always with us. We may feel pretty 
sure they will appear. Ifit is possible to secure 

| varieties of plants that strongly resist these 
enemies, we should by all means secure them. 

That is particularly true in the case of any 
product that is to form a permanent planta- 

| tion that will yield year after year, like 
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to pip ans Re 
2122 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


This is a Wonderful Box of 
Seeds and will produce 
bushels of Vegetables, 

4 Fruits and Flowers.: 


44 The following 10 Packets 
< Le will be mailed to 
address for only 10¢. 
1Pkt. (300 seeds) Cabbage--60- pr ate heads in 60 days, 
(600 ) Lettuce--Earliest or 12-day--Record breaker, 
** ) Radish -- Red Bird -- Earliest of all reds, 
) Vegetable Peach--Fine for preserving. 
) Turnip--6 Wks. orSnowball--Quickestgrower, 
) Tomato--EarlyTree--! best of all Erect grower. 
) Garden Berry--Fruits in 4 months from seed 
--good for Preserves and Pies. 
) Aster-Bouquet-1 plant is a gorgeous bouquet, 
) Poppy-Firefly-Most gorgeous poppiesgrown. 
) qeresSt varieties--Great mixture--Won- 
derful colors. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


I Guarantee you will be more than pleased. New 1923 
Seed Book of the best Vegetable and Flower seeds, 
many Novelties in Colors, free to all. Order today. 


F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 30, ROSE HILL, W. Y. 


> w@2eeae@ 1923 
ED Catalog 
now ready 


Get this carefully planned and Ft 
tical aid to garden growing. Every 
flower and vegetable seed that you 
might want for your garden is listed. 
Hardy perennials and ornamental 
shrubs for foundation planting or 
other decorative purpose, and fruit 
and shade trees, are shown in un- 
usual abundance. Our 1200 acres 
have supplied professional gardeners, 
orchardists and nurserymen 
country over for 69 years. 


Catalog is 
complete, 
descriptive, 
interesting, 
free. A post 
card will 
bring it. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Painesville, Ohio 


to Have 


Box 315 


& The secret of success in growing 
FSR flowers is to = seeds, bulbs 
and plants of ighest quality an 
nent — methods that have proved 
through years of experience. 


| 


have proved satisfactory for 56 years! 
Two Free Books! Write for Bar- 
teldes’ Garden Guide and 56th Annual 
1923 Catalog. Both books are interesting 
and helpful. Write for them today! 
BARTELDES SEED CO, 
752 Barteldes Bidg. 
Lawrence, Kans. Denver, 


Delicious Huckleberries From Seed 


Seed sown this spring grows plants that bear this es 
great quantities of most delicious berries for Huckle 
berry Pie. Not a freak, just a good garden fruit. 
Package 50 seeds—15 cents—two for 25 cents. and 

New Dahlia Flowered Zinnia ‘“‘Oriole.””. Orange 
gold quilled petals, giant blooms 5 inches crs 
Package 50 seeds—15 cents—two for 25. cents. 

A Seed Book that is a real help in making your ey 
successful, Pa only best garden varieties. Send 
free book tod 


52 Stone Street, ‘HART & VICK, SEEDMEN, Rochester, N.¥. 
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GARDEN 
BOOK IS READY 


The most complete catalogue of Seeds and Plants 
published. A large book of 224 pages, with 8 
color plates and hundreds of photo-engravings of 
Flowers and Vegetables. Invaluable to amateur 
and professional gardeners for the cultural in- 
formation compiled by experts and from Dreer’s 
85 years’ experience, 


It offers the best Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 
lawn Grass and Agricultural Seeds, Garden Tools 
and Implements, Fertilizers, Insecticides, ete. 
Also Plants of all kinds, including the newest and 
best Roses, Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, Garden and 
Greenhouse Plants, Bulbs, Hardy Climbers, Hardy 
Shrubs, Water Lilies and Aquatics, Small Fruits, ete. 


Write today for a copy and plan this year’s garden 
now. Mailed free if you mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-16 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


| FREE Catalog tells all 
about my new Glads! 


Every flower lover should have this 
wonderful gladioli book, containing 
a list of Kunderd ruffled and plain 
petaled varieties, cultural instruc- 
tions and special collection offers. 
A. E. KUNDERD 
Bex 66, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 


The Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus \ Rie if 


Kunderd “ 























FREE CATALOG 


TO GARDEN LOVERS 
"TELLS you how to make your 


home surroundings beautiful. 
Explains the mail service Land- 
scape Department. Gives com- 
plete list of Wagner | Roses, 
Hardy Flowers, Bulbs, Shrubs, 
Trees and Evergreens. 
Whether yours is a small gar- 
den or a large estate, you will 
profit by the Wagner Catalog 
No. 327. Write today. 
WAGNER PARK NURSERIES 
Box 17 Sidney, Ohio 


Florists 












Will make your garden beau- 
* tiful. Everything for old-fashioned gar- 
bdens, Perennial or Herbaceous borders, Shrub 
backgrounds, Rockeries, or any other situa- 
tion—you will find them offered in 
Childs’ Catalog—The Guide to 
_ Greater Garden Success—FREE 
oe air, nnd reasonable ices, | Seocial premium for 
orders. i romptly and men’ this r. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N. Y. 














Wonderful 


BARCAINS 
Fruits Shrubs and 
» Ornamental 





| podded varieties exist. | 
| proved that in general the flat-podded sorts 





Nurserymen—Landscape awe 


asparagus or fruit. It requires so long a time 
and so much cultivation and fertilization to 
secure really good asparagus that gardeners 
will be wise indeed to make sure that their 
asparagus plants belong to the ranks of the 
fighting men. The asparagus beetle is more or 
less troublesome, but is easily kept in check by 
allowing a few plants to grow as traps and then 
spraying or dusting these plants with poison, 
or burning them. So the beetle does not make 
so much difference. The great enemy of 
asparagus is rust, for which there seems to be 
no certain remedy, though constant cultiva- 
tion is helpful by turning the fallen spores up 
to the sun, which kills them. Bordeaux and 
other spraying solutions have been tried as 
rust cures. The only sure protection is in 
planting a rust-resistant strain of asparagus. 
So great a menace to asparagus culture had 
rust become that in 1906 the United States 
Bureau of Plant Industry began experiment- 
ing with asparagus at Concord, Massachusetts, 
to try to develop a rust-resistant strain. In 
1910 a single plant was found that had the 
qualities desired. From this plant there has 
been developed during the last eleven years a 
commercial strain that is not only rust- 
resistant, but is also vigorous and high yielding. 
This strain has been named the Washington, 
and may be had from commercial seedsmen. 
Inasmuch as an asparagus bed is irf the nature 
of a permanent investment, gardeners will be 
wise indeed to consider this quality of rust- 
resistance before setting out their plantations. 


Seeds 


Anthracnose-Fighting Beans 


Like rust in asparagus, anthracnose in beans 
has become so widespread and causes such 
great injury, that in recent years efforts have 
been made to produce strains of beans that 
will resist this disease. This has led to the 





development of many new varieties. Some of ee nest 

these appear to be immune to disease for a % Guay re ae 
time, but later some become susceptible. So a Atlee Burpee Co- 
much has been established, however: in general Seed Grower wns comme 


the wax-podded beans are more susceptible to 
disease. In both green-podded and wax- 
podded bush beans, flat™.dded and round- 
asive tests have 


are better yielders, while the round-podded 
varieties are fleshier and more brittle. 
Extensive experiments with beans have been 
made at Cornell University, and many things 
have been learned that are of interest to 
gardeners. Some common characteristic often 
suggests other peculiarities not always appar- 
ent. For example, to quote from the Cornell 
bulletin on “American Varieties of Beans,” 
“An ill-defined, flattish point on the pod is 
in itself of no value, but it is a good indica- 


SEED CATALOG 
tion of lack of fiber in the pod, for it is quite 


possible to determine the stringiness of a pod| | Bureee’s Annual is the catalog that tells 
by the character of the point or spur. In the|the tru. ‘out the Best Seeds That Grow. 
same way the purplish color of stems is a| It describes the Burpee Quality Seeds. 


character of no horticultural value, but it : : : 
indicates a dark-colored seed.” | Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide to 


Dark-colored seeds, in turn, may mean the vegetable and flower garden. 
nothing to the average gardener. But house- ¥ ‘ i 
wives who have cooked black-seeded beans|_ If oo oe interested in gardening 
know that often the beans dye their cooking | Burpee’s Annual will be mailed to you 
utensils a disagreeable black color. Yet Pen-| free. Just tear off the coupon and fill in 
cil Pod Black Wax is one of the snap beans} your name and address below. 
named in the Cornell bulletin as most desirable 
for home use. Stringless Refugee Wax, Yosem- 
ite, Wingold, Burpee Kidney, and Keeny 


Rustless are others. Among the most desir- 
able green-podded snaps are Giant Stringless, W. Atlee Burpee Co.. 
Refugee, and Warren. . : ; 
Probably no bean will ever be developed Seed Growers Philadelphia. 
that is wholly resistant to all disease. Just as Clicciticinese Wianisa dill tain tetainaaidtiiadaaeaiiie 
certainly we shall have new beans that are | annual —The Leading Aciatens deeb <aliie 
resistant each to a different disease. In 8 j 
Currie’s Rust-Proof Wax gardeners have a 
bean that is resistant to rust. This same} NAME 
bean, however, is susceptible to anthracnose. 
Doubtless it will ever be that way with garden R. D. orn St 
vegetables. eo ? 
Gardeners should rejoice that a plant can 
become immune to even one disease, for that | P. O. ———— — 
means much in their success. Usually it is the 
case that in a given garden some one form of | STATE_____ 
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Of Course 
You can “Walk Off” 


those Excess Pounds 


Lack of outdoor exercise is 
a common cause for obesity; 
physicians report that aching 
feet and excess flesh are close- 


ly allied. 


Dr Edison 


[aston SnoE 


“The Easiest Shoe for Women” 

Makes walking a joy, a pleas- 
urable, healthful exercise for 
thousands of women. The inner 
cushion sole is made of live wool 
felt, so quilted it can’t bunch or 
mat. It enables the blood to cir- 
culate freely, it relieves pressure 
from corns and bunions; it is the 
practical comfort shoe. 
Every woman should have a pair 


of Dr. Edison Cushion Shoes 
for walking or standing 


Also correct in style and appear- 
ance. Write for new Style Book and 
name of Dr. Edison dealer in your 
vicinity. 

Exclusive Makers 
UTZ & DUNN CO. 
210 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Fighting Men of the 
Garden 


disease is more prevalent than other diseases 
affecting the same product. If the gardener 
can find a vegetable that resists this prevalent 
enemy, he can usually take care of other ail- 
ments. Dampness, for instance, seems to be 
highly conducive to anthracnose. Merely by 
planting those varieties of bush beans which 
stand stiffly, so as to keep the pods and 
foliage from the ground, and by selecting soil 
that is naturally somewhat sandy or at least 
well drained, the gardener can do much to pro- 
tect his crop from this disease. Spraying with 
Bordeaux is also helpful. All plants which be- 
come diseased should be promptly pulled up 
and burned, and only seed from sound plants 
should be used. 


Drought-Resistant Cabbage 


Among the cabbages heat works great harm, 
or rather heat with too little moisture. Neither 
cabbage nor cauliflower can stand. drought. 
The cabbage is one of our most ancient 
vegetables, and the long period of time it has 
been under cultivation is shown by the 
enormous number of varieties that have 
developed. Among them all there is probably 
no variety so resistant to hot and dry weather 
as Succession. Fortunately it can be grown 
either as an early or a late variety. To this 
quality of heat resistance it adds that of hold- 
ing for a long period without splitting. One of 
the best early cabbages, so far as quality goes, 
is the Early Jersey Wakefield, but this partic- 
ular cabbage is one of the worst to split open. 
Hence it must be used almost as soon as it has 
matured. 

As with other ailments in the garden, the 
gardener can do much to prevent this un- 
pleasant bursting open of cabbage heads. The 
chief cause of this bursting is a resumption of 
growth following a suspension of growth. A 
period of hot, dry weather will often make the 
cabbages in one’s garden practically stand still 
for weeks. Then come rains, followed by 
sudden growth of the cabbages. The pre- 
ventive is to keep the cabbages growing all the 
time. Cultural methods will largely accom- 
plish this. 

A soil properly filled with humus and in 
good tilth ordinarily possesses, in the humid 
regions, sufficient moisture to carry any crop 
through a drought. The difficulty is that we 
do not handle our plants right. It is the 
writers’ opinion that plants ought to be set 
much closer together than they commonly are 
spaced. With. sufficient plant-food in the 
ground, the plants will thrive even when 
crowded, perhaps because they are crowded. 
Their broad leaves spread out in every direc- 
tion, shading the soil and helping wonderfully 
to retain the moisture in it, just as the forest 
shade keeps the wood loamdamp. Look at the 
way nature plants. Nature leaves no un- 
planted spaces at all, and the closer she crowds 
her plants, within reason, the better they grow. 
In our own gardens we have had cabbages 
planted two by two feet that kept the soil 
under them actually damp, while exposed 
parts of the garden dried out to a considerable 
depth, even with a@ dust mulch over them. 
Small varieties can be set even closer than two 
by two feet. Cabbages planted closely in 
good soil, and cultivated well and frequently 
until their crowding leaves prevent further 
use of the hoe, will continue their growth with- 
out interruption. 

The same thing is true of cauliflowers. 
Many gardeners have such poor luck with 
cauliflowers that they seldom attempt to raise 
them. In fact, it is commonly believed that it 
is extremely difficult to raise cauliflowers and 
that the task had better be left to expert 
market gardeners. Any one can raise them 
successfully who will follow the suggestions 
made as to the cultivation of cabbage. As 
with that vegetable, a fighting type has been 
evolved in the so-called drought-resistant 
forms of cauliflower. Long years of breeding 
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Brighten Your Home! 


and the Silver 
Skates” 
(No. 951) 
This bright 
scene willcall 
up happy 
memories 2 
the mind > 
every child 
and grown- 
up, an addi 
touch of color 
to the living 
or bedroom. 
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yortrayed 
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more skilland 
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than Jessie 
Willcox Smith, 
In the new 
catalogue may 
also be found 
the famous 
Paul Bransom 
bear, and a 
bevy of beau 
tiful Harrison 
Fisher girls. 


CHILD CHARACTERS IN 
FAMOUS STORIES 


Here are two new cover pictures 
in Jessie Willcox Smith’s series 
illustrating scenes in famous 
stories, which include “David 
Copperfield” (No. 949) and “Bob 
Cratchit and Tiny Tim” (No. 950). 


A Selection of 12 Pictures 
11 x 14 inches, reproduced in color, 
on heavy, white, pebbled stock, 
without lettering—only $2.50. 
Individual copies 25c each. Cata- 
logue showing over 200 other 
studies by famous artists sent free 
with order for pictures shown here. 
Catalogue alone sent for 10c. 


COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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favorites and new and rare sorts, 
the cream of, the world’s pro- 
mee ductions. ‘‘Dingee Roses 
oD known as we? a est for 7 
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7 for copy of A 
Our “New Guideto Rose Culture 
for 1923. It’s FREE 
” a Illustrates wonderful ** 
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than a catalog —it’s the e , 
penieoee of the Oldest and Leading Rew j 
G rs in America, practical work on roi 
flower culture for the amateur. Offers 500 varieties Roses 
and other plants, bulbs and seeds, and tells how to grow | 
then Edition Limited. Established 1850. 70 Greenhonee > 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 251, West Grove, 
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BULB FREE, Wonderful kind, 
will bloom in pot in house 
or garden, also Color — 


75 Named Gladioli for 4c postage. Marvelous Colors. 
growing instructions. Colonial Gardens, Orlando, 





OSES of NEW CASTLE | 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture ® 
roses and other plants; gives expert experlent 
of a lifetime. It’s free. Exquisitely illustrat 
in natural colors; offers and tells how to grew 
these famous plants. Write for copy we , 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 215, New Castle, 
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And a Warm Welcome 
Home 


You actually feel an Oak Floor when 
you enter the room. You are at once 
affected by its bright atmosphere of cheer 
and cleanliness. It keys the whole room 
to quiet elegance, refinement. 


Shining, dustless Oak Floors mean 
more than beauty that charms the eye 
and durability that defies a century of 
use. They reduce floor work to the ab- 
solute minimum and cost less than ordi- 
nary floors plus carpets. 

Our two booklets, in colors, 
uses and advantages of Modern 
Floors mailed free on request. 


on the 
Oak 


Oak Flooring Advertising Bureau 
1032 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 








HELPFUL BOOKS ON HOME BUILDING 


CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOWS, 1923 Edition De Luxe. 112 
Rees of new plans and building a for distinctive homes. 
plans, photos of interiors, exteriors, size. cost, etc., 

) an 
ever pub- 






of artistic bungalows costing from 
ab! et fiimate. Largest bungalow 
. Postpai i 
EXCLUSIVE COLONIAL BUNGALOWS AND RESIDENCE 







DESIGNS. t 1 tic plan book b- 
Pied. Profvaclyifosrated: Postpaid: 08 senta:” Money back 
YOHO & Architects 







602 Empire Bldg. MERRSFT, 


Feld gro ROSES- 


Your vg of the world’s roses——-60 glorious acres 
of them. Robust, free-blooming, richly shaded. All 
dormant rose plants, except climbers and baby 
ramblers, are shipped trimmed, ready for planting. 
Tet our sixty-ninth annual catalog help to make 
your rose growing unusually "pea A post card 
will bring catalog by return mai 
THE STORRS & HARRISON co. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Box 275 Painesville, Ohio 


COMFORTFORALL =: Sick or well, user or attendant 
The Perfect Self HelpChair, pat. 
Adjusts to fit anyone. Suitable attechments for all wants, 

eighs only 25 ibs. Strong, attractive. A touch propels 
it. Just right for relaxing, comfort, and also self help, 
when a foot or hands are slightly usable. Goes close 
to desk or table, thru 25 in. door. ‘are in 30 in. 

rite F. S. Guerber & Co., White Plains, N. Y. 
——_Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort, 


CANDY-—AIl Kinds 


My book “CANDY AS 1 MAKEIT” will teach anyone how to 
ake all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 


Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 8, Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y- 


eattle, Washington 















and selection have produced varieties that 
fight hard for life. Any seed catalogue lists 
them. Let the gardener plant these sorts, 
setting them close together in fertile soil in 
good tilth, and particularly let him wield the 
hoe unceasingly, and he will have as fine 
cauliflower as one could desire. The secret of 
success is to keep them growing by providing 
a constant supply of moisture. If their 
growth is interrupted, they likely will not 
head. 

Blights, mildews, and other bacterial dis- 
eases take a huge toll from our gardens. 
Cucumbers, for instance, suffer badly from 
mildew and blight, and probably there are no 
really resistant strains yet perfected. Never- 
theless the gardener can usually protect his 
plants effectively by a little common sense. 

The best way is to put the plants where 
blight and mildew can not get them, or, more 
exactly, where they are least likely to attack 
them. Diseases of this sort come with wet and 
dampness. The dust-like disease spores will 
remain harmless as long as they are dry. But 
let a drop of water reach them, and immeci- 
ately they become active. Within a very few 
minutes the disease germs multiply incredibly, 
and food products fall a prey to them. Ob- 
viously, the place to put such plants as 
cucumbers, squashes, and other susceptible 
plants is where it is least likely to be wet. A 
gravel soil that drains readily is preferable to a 
heavy loam that stays wet. It can be enriched 
locally for the hills, if need be. Thus it will be 
both a dry soilandarichone. The hills them- 
selves should be somewhat elevated above the 
surrounding soil to insure good drainage. The 
best plan, if one’s cucumbers suffer badly from 
these ills, is to hang them up on a fence, where 


they are away from the dampness. Any 
cucumber will climb readily enough, though 


perhaps the Japanese climbing cucumber is 
the best for this purpose. 


Slow-Seeding Lettuce 

Lettuce, though not difficult to raise, suffers 
from two ills—heat and a tendency to go to 
seed quickly. So harmful to lettuce are the 
hot days of summer that some gardeners say 
it is possible to raise lettuce successfully only 
in spring and fall. Other gardeners, again, 
secure a fine stand of lettuce, only to have the 
heads shoot up to seed before half the plants 
can be eaten. More careful selection of 








varieties will help the home gardener to over- | 


come both these difficulties, for the lettuce 








New Way to Find 
and Correct Your 
Mistakesin Enolish 


WOMEN cannot afford to use poor 
English; they cannot afford to fall 
behind their husbands; they cannot afford 
to make mistakes because of their children. 


Only 15 Minutes aDay 


Few persons realize how 
many mistakes they make 
in the vital points of Enge 
lish. Sherwin Cody, in thous 
sands of tests, found that 
the average individual is 
only 61% efficient. The rea- 
son for this, he felt, was 
due to the old methods of 
teaching English by hard 
rules and by dry exercises, } 
Mr. Cody then determined 
to apply scientific principles copy 

of teaching the correct use of our language. 
His great problem was to find your mistakes, 
correct them, make the RIGHT WAY stick in 
your mind, and do all this in fifteen minutes 


Sherwin Cody's New 
Self Co acorn 


Mr. Cody finally evolved a new invention, on which he 
was allowed a patent. This invention was tried out in 
the schools of two Western cities; it was tried out by big 







































| corporations; it was tested with thousands of individuals. 
T results univer ally showed greater improvement in 
y sh in SIX WE $ than was often formerly secured 
| in TWO YEARS with methods. 
| With Mr. Cody's unique device, you do the lesson 
} given on any particular page, then you see just how Mr. 
Cody would | correct that paper. You mark your errors 
and check em in the first blank ecolumr Next week 
you try t ag e again, and, on the second unmarked 
sheet, correc errors ar *heek them in the DY 
column, Y¢ at a glance what you have fai 
remember. d r ib! rdvanta ae of M \ 
; course is the speed with which these habit-forn 
tice drills can be cart out. You can write the an- 
swers to 50 questions 135 minutes and correct your 
work in 5 mint 
Another it advantage is, you waste no time in 
going over things you already know Your efforts 
are automatically concentrat ed en the mistakes you are 


family is not without its fighting representa- | 


tives. In ability to withstand midsummer 
heat there is one variety of lettuce that is in a 
class by itself. That is the All Seasons lettuce, 
which is very similar to the Deacon lettuce. 
Moreover, it is very excellent in quality. By 
planting a lettuce of this type in a partly 
shaded location, the home gardener can have 
lettuce on his table practically all summer. 

Heat resistance, however, is not the only 
fighting quality in lettuces. They also serve 
who only stand and wait. When one realizes 
that so popular a lettuce as Grand Rapids will 
stand in head only ten days before shooting to 
seed, and that excellent variety, Black Seeded 
Tennis Ball, will hold only one day longer, one 
values All Seasons lettuce more highly than 
ever, for it will stand and wait twenty days 
before it goes to seed. Iceberg will hold a day 
longer, and Black Seeded Simpson two days 
longer, while both New York and Hanson will 
hold twenty-four days. New York has this 
further quality to recommend it. It is a sure 
header. Those who have difficulty in making 
lettuce head will do well to try New York. It 
is also catalogued as Wonderful. They must 
give it plenty of room, however, as it is one of 
the largest of the heading varieties. Hanson is 
a loose-leaf lettuce and is probably the very 
best of that sort. 

Onions are usually easy to raise, but given a 
wet season such as we had in 1920, the gar- 
dener is in danger of great loss through atin 


In our own gardens in 1920 we had large | 


plantings of onions. These included red, 
white, and brown onions, as well as onions of 
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in the habit of making, and through constantly being 
shown the right way, you soon acquire the correct habit 
in place of the incorrect habit. 


FREE Write for this 


Amazin§é Book 


Cody’s remarkable Course 
in Englis ay is ready. If you are ever embarrassed by 
mistakes in grammar, spelling or punctuation, if you 
cannot instantly command the exact words with which to 
express your ideas, this book will prove a revelation to 
you. A polished and effective 
command of the Eng- 
lish language gives 
you not only the 
Stamp of educa- 
tion but wins 
friends and = im- 
presses favorably 
those with whom 
you come in con- 
tact. Many men and 
women spend years 
in high school and 
years in college 
largely to get this 
key to social and 
business success. And 
now a really efficient 
system of acquiring an 
unusual command of 
English is offered to 
you. Spare time study 

15 minutes a day— 
in your own home will 
give you power of lan- 
guage that will be worth more than you can realize. 

Write for this new free book, “‘How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English.”’ Merely mail the coupon or a 
letter, or even a postal card, 

SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
822 Searle e Building Rochester, } N. |. Y. 


SHERWIN ‘CODY SCHOOL OF ‘ENGLISH 
822 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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GREEN 
OLIVES 


er Bi a 


yjted ihing 


that grows and 
grows and 
grows 


OU like green olives, Think 
about them, and your liking 
grows to a genuine longing for 
some of the plump, meaty fruit. 
You want to taste the tangy 
flavor that is just salty enough 
to be delicious. Your desire 
grows until you just have to 
have some. For when your 
appetite demands green olives, 
nothing will satisfy it except 
green olives. 

They’re good for you! And 
for children, too. The olive 
oil in them is healthful and 
nourishing. Serve them often. 
There is no better appetizer. 

Green olives make wonderful 
salads and sandwiches—and 
garnishes. Keep a bottle or two 
on your pantry shelves. The 
formal dinner is incomplete 
without green olives. Buy a 
bottle or two today for the en- 
joyment of the whole family. 


AMERICAN IMPORTERS 


of Spanish Green Olives 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Fighting Men of the 
Garden 


various shapes, such as globe onions and bottle 
onions. The white onions, true to reputation, 
rotted badly both before and after lifting. The 
reds and browns suffered little, or none. The 
best keepers of all are the red onions. They 
have learned to fight off decay better than any 
other variety. They are also the strongest in 
flavor. A good combination for the home gar- 


den is some white onions for early consumption | 
with enough red onions to carry one through | 


to another garden season. 

Merely to walk through our orchard at the 
time this article is written would teach one 
much as to the fighting qualities of fruit trees. 
Last spring the apple buds were almost open 
when the final destructive cold waves came, 
and some varieties were in bloom. Our 
Yellow Transparents and Wealthy trees are 
loaded with fruit. There are some apples on 
the Northern Spy trees. Some of young Rome 
Beauties have fruit, and the Wagoners are 
well laden. But’ the Baldwins, the Belle- 
flowers, the Russets, the Pewaukees, the Fal- 
lowaters, and the Smokehouse trees are bare. 

Of all apples there is none hardier than the 
Wealthy, and probably few, if any, as hardy. 
A friend of ours, who moved from Pennsylvania 
to northern Canada, set out numerous apple- 
trees at his Canadian home. Only the Wealthy 
trees survived the cold winters. Fortunately 
the Wealthy is one of the very finest of eating 
apples and is also'a good keeper. In addition 
it is extremely prolific. . 


Try the Yellow Transparent Apple 


For the home garden there is no summer 
apple to compare with Yellow Transparent. 
Not only is it very hardy, but it also does well 
anywhere, growing as well in the South as in 
the North. It is unsurpassed in quality and is 
the very finest apple for cooking. The tree 
bears young and produces tremendous crops. 
The fruit will not stand shipping, however, and 
for that reason is little seen in markets. But 
it is exactly the fruit for the home garden. 

Among other hardy apples of good quality 
is the Duchess of Oldenburg, which will stand 
almost any climate. Grimes Golden is another 
apple of superlative merit. Blooming late in 
spring, like the Northern Spy, it is seldom 
injured by late frosts and is therefore a pretty 
sure cropper. The Northwestern Greening 
is another hardy apple of good quality. 
Probably no finer apple exists than Stark’s 
Delicious. The trees are wonderfully prolific, 
thrifty, and hardy, but are early bloomers. 
Late frosts, like those of last spring, may 
sometimes injure the crop. But on the 
whole it will be hard to find a better apple 
for the home grounds. The tree will fight 
with the gardener to the last ditch and, being 
of wonderful vigor, will resist many enemies 
that would kill less sturdy trees. 

In selecting pears, especially, one should 
examine into the matter of hardiness. Fire 
blight is perhaps the worst enemy of the pear, 
and there is no known remedy for it. The 
Clapp’s Favorite, an early summer pear, which 
has no superior for quality, is one of the most 
susceptible to this disease. Once started, this 
blight will run through an orchard in terribly 
quick time. The Bartlett, on the other hand, 
seems made by nature to overcome its enemies. 
It will stand abuse and yet fight lustily for 
life. Its fruit is almost as good as Clapp’s 
Favorite. In season it matures a little later 
than Clapp’s Favorite. 

Probably no pear is tougner than the Keiffer. 
Many persons, possibly for lack of sufficient 
acquaintance with this fruit, hold the Keiffer 
in little esteem. It has, however, several 
sterling qualities. The tree itself is remarkably 
hardy and vigorous. Its autumn foliage is 
wonderfully ornamental. It is a heavy 
cropper. The fruit, properly handled, keeps 
well into the winter and is really excellent. 


Its one objectionable feature consists in the | 


hard granules about the core. 
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Thrifty Skimit owners enjoy the daily fis 
luxury of pure, rich cream for coffee, ey 
cereals and desserts without the expense ‘ 
of buying bottled cream. ay 

Skimit draws the half pint of thick 

cream off your quart bottle of milk, 
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® cooking or drinking. wig 
No Pumping. Lower Skimit to the Rp 

cream line, lift plunger once, and a 
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| quickly. a4 
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. homes. Indestructible, easily clean- 
S ed. Money-back guarantee. Polished Ff 
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for ‘Wintertime 
(Ippetites 


Yes, it may be surprising butitis 
a fact—that the full true flavor 
and natural goodness of luscious, 
ripe fruitsand crisp, tender vege- 
tables of summertime can be- 
enjoyed in the dead of winter. 


‘KINGS 
paytetet FRUITS & VEGETABLES 


make this possible to a most 
satisfying degree, and at sur- 
prisingly-low cost. 
In handy, sanitary cartons. 
sk your grocer. 
KING’S FOOD PRODUCTS Co. 
Originators of Practical Dehydration 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Send tor FREE 
Fruit and Vege- 
table Cook Book. 
Address Dept. E. 


FOR 27 YEARS THE 
LEADING AMERICAN COOK BOOK 


THE BOSTON 
COOKING-SCHOOL 
COOK ates 


manu. MERRITT FARMER 


This famous volume con- 
tains 2117 recipes, all 
tested at Miss Farmer’s fa- 
mous School of Cookery in 
Boston, with chapters on 
the cold- pack method of 
canning, drying fruits and 
vegetables, helpful hints 
to young — housekeepers, 
menus, and food values. 


122 Illustrations. 656 pages. Price $2.50 net. 
At all Booksellers, or of the Publishers, 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Department W, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TELROOM TRAINING ORGANIZATION, 83 W. 42nd St. New York 
Study Domestic Science courses, fitting for many 
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“ 
Home-Making as a Profession” 

Is a 100-pp. illus. handbook—it’s FREE. Home 
Well-paid positions or for home- making efficiency. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 870 E. 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 





A Bartlett for early use, a Worden Seckel, 
which is also very hardy, and a Keiffer for late, 
make a trio of pears that are likely to survive 
to a ripe old age and amply repay the owner 
for his care. 

In our own orchard are some beautiful 
Clapp’s Favorite trees that have just attained 
full bearing age. Coincident with this ma- 
turity, the blightis cutting them down. We 
have pruned and disinfected them until they 
are mere stumps of what they were, with a 
corresponding loss of fruit. Still the blight 
continued its havoc. Such experiences bring 
home to one forcibly the wisdom of planting 
fighting men in the garden. 

Among cherries the Black Tartarian has no 
superior for quality of fruit, yet the tree itself 
begins to go to pieces almost before it is fully 
mature. The Governor Wood is a much 
hardier tree, and its fruit is not so susceptible 
to rot as are some of the oxhearts. Among 
sour cherries Early Richmond is especially 
hardy and prolific. 

The Elberta peach, which is the favorite 
yellow market peach, is perhaps as hardy as 
any peach that grows and is far less susceptible 
to the brown rot than many peaches. In wet 
seasons an entire crop of peaches will rot almost 
overnight, and resistance to this disease is a 
matter of prime importance. 

The purpose of this article, however, is not 
to catalogue fighting varieties of plants as dis- 
tinguished from non-fighters. Indeed it would 
require a book to make such a catalogue. 


Rather the purpose is to call the attention of | 


gardeners to this matter of variability in native 
hardiness. The loss of a crop of some annual 
does not so much matter. The gardener can 
profit by his mistake and raise another variety 
the next year. The raising of perennials, how- 
ever, is a different matter. No one wants to 
spend years cultivating plants, only to find in 
the end that his labor is wasted through the 
susceptibility of his plants to disease. 


Observe Local Conditions 


The gardener must bear this matter in mind 
in choosing varieties. 
too, that plants behave differently under 
different circumstances. In our largest local 
orchard in this neighborhood the Hale peach 
rots worse than almost any other. It might 
not do so under different conditions. On our 
local gravelly hills, the lima bean can hardly 
be raised at all. In the rich bottoms it thrives. 
Doubtless the plants vary with varying 
environment. That is one reason why a 
catalogue that generalizes is not always safe 
to follow. Observation of plants locally, and 
a little judicious questioning of neighboring 
orchardists and gardeners, will be of greater 
help to the home gardener than a whole 
library of catalogues. The catalogues are use- 
ful after one has learned of the characteristics 
that develop under local conditions. 

But always it is wise to inquire into this mat- 
ter of fighting qualities. Constantly diseases 
become worse, and new ones appear. It seems 
to be harder, year by year, to raise certain 
fruits and vegetables successfully. Scales, 
aphids, thrips, worms, brown rot, bacterial 
wilts, rust, and a host of other diseases now 
beset. us. They have so menaced American 
agriculture that Uncle Sam is sending plant 
scouts all over the world to try to find varieties 
of food plants that possess greater fighting 
powers. If gardeners would do a little such 
scouting themselves before planting, they 
would have better success in producing crops 
and we might in time gradually rid ourselves of 
the less desirable citizens of our gardens. Even 
in the garden ranks slackers are not wanted. 


Fanny Heaslip Lea 


has written for the March GooD HOUSE- 
KEEPING the biggest story she has ever 
done—a story that will be a revelation of 
insight to every one who has ever known 


the sorrow death can bring. It is called 


“<The Gate in the Wall’ | 





He must remember, | 





“TASTE 
THE 
TASTE” 


THE GREATEST 


Sandwich 


IN THE WORLD 


NIMITABLY delicious! Dain- 
ty sandwiches of Underwood 
Deviled Ham are a fitting climax 
to an evening of bridge—a pleas- 
ure to the guests and a tribute to 
the skill of the hostess. 


Dozens of delicious dishes can 
be made from Underwood Deviled 
Ham. A useful booklet “The Little 
Red Devil Recipes” sent free on 
request. And 25c in stamps will 
bring you a sample can. Sold by 
leading grocers everywhere. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
59 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 
In Business Over 100 Years 


Underwood 


| Deviled H AM 


In using advertisements see page 6 153 
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A New 
Luncheon 


D a with 


delicious, nourishing 
California Limas 


ANY women recommend this 
luncheon dish—Lima Beans 
with Bacon—to you, because it com- 
ones everything that you desire in 


such a dish. 


It is wonderfully appetizing and fla- 
vory, and highly nutritious, providing | 
protein, carbohydrates and a large 
supply of calories. 


Its convenience, too, makes it par- 
ticularly preferred by busy women. 


And California Limas and Baby | 
Limas are just as attractive and deli- | 
cious in dozens of other dishes, both | 
for luncheon and dinner. Try them | 
soon. Know how good they are if | 
you don’t know already. 


| strength to move. 
| minutes, or less, or more, that she clung to the 
| silly, wobbling bench. 


She Never Forgave Him 
(Continued from page 20) 


youth makes people rather intolerant. But 
there are two things about which I persist in 
being fairly serious—marriage, and my own 
peculiar variety of religion. And the two 
things are more or less bound up together. 
You have taken a fancy to me, as you have 
thousands of times taken fancies to things in 
shops. And you have hitherto always gratified 
your whim. When you grow tired of what 
you have bought, you toss it aside and get 
something else. 

“Last night, when I first saw you, my heart 
began skipping about inside me, and instead of 
saying ‘Thump! Thump!’ as usual, it began to 
shout ‘Here she is! Here she is!’ I didn’t 
sleep, because I preferred to lie awake and 
think of you. Here you are! The trouble is 
that you don’t know that you are right about 
wanting me, and you can’t know you are right 
—yet. If we were married now, it would be 
like starting to cross the Atlantic in a small, 
unseaworthy boat. Marriage must be the real 
thing, or it won’t weather the storm: which you 
think will never come. I am old, cvitical, and 
brutal, you see, and therefore I am not going to 
answer you, my very dear Miss Patricia Green- 
leaf, straight down from the sky and not yet 
knowing much of our sad worldly ways, 
until—” 


“HE tY, GEOFFREY!” sang Tim Ellsworth’s 
voice across the dark. “You are wanted 
on long distance by a persistent old boy who 
says he’s your broker.” 
“Wait, please, just where you are,” said 
Geoffrey, as he went toward the house. 
Patricia obeyed him, because she still lacked 
It might have been three 


A second had become 
an endless, contemptuous span of time. When 
at last her strength returned, it came with a 
rush that sent her flying down across the 
immense, smooth stretch of lawn. With 
every fleet step came a deeper sense of shame 
and the realization of what she had done. She 
had proposed to a man, to ¢he man, impulsively, 


| contrary to all teaching and tradition. Only 
| after it was over could she see the reasons why 


Try This for Luncheon, Today 


Lima Beans with Bacon 
Two cups dried baby Lima beans, cold water 
to cover, butter, salt, pepper. 
Soak beans over night in cold water, 
add boiling water to partially cover. 
slowly. Season, add butter and serve garr 
with bacon. Serves about five 


SEASIDE 


CALIFOR MI 
LIMAS ond BABY LIMAS 


Always ask your retailer for 
“Seaside” Lima Beans. 

He'll gladly show you the large 
sack stamped “Seaside,” in which 
these beans are shipped to him. 

Some retailers can supply con- 
venient 2-lb. cartons labeled “Sea- 
side Lima Beans.” 


California Lima Bean Growers Association 
Dept. 102, Oxnarp, CALirorNIA 


Pca tie Ban crn Ae | 


California Lima Bean Growers Assn., 
Dept. 102, Oxnard, California. | 

Please send me, without charge, the 12 ‘‘Meat- | 
less Menus” with complete tested recipes for | 


each bean dish. 
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| | other. With great care not to make more noise 


than the chattering, little stream, she lay flat on 
| her back in the bed of the brook, with the 


STREET 


City --0--- STATE, 


i creadiimeinteieiaatinsiamamstmsteammceds 


| it was something one never did. 
| had been diplomatically refusing her when the 


| to find her. 





And the man 


for once blessed interruption of the telephone 
had saved her from the climax of his galling 
“No.” She felt charred with burning shame. 
There was nothing left but to run away across 
the world. 

Patricia had just enough sense to know that 
she couldn’t set out, cross-lots, to circle the 
globe with no further preparation than an 
excellent motive. She couldn’t go back to the 
Ellsworths, of course, so she sat down on the 
stone wall to make her plans. Astonishingly 
soon, it seemed, they missed her and began to 
call. Geoffrey must have been startled not 
It was a grain of comfort to have 
startled him! After a little searching for her 
in fun, they would begin in dead earnest. He 
would begin. He wanted to find her, because 
he wanted to tell her some more reasons why he 
couldn’t marry her. And the house-party, 
while pretending to be frightened about her, 
would in reality be diverted to its fashionable 
marrow. 

Yes, the man who was coming down the long 
slope toward her, as he called her name, was 
Geoffrey. He was doubtless anxious to finish 
his sentence. There was no place at all to 
hide, and her fearful mistake must not resolve 
itself into a mere farcical game of tag. 

On the other side of the stone wall the 
shallowest of clean, little brooks ran noisily 
over its bed of tiny pebbles.. Slipping down 
behind the wall, Patricia poked her fan into a 
crevice and then stepped into the brook, first 
one charming brocade slipper and .then the 
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Hides 25% Bran 


Pettijohn’s is a luxury food. Not ordi- 
nary wheat, but a special flavory wheat, 
You never tasted a finer cereal dish. Yet 
those rich flakes hide bran flakes. 


So Pettijohn’s supplies two 
food essentials—whole wheat 
and bran—and makes both 
delightful. It should be served 
at least twice weekly, and it’s 
always welcome. Try it. 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


Give Everyday Foods 


|Appetizing Daintiness 
By using 


| (Delicate illusions, lace or linen) | 


Under all moist foods 
also fruits, candies 
rolls, cakes, etc. ete. 














Send 1 dollar bill for our 2 gross | 
4 pattern assortment in gift boxes | 


"AMERICAN LACE PAPER CO! 


MILWAUKEE... WISCONSIN| 


‘POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Sold ___Sold Everywhere __ 


peeic 








MPANY'’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


mixed with milk is a splendid body- 
building food for children, invalids, 
nursing mothers and old reople. ye 


Vocational Training 


Music, Dramatic Art and Expression, Fine fs 
Applied Art, Interior Decoration, Siestretioe,, ri 
tume Design, Millinery and Dressmaking a 
geape Architecture, and fporticulture. Tree, a 
hold Arts, Dietetics, Hospita ‘rainin’ 
Feet prea Beesatene Library Training, Secretar! 
Training, Photography, etc . - a 
king an 
pay FB ut iy oat ew woscommendations. 


DIRECTOR, the School Department 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West 40th St., N. Y. City 
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| Center Piece in 
| the Dolly Varden Pattern 
| 


Heavily Silver Plated 
Over Nickel Silver 


This charming center piece 
is extremely effective in dis- 
playing flowers on the table. 
Most of the better stores 
everywhere have it, as well as 
% Middletown Pyrex-Lined 
Bakers, Casseroles, Pie 
Plates, Vegetable Dishes, 
Biscuit Dishes, etc. Booklet 
mailed on request. 





World’s largest producers 
of Pyrex Lined Silverware 


| The Middletown Silver Co. | 


Church Street 
Middletown, Conn., U. S. A. 


J 











KOTE- ON 


The Silver Polish 
That Silver Plates 


25 and $1.00 per pkg. 
Send 10c for sample 


Agents Wanted 


GRAPE CAPSULE CoO. 
93 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


PrIITIII II rrr itr rte 


Always H Healt ful, 


mane) oxele perce 
LEARN Fascinating, profitable business! 
CANDY Somrcnssestomie at ssh, 


M he Candy Institute, Elinor G. Hanna. 
AKING ° Pi ain cipal (formerly with Page a . 
0 West 50th St., New York. 
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shallow water coming just half-way up her 
cheeks. No one could possibly see her now. 
They would look across the merry, mischievous 
brook, not in it. 

So grateful to her charring flesh was the cool 
water that it seemed to wash away the hottest 
disgust and shame. This impromptu bath 
would end the days of the tiresome, character- 
less gown. Even the thought of water snakes 
was preferable to meeting Geoffrey face to face. 
Finally, after looking vainly about, he disap- 
peared, and after him a number of girls and 
men. When the search party had gone in a 
different direction from the one she meant to 
take, Patricia sat up in the brook—safe. 
Feminine and silly, if you will, but safe! 

After shaking out her clinging chiffons, she 
carefully placed her lemon-yellow ostrich fan 
in the middle of the road that led to the 
Adirondacks and herself took the opposite 
direction. 

The big hotel where she had so often stayed 
with her parents, and where she now had 
numerous friends, was three-quarters of a mile 
down the hard, macadam road. As she sped 
along the state highway, her slipper heels 
clicked hard and desperate, and her chiffons 
swirled dry about her. She was there almost 
at once, and rushing round to a side door, she 
fled up a little-used staircase to Room 28. 

“Tt’s I, Consuelo; it’s Pat Greenleaf,” she 
said softly, as she knocked. 

Mrs. Tom Arkwright opened her bedroom 
door. Tom had fortunately torn himself away 
for a game of pool. 

“T can’t see Geoffrey Howe any more— 
ever!” declared Patricia as she entered. 
“Please get Dolly Ellsworth on the phone 
and ask her to have Hawkins and Evans come 
down here at once with all my things. Tell 
her [ll write. Evans won’t mind driving all 
night, and I can’t rest until I have put several 
states between myself and Geoffrey.” 

“Myself and Geoffrey!” She had no right 
to that Geoffrey, but even from the depths 
of her shame she loved it. 

“Take off your wet things and let my maid 
give you a massage,” said Consuelo Arkwright, 
after telephoning to Dolly. “You know, my 
dear, the Ellsworths won’t hear of your start- 
ing off at this hour, and your ‘mother will 
blame me if I permit it.” 


ELL ME all about Geoffrey Howe,” said 

Patricia, who always made detours round 
people’s objections. She lay under a silk puff 
in one of Connie’s negligées. 

“Geoffrey Howe has more money even than 
the Greenleafs,” said Consuelo smoothly. 
She had always thought Patricia too assured, 
and was enjoying this golden opportunity. 
“He comes from an older family than yours, 
and his war record is magnificent. He was 
born to the purple, but even if he hadn’t a 
cent, life would be incapable of vulgarizing 
him. My advice, dear, is to forget him. 
Although, of course, no one could wholly 
forget Geoffrey. 

Men of such stamp, Patricia was coming 
painfully to realize, would forgive anything 
in the woman they loved rather than a slip in 
good taste. Once such a slip was made, the 
offender would never again be trusted. Good 
taste, in its full significance, was but the out- 
ward indication of something unseen and 
eternal; supreme good taste was the only 
passport to Geoffrey’s friendship. 

The usually fastidious Patricia had been 
obsessed—ever since they met. She had lost 
her head. Geoffrey Howe had disliked her 
criticising her parents, he had despised her for 
trying to turn everything into a personal 





compliment, and he had been completely dis- | 


enchanted by the blatant bad taste of her 
proposal. Well, she hoped the yellow feather 
fan had done its work and lured him to the 
Adirondacks. 


When her limousine, containing Hawkins | 
and Evans and all the baggage, swept up to | 











the side entrance of the hotel, it was followed | 


immediately by Dolly and Tim Ellsworth 


| in their small open car. 


After a disturbing | 


*‘A cube 
makes a cup’’ 

“‘Simply add 
boiling water’’ 
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When you do not 
long for your dinner 


Hasn’t the thought of food often 
been distasteful to you, even 
though you were really hungry? 

Don’t you know that many 
times this is only because you are 
worried and tired? 

Acup of steaming hot STEERO 
bouillon before dinner will help 
you relax and give zest to your 
appetite. Its enticing flavor will 
make you eager for a good sub- 

x stantial meal. 


STEERO 


Reg US. Pat. Off 


BOUILLON CUBES 


Patented Oct 


To make sauces, gravies, hash, stew, 
or any “picked-up” dishes richer in flavor 
and more inviting, add STEERO bouillon 
cubes. 

Don’t forget to have STEERO bouillon 
cubes on your list today. They are for 
sale at delicatessen, grocery and drug 
stores packed in boxes of 12, 50 and 100. 
Be sure that you get STEERO bouillon 
cubes. The trade mark STEERO is 


stamped on every wrapper. 


Free samples of STEERO bouillon cubes 


We will send you free samples of 
STEERO bouillon cubes. And for 10 
cents a sixty-four-page STEERO Cook 
Book full of practical recipes. Check and 
send the coupon below. 


Schieffelin & Co., 276 William St., N.Y 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co., N.Y. 


American Kitchen Products Co. 
Gentlemen: Please send me 
O Free samples of STEERO bouillon cubes. 
0 Sixty-four-page Cook Book (enclosed 10c). 
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Special Value 
New Spring Frock 


Leading stores are now show- 
ing the new models in Dix-Make 
Wash Dresses. It will be a 
pleasure to buy them and a 
joy to wear them. 

Model pictured is made in very 
fine, silky, gingham in Blue, 
Black, Helio and Green check. 
Cut on one piece straight lines; 
fullness over bust and at top of 
side panels; cleverly piped with 
fast color chambray to match; 
waist opens all way to the belt 
for easy slipping on. 

A smart, becoming dress of 
high quality at the special price 
of $5.00. 


Sizes 36 to 46. Mail orders promptly 
filled. None genuine without our label. 
Write for Folder No. 17 showing other 
new styles and list of dealers. 


Bix-Make 
Every Day Dresses 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS CO. 
DIX BUILDING NEW YORK 











Miraculous ! 


ERHAPS you know 
that we can do 
your combings 
into a Coiffure 
that delights the eye 
and does not strain 
your purse. 


If you don’t, 
Try Us!—thank you! 


FRANCES ROBERTS CO. 
Guaranteed Hair Goods—Free Catalog 


100 Fifth Ave. Dept. E New York 








Bertue Mavs MATERNITY 


A trying period rendered safe, comfortable, unnoticed. Write 
tal Berthe May, 10 E New York 


for tree illustrated ogue No.¥. 








| And then he turned rather pale. 
| prepared to be forgotten,” he said. “But that 





She Never Forgave Him 


conference Patricia got her way and sent the 
Ellsworths home reconciled to her course and 
pledged to secrecy as to her destination in 
Maine. And she succeeded in making the 
Arkwrights think hers was the only sane 
course. Every one she had ever met, except 
Geoffrey, had always been putty in her hands. 

When, at last, clad in her soberest traveling 
clothes, she preceded Hawkins into her car, 
she glanced quickly up and down the dark 
street in the hope that Geoffrey might some- 
how, in spite of the misleading fan, have got 
wind of av plans and trailed along to say 
good-by. As the car started up the road that 
led to Peru Mountain, there was no one else, 
apparently, on top of the earth. In the midst 
of her resolve to think no more of Geoffrey, 
but to devote her life to some great humani- 
tarian cause, Patricia fell asleep to dream of 
him with tantalizing persistence. 


Hovrs later, they stopped at Bretton 
Woods for breakfast, and Patricia, having 
dreamed of Geoffrey every mile of the way, 
told Hawkins and Evans to rest until three 
in the afternoon, when they would start for 
Maine. She herself bought a reputed “thriller” 
at the hotel news-stand and sat down on the 
piazza in full view of the Presidential range. 
After journeying down page one seven times 
without being able to fasten her attention, she 
closed the book and leaned back to survey 
Washington. And the mountain said: 
“Yes, you find me impressive still. In 
fact, Iam even more majestic than you remem- 
ber, because since you were here I have been 
looking always at heaven and changing my 
colors continuously. Think of the reds and 
blues and yellows and purples you have missed! 
You never saw me wrap blankets of fog about 
me. Yes, I like the winter storms, because 
they make me realize my strength. Today, 
Patricia, I make you think and long too much, 
yet at the same time I give you a reassurance 
of things eternal.” 
“You are a comforting old mountain, 
George,” replied Patricia aloud to Washington. 
And then every bit of her turned to ice, for 
coming leisurely toward her across the wide 
piazza, carrying her ostrich feather fan, and 
looking rather tired and formal in spite of the 
incongruous dinner coat in the morning, was | 
Geoffrey Howe. And he said: 
“Until you love me so much that you 
would die a thousand deaths rather than admit 
it. When that time comes, you can depend 
on my being every bit as interested as you are, 





| because when you care for me in that way, 


I shall know that our life together will have 


+ | something of the permanence that character- 
| izes—” his eye fell on the Presidential range, 
|and he smiled, ““—that characterizes George, 
| Thomas, John Quincy, James, and the rest.” 


“T thought I was the only one who knew 
those mountains well enough to call them by 
their first names,” mumbled Patricia in the 
smallest of audible voices. The breathlessness 
of the previous evening again possessed her. 
“How can you tell when I love you—enough?” 

“T shall make it my business to find out.” 
“T’m quite 


is my risk!’ 
With his wonderful, disarming smile he 


| dropped her fan into her lap and ran lightly 
| down the nearest steps, sprang into his car, 
}and, waving his hat, took the New York 


i 

He loved her! The mountains must know, 
for they all looked suddenly glad. 

And yet—after the first flush, she was not 
so sure. Geoffrey might be capriciously play- 
ing with her and not be sincere at all. This 
was a state of things she had brought down 
on her own head by changing roles with him 
and taking the romantic initiative. 

“However else he condemns me, I do hope he 
won’t think I’m unfeminine!” she said to 
herself at luncheon. 

And before they could start for Maine, she | 
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Prevenis 
Chapped Skin 


“7ASELINE” Camphor Ice will 
take the bite from winter 
winds. Apply alittle toyourlips 
before going outdoors, and liber- 
ally to your hands and face when 
you return. This will prevent 
the skin from becoming chapped 
and roughened. 


If the damage has already been 
done, “Vaseline” Camphor Ice 
will soothe and heal. It comes in 
metal boxes and tubes. At your 
druggist’s or department stores. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
(Consolidated) 


WOR 
Carts | 


State Street New York 


* Vaseline 


Reg US Pat Of 


CAMPHOR ICE 


Every “Vaseline” Product is recommended 
everywhere because of its absolute purity 
and effectiveness. 


LASTS A 
LIFETIME 


Sturdy construc- 
tion and heavy 
castings insure - — 
years of labor- Sa 
saving service === 
from every 


HILL CHAMPION 
CLOTHES DRYER ~~ 


Keeps clothes cleaner—dries them quicker-—saves 
tiresome trudging from line to line with heavy 
basket. Arms revolve—you hang entire wash 
from one position. Furnished with wood or 
steel posts. Write for Folder “0” 


* Hill Clothes Dryer Company 


48 Central Street Worcester, Mass. 


Rock-A-Bye 
Walker No.18 


Keep the baby happy in 
a Rock-A-Bye Walker. 
Frame is of steel, baby 
blue enamel, with strong 
washable duck com 
ment for uoty, Tray for 
playthings. Mounted on 
casters and moves easily. 
Folds flat to 2-in. high 
by 2l-in. diameter. 
Order direct or at your 
dealer. 


D Send for Catalog of 
Nursery Supplies 


Perfection Mfg. Co., 
2721 N. Leffingwell Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


PR one wornee 


You can earn a steady income, like many others, 
coloring Easter and Valentine greeting cards, ete. 
It is interesting and pleasant. They are easily 
sold to relatives, friends and dealers. [Illustrated 
catalog sent free upon request. 


FISHEL, ADLER & SCHWARTZ CO., Dept. 13 
338-340-342 East 59th St., N. Y. 
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It cleans where you 
can and cannot see 


Sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 
toilet bowl. It removes quickly all 
stains, discolorations, incrustations. 
The porcelain gleams. 

No scrubbing—no scouring! 

The hidden trap. The un- 
healthful trap—Sani-Flush cleans it 
thoroughly, too! And destroys all 
foul odors. It will not harm plumb- 
ing connections. 

Nothing else is like it. Just 
sprinkle it into the bowl. Follow di- 
rections on the can, and flush. Al- 
ways keep Sani-Flush handy in the 
bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. Price, 25c. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CoO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Foreign Agents: Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 
33 Farringdon Road, London, England 
China House, Sydney, Australia 


ani-Flush 


Reg US Pat Ore 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
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Sand 10 Cent 
de 
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CORMICK & CO.., Baltimore 


Needlework 


Anne Orr’s new Needlework Sup- 
plement contains over 50 designs 


for all different branches of 
needlework, crocheting, knitting, 
with working directions. Post- 
paid only 10c. Address: Anne Orr, 
Good Housekeeping, 119 West 
40th Street, New York. 









had Hawkins dig down and get the frilliest 
blouse of all, and the hat with the funny, little 
rosettes, and the imported veil. 

For weeks that lengthened slowly into 
months Patricia had no direct word from 
Geoffrey. Several times she read of his com- 
ings and goings under headlines entitled 
“Southampton,” “Newport,” and “Lenox.” 
If he cared, he would surely have written; 
if he cared, he couldn’t have stayed away when 
her whole soul was crying out for him. He 
would have known how she wanted him all 
across the distance, for lovers’ wireless is the 
oldest and surest of all. 

At length, the thought of his following her 
all night over mountains in a heroic, glorified 
game of tag, just to finish that sentence and 
not leave their lives hung up on that wretched 
“until,” began to seem less comforting. Had 
he, this man whom so many girls had wished 
to marry, taken this picturesque way of ridding 
himself of another conquest and another 
embarrassing and unsought attachment? If 
so, it had been artistically done, and he had 
gone to great pains and inconvenience to 
restore something of her lost pride by turning, 
himself, pursuer. He had ended what was to 
him only twenty-four hours of flirtation in a 
convincing and gallant manner. The episode 
was a unit, perfect of its kind, not at all like 
those affairs which have their gorgeous, 
seductive beginnings and their frayed-out, 
disillusioned, trash-basket ends. 

On their return from abroad the Greenleafs 
found a sobered daughter. Sometimes they 
wondered if they imagined the wistfulness that 
so enhanced her beauty, for there was no 
apparent change in any of her friends. Yet 
Patricia was unmistakably feverish to see the 
mail, and the telephone often made her start 
painfully. Besides all that, both her conven- 
tional parents noted that when she went to 
the opera or a play, she seemed more interested 
in the audience than in the stage. 


NE LEADEN March day, restless beyond 

words, Patricia went alone to the Park, 
hoping to walk herself into a less unsettled 
frame of mind. As soon as she reached the 
place, she found she lacked energy for the 
walk, and sat down, already fatigued, on a 
rustic bench. Almost at once a pretty child of 
less than three ran up to her and blissfully 
announced, 

“T’m Billy.” 

At once the sight of his beauty linked itself 
with the thought of Geoffrey. Ever since she 
first saw him from the staircase, children had 
made Patricia think of Geoffrey, not in con- 
nection with any children he and she might 
have, but rather because she had come slowly 
to envy Geoffrey’s mother. Now, at the sight 
of a child, she wished for the impossible—that 
she herself might have held Geoffrey in her 
arms when he was a child, and watched him 
sleep against her shoulder. 

Not questioning his desirability, Billy 
climbed to Patricia’s lap and adopted her. 

“Don’t bother the lady!” said Billy’s young 
and pretty mother, who wore deep black. 

With one arm round Billy, Patricia was 
about to say: “I’m sorry that you have had 
trouble. I hope your husband—” when the 
husband appeared. 

The wife at once rose from her end of the 
bench to greet him, and the little boy tore 
himself from Patricia’s arms to embrace his 
father’s none too stalwart legs. And the look 
those parents exchanged, and the way they 
tried to smile at each other and failed, and the 
tenderness with which each of them took a 
hand of the little son to lead him home. 
brought still more agonizing thoughts of 
Geofirey. 

“T suppose that was the kind of love he 
meant,” she thought, even though she didn’t 
know what all their grief had been about. 

Unable to get them off her mind, she went 
again to the Park the next afternoon. Billy, 
his mother said, had known she would come. 

“We have had a hard winter,” said the 
| young and pretty mother. “TI had a baby at 











See 


The tooth paste 
that’s good for 


the gums 


OO MANY PEOPLE pamper 
their gums and fail to get their 
teeth clean because the brush they are 
using is too soft. 
Even people with tender gums can 
give their teeth a good brushing if 





only they will use Ipana Tooth Paste. 


For Ipana heals the gums as well 
as cleans the teeth, and thousands of 
dentists, because of its Ziratol content, 
prescribe it to their patients whose 
gums are soft and spongy. 


Ipana has a delicious flavor and 
leaves aclean “after-feel”in the mouth. 


In large sized tubes for 50c.—or we 
will gladly send you a week’s supply 
if you will fill out the coupon below. 


Get a sample of 


=a 


—now 


Bristol-Myers Co., 47 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of PANA TOOTH 
PASTE without charge or obligation on my part 


Name 
Address 


City and State 


In using advertisements see page 6 





at nine 


Old-fashioned sweeping cut deep 
intoevery housewife’s morning. How 
different—with a Bissell. Once over is 
enough. So easy running, a child can 
operate it. Important, too, the saving 
in labor, in health—the banishment of 
dust. Ten or fifteen years of daily 
usage generally finds the Bissell still in 
service. Hence it is most economical. 


A Bissell is more than four wheels, a 
box and a brush. It embodies forty- 
seven yearsof constant, scientificstudy. 
It isa perfect mechanism, with patent- 
protected features insuring thorough, 
quick and easy sweeping. In millions 
of liomes it is the daily dependence of 
women, many of whom have had the 
same Bissell over twenty years. 


Sold by furniture, hardware, depart- 
ment and house furnishing stores 
everywhere. Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO, 
230 Erie St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


*BISSELIV’S 


**Cyco”’ Ball Bearing 


Carpet Sweeper 


Now priced as low as $5. A trifle 
more in West, South and Canada. 





50 
needlework designs 


—for all different branches 
of needlework, crocheting, 
knitting, with working 
directions. In Anne Orr’s 
Needlework Supplement. 
Postpaid 10c. Address 


Anne Orr 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 40th St., New York 


Learn how to Regulate Your Expenses 

S. Agnes Donham’s book, SPENDING THE FAMILY 
INCOME, shows how to apportion your income to cover the 
items of savings, food, shelter, clothing, operating and develop- 
ment, in simple yet practical fashion. Price $1.75. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston 





She Never Forgave Him 


Christmas time, and when I got home from 
the hospital, little Billy here had pneumonia, 
and we nearly lost him. Just as he began 
to get weil, my baby caught it and died. 
My husband got back yesterday from the 
hospital where he had a serious operation. 
We are quite poor, so we are awfully in debt 


for it all. Yet we tell ourselves we ought to 


be thankful. We all four went down to death. 
It would have been too much to expect—that 
we should all come back.” 

Love’s gay beginnings gave no hint of 
depths like these. In mute agony Patricia’s 
hand closed over the other girl’s. What 
Geoffrey had meant was that you could not 
afford to marry lightly, whimsically, because 
your marriage must be a rock to which to 
cling when life did things like this to you. 

The opera that night was “Butterfly.” 
Patricia, who had unthinkingly seen it many 
times before and wept blissfully through to 
the final curtain, agreed to accompany her 
parents only on condition that she be excused 
after the first act. In her present state of mind 
she couldn’t endure those last two acts. 

As soon as the curtain fell on the great love 
duet, she rose, and when she leaned over to 
tell her mother good-by, her bare arm brushed 
Geoffrey’s sleeve. He had been in the next 
box all the time, and she had not known! 
Their eyes clung a second or two, and then she 
turned, and as the soft-carpeted hall was 
empty, she ran down to her waiting car. When 
she reached home, she seated herself in the 
drawing-room at one end of the walnut love- 
seat inlaid with marquetry of seaweed. It 
was time this wide, old chair, for which all 
dowagers made a bee-line, should be diverted 
to its real use. . 

The bell rang almost at once, and she knew, 
before she saw Geoffrey, that her intolerable 
waiting was over. It was just as if they had 
had an appointment. 

“T come in sackcloth and ashes, Patricia.” 

“Ts it good form, Geoffrey, for the well- 
dressed man to appear in sackcloth and ashes 
at the opera? But come to think of it, the 
the last time I saw you, your clothes were not 
what one wears at Bretton Woods in morning.” 

Now that he was here, even the remembrance 
of her pain and longing was lost in great 
beatitude. 

“Your unconscious face in the first act of 
‘Butterfly’ was the most horrible punishment 
I ever had. But I simply didn’t dare take 
you for granted that night you arrived from 
the sky on the Ellsworths’ stairs. I couldn’t 
believe you, even when you told me at once, 
like a child, that you loved me. Can you ever 
forgive me?” 

“Why should I forgive you when you chose 
the only course that could have shown me 
what love might mean? Do you want me to 
forgive you?” 

Just as Patricia had foreseen, the walnut 
love-seat, hitherto sacred to dowagers, was 
plenty wide enough for herself and Geoffrey. 

“No,” said Geoffrey, “I don’t believe I do.” 


Hospitality Bids You 
Enter 


(Continued from page 67) 


For a Colonial luncheon, the following 
menus are suggested: 
Cherry Cocktail 
Shrimps a la King Toast Point Garnish 
Tiny Buttered Rolls 
Radishes Stuffed Olives 
Grape Bavarian Cream 
Hatchet Cookies Coffee 
or 
Cream of Beet Soup Crisp Crackers 
Boiled Salmon Drawn Butter Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes sprinkled with Paprika 
Mixed Pickles 


rq Wall Deep 


Comedies, Dramas, 


in oH i 


The beauty of 
your new, home 
should go deeper 
than a charming 
exterior. Build it 
of Natco Hollow 
Tile and its beauty 
will be wall-deep. 
It will resist the 
cold of winter and 
the heat of sum- 
mer with equal 
faithfulness. It’s 
upkeep cost will 

be low and it’s 

repair bills few. 

Let us explain. 

Write for free 

book of Natco 

Homes today. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PRGOFING 


COMPANY 


307 FULTON BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


INATCO 


HOLLOW TILE 


Ask Your Dealer for 


DRESSING 


Made expressly for use on 
gas ranges. It is not af 
enamel nor a stove polish. 
It gives the range a smoot 
silky, black appearance am 
makes it look like new. 
No rubbing. Will not crack of 
peel off. After using Black 
Gas Range Dressing, you 
keep the range always looking 
bright and new with an occasiona 
application of Black Silk Pol- 
ishing Oil. Either preparation 
is quickly and easily applied. 
Like allother Black Silk products 
these, too, are guaranteed satif 
factory. Ask your dealer. 
Black Silk Stove Polish Works 
Sterling, IMlinois 


Vaudeville Ad 





Musical Comedies PLAYS How to Stage a Pig 
and Revues, Min- Make-up ben 
strel Opening Choruses, Blackface plays. Everything 
Burnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Entertai 


Monologs, Dialogs, Speakers. CATALOGUE FREE. 
T. 5. DENISON %c0., 623 ‘So. Wabash, Dept. 23 CHICAG® 


Celery Curls 


A complete advertising index will Pimiento and Asparagus Salad 
be found on page 6. Loganberry Ice Patriotic Cake 
Coffee 
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Tiny Motors Need 
Extra Good Oil 


Don’t ever neglect the small motor in 
your vacuum cleaner, washing machine, 
electric vibrator and fan. 

Proper lubrication with high-grade oil 
means longer life and much better ser- 
Such 
asmall quantity is required at a time 
that you can well afford the best. A 


vice with a minimum of repairs. 


very little every time you use the ma- 
chine is most satisfactory. 


e 
3-iIn-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


penetrates smallest bearings. Stays in 
Won’t dry 


out, burn out or become gummy. 


and lubricates perfectly. 





Used also on locks, hinges, bolts, 
window pulleys and catches to stop 
squeaking and make them work easier. 


| repeated his 





3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 
l-0z., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles and in 
Handy Oil Cans. 

FREE: Generous sample 

and Dictionary of Uses. 

Request both on postal. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL co., 

165 LC. Broadway, New York 


| him. 
| troubled than disconcerted. 
| He knew that she was not going to parry. | 





a WITHOUT 
\€ a op TOUCHING 
Za\ THE WATER 
a The Christensen Double Cone Mop 


/ Wringer saves backache and sore, 
scalded hands. By gently twirling 
.} the mop handle you wring the mop 
and the deep corrugations of the wringer re- 
move all dirt and grit. Hands never touch 
the water -- no 5 lashing: Fits any pail. 
No cogs to injure children -- the most 
NorMAL Mop Wringer made. We’ll 
send you one of these it labor savers 
for $1.50--money back if you are not sat- 
isfied. Agents wanted. Circulars Free. 
H. K. CHRISTENSEN MFG. CO. 
\\ Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 





Cleans Clogged 
jor Frozen Pipes 


| 
4 For washstands, sinks, | 
traps and sewers. Will | 
At hardware | 
and plumbing stores. 


The Chamberlain Co. 33 Terminal Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
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The Hem of Her Skirt 


(Continued from page 47) 


discourteous to ask where you found that 
plot?” 

“Oh, plots make themselves, Mr. Serviss. 
Fiction is not fact, you know.” 

She was calm and self-possessed; no hint 
that his interest was in anything but her 
method of work—a kindly face, concealing 
nothing. She had nothing to tell him. He 
could not but know it, he whose business it 
was to study faces. He let the crowd sweep 
between them and stepped back. He was 
confused. Was she honest? Was she inten- 
tionally putting him off? Was she very 
clever? More clever than he? He could not 
believe it. 

He made his way slowly toward the door. 
There was nothing more he could do just then. 
He could not ask her more definite questions 
in the face of her apparent innocence. 
what? Now what? 
himself, “It’s over! 
hardly cared, for the moment, whether there 
was a way or not. He did not see the people 
about him. He was suddenly old, and so tired 
that he stumbled. 


AS he reached the outer door, he hesitated 

and looked back. From one step up on the 
stairs over the heads of people, he met the 
eyes of Josephine Dwyer. They told. Though 
she lowered them instantly, they had spoken. 
He turned sharply back. 


He hardly swerved from a straight line | 


through the crowd to reach her. She had 
stepped down from the stair and was appar- 
ently deep in conversation. Serviss was used 
to lording it over others: he touched her arm. 

“May I speak with you, Miss Dwyer?” 


he said without waiting for a break in the 
| talk. | 

She took her time about answering—time | 
to listen to the last words and to reply, even | 


to arrange for a next day’s meeting, before she 
met his gaze squarely. 
not know what stand she meant to take. He 
question. The 
changed position. 


“Yes,” she answered him. “Shall we go 


| into the gallery and find a place to sit?” 


He followed her. In an alcove where there 
was a bench, she sat down and looked up at 
His impression was that she was more 


“Miss Dwyer, why did you publish that 
story?” 


“{ published it because I wanted the | 


money.” 

“Not especially for me to see?” 
“T hoped you would not see it. 
chance that you would not. [I lost.” 
“Where did you get it?” 
“T think you must know.” 

“And she—” 


There was fierceness in the way she faced | 
“Mr. Serviss, what difference does it | 


him. 
make? No one will connect it with you. It 
is an old story published for a very practical 
reason—money. It is nothing to any one. 
Why should you take notice of it? It doesn’t 
matter at this late day.” 

“It matters,” he said, “for a reason that you 
do not know. As it is so plainly and frankly 


; written, I surely have some right to ask 
| questions about it.” 


“What questions do you want to ask?” 
“You must have known her very well, that 


|she should tell you such a story in such 


detail.” 

“T did know her very well.” 

“Tt must have been told you long ago. 
Details could not have been remembered after 
sO many years.” 

“You remembered them, didn’t you?” 

He flushed, but went on, “You knew her— 
soon after—I did?” 

Fan.” 


“Why did she tell you?” 


Now | 
Instantly he cried to ' 
There is no way.” He | 


Even then, he did | 


little group | 
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Plant Lice Just 
Breathe It— 
and Die! 


HY do some wome~ have 
such “‘luck’’ with house 
plants? Because they keep ther 
flowers free from insects. This in- 
sures healthy growth, free bloom- 
ing, and fine, large blossoms. 


Regular use of Black Flag will solve 
your p-oblem, we know, if you have 
been unsuccessful with house plants. 
This pure, non-poisonous vegetable 
powder is deadly to insect enemies of 
plants. Just blow it (with a powder 
gun) over the foliage, making sure that 
both sides of the leaves are covered. 
Apply the Black Flag after spraying 
plants with water and wash off both 
the powder and dead insects with 
clear water the following day. 


Black Flag has many household uses. 
It is a deadly enemy of all vermin. 
Bugs do not eat Black insect Flag— 
they breathe it, and die! It is also- 
lutely harmless to all living things 
except insects. 


Get it from drug, department, gro- 
cery and hardware stores. Or direct 
by mai! on receipt of price. 


BLACK FLAG 
Baltimore, Md. 


BLACK 
FLAG 


is deadly to flies, fleas, 
bedbugs, ants,roaches, 
moths, water bugs and 
lice on animals, birds 
or plants. 


Three sizes 
15c 40c 75c 


Except west of Denver, Colo., Canada and 
foreign countries 
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and 556 more 
are Mirro 


These Mirro Aluminum utensils 
form a mere fraction of the 566 
articles in the complete Mirro 
line. Such comprehensiveness 
multiplies your enjoyment of 
Mirro durability, economy and 


beauty, by placing in your 


hands the exactly right, spe- 
cialized utensil for every task 
..... Think how many fas- 
cinating discoveries must be in 
store for you wherever Mirro 
is sold. 


Our miniature catalog No. 14 describes 
some ‘of the more important Mirro 
Aluminum items. Please write for it. 


Aluminum Goods 


Manufacturing Company 
General Offices : Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


IRR 


“The Finest Aluminum’ 
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The Hem of Her Skir 


Josephine Dwyer smiled. He saw humor 
some sadness, much understanding jn th 
smile. 

“A man would hardly know why a 
tells such things,” she said. oo 

“Then enlighten one man, will you?” 

He had not much sympathy for the emotj 
whatever it may have been, that made Emmy 
tell that story. 

“It may be a waste of effort to try and make 
you see, Mr. Serviss. Can you fancy a gir 
young, alone, frightened, not understand; 
wanting sympathy, pouring out details g 


| what had happened to her? There ya 
| nothing else for her to think of then; nothj 

| back of that history, nothing ahead of it, 
| She was soaked in it; had gone over it, doubt. 
| less, a million times.” 


“A man—” he began. 

“Oh yes, of course—but that is not what we 
are talking about. You asked why she told 
me so much. Because there was nothing ekg 
in her life; it dominated. I suppose it was q 
relief to put it into words, to know that jt 
was being heard.” 

“You wrote it down at the time?” 

“Yes. I saw story material in it. That js 


‘my business, you see.” 


“She did not care if you used it?” 

“She did not care for anything except that 
it had happened.” 

“Why did you not publish it years ago?” 

“I thought it best not. I put it away. 
The need of money came; it was greater than 
sentiment.” 

“She was willing?” 

Josephine Dwyer hesitated. “She does not 
know.” 

Serviss fidgeted on his bench. “Well, as 
you say, a man finds it hard to understand how 
a woman tells such things just to relieve her 
mind. I should think it would distress her 
mind. No reason but for sympathy or the 
relief of speech! No other reason.” 

“There was another reason. My brother 
had asked to marry her. She wanted a clean 
slate. A man does not understand that either, 
Mr. Serviss? He does not worry about clean 
slates?” 


E DREW a small table close and leaned 

his elbows upon it. He had never thought 
of Emmy as marrying. He had never thought 
of Emmy as going ahead into life at all. Emmy 
was of that summer: of the mountains, of 
wooded paths, of sunsets and midday suns, of 
springs that danced, winds sweet with bloom— 
a practical, married Emmy was a jar. 

“Oh,” he said rather blankly. ‘‘She married 
your brother?” 

“Ves.” 

He was silent. That marriage to that 
brother—what did it do to him?. Did it end 
that small hope—no, not hope exactly—that 
possibility of which he had talked to his 
daughter’s portrait? Did it end it? Perhaps 
it made it stronger? Surely it made it stronger! 
His face burned; his heart. struck against the 
table edge—quick thumps. 

“Miss Dwyer, may I be very plain in what 
I say?” 

She seemed to retreat within herself and 
did not answer. 5 

“Look here. There is no use hesitating to 
speak. You know it all. The child of mine- 
it lived?” 

Bf? Sig 

“Tt is living now?” 

gs to a 

He stretched his long arms across to gmp 
the farther edge of the table. His blood was 
racing; he was just a bit dizzy with the rush 
of it. “A son?” 

“No. A daughter.” f 

Then for some moments Serviss held his 
attention to the need of not making a scene 
there in the Artists’ Club, but to sit quietly 
and control the word “daughter,” that we 
struggling to break from him in every tone? 
“2 j he knew. He 
eagerness, joy, revelry, that he 
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The Hem of Her Skirt 


saw her watching him; thinking he was hating 
that there should be a daughter. a 
“That also is nothing to you,” she said. 
Nothing! He was not ready to speak. 


Nothing to him! To the girl in the picture 


at home, he had told the impossible hope. 
She had answered in her reassuring, pictured 
way by the friendly eyes and the half-smile 
that held all his love . . . There was a touch 
of the same warmth, a bit of the same pull 
within him, after Josephine Dwyer had said, 
“A daughter.” é ; 

He coughed to bring back a voice that was 
business-like, that should suit the surroundings. 
“{t—it is rather late—but I should like to do 
something for that—child. It—er—is unfair 
that—she should have done it all. Late—but 
not too late—to do differently.” 


HE TRIED to speak jauntily. Succeeded. 
He heard the note of confidence in his 
voice. It was likely—really likely—that with | 
a husband and other children, Emmy would | 
share her. P e 

Josephine Dwyer was speaking. “That is | 
quite out of the question, Mr. Serviss. There 
is nothing you can do.” 

The words were clipped off. He did not 
like them. He was not used to being denied. 
He pushed the table away from his knees. 

“Her mother will be the best judge of that. 
Please tell me where I can find her.” 

Josephine Dwyer hesitated but briefly. 
“Emmy died ten years ago.” 

It cleared the way for him! That was his 
first thought! Not the shutting off of the life of 
the small, joyous creature whom he had known | 
as Emmy—whose misery he had hardly be- 





lieved in because she had seemed so much all 
joy. Dead—and the end of Emmy. But 
it cleared the wav! No step-father, no Aunt 
Josephine Dwyer, should block him. He was 
to get what he wanted, as he always did. 
He’d acknowledge her publicly if need be— 
gladly do it—preferred it. The way was 
cleared! Poor Emmy! 

“And where is the child?” he asked. 

“With us.” 

He bent eagerly forward. “I know I seem 
to you a brute, hard beyond belief, without 
sympathy or love. I am not all so. Much 
of me perhaps—not all. If Emmy has gone, 
then I must do much for her daughter. I 
want to do much—” 

She interrupted him swiftly. ‘There is no 
discussion there. She has known no father 
but my brother. No home but ours. Do 
not speak of disturbing her life. We certainly 
should not allow it.” 

“But my right.” 

“Your right is outlawed, Mr. Serviss.” 

_ She was quite as determined as he: square- 
jawed, firm-lipped; able to protect her 
property. 

He hesitated and she repeated: 

_ “She knows no other father and no other life. 
She shall not be disturbed.” 

He looked hard at Josephine Dwyer: looked 
at her plain dress which was a trifle more than 
shabby; lines that spoke of worry about 
her eyes and under her grayish hat. 

“You have plenty of money to take care of 
her?” He asked it sharply. 

She did not answer. 

“What business is your brother in?” He 
had lost all remnant of hesitancy, all delicacy 
of thought or action in the matter. 

“He is not in business now.” 

“Why not?” 

He did not care if he was brutal. 

Her face twitched. “He is ill—just now.” 

“Is he going to get well?” 

She looked at him. “No—he is not going 
to get well, Mr. Serviss ” 

He waited. Her pale, square face was 
working. He gave her time to control herself 

fore he spoke, as gently as he could. 

Then there is no reason why I may not 
ave her ” 


She was holding herself firm again. “There 
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OU can’t play fast and loose with health. Every 
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time after time without tearing 
holes for dirt to get through. 
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5-Room House 


You can buy all the materials for a 
complete home direct from the man- 
ufacturer and save four profits on the 
lumber, millwork, hardwareand labor 


*1068 


for this 
Seven 
Room 
House 


Not Portable 


This sturdy two-story home contains big living- 
room, dining-room, kitchen, pantry, rear porch, 
three bedrooms, bath and closets. A complete home. 


This Dutch Colonial 
$1932 


Twelve Rooms 


This handsome home contains living-room 14 x 26 
feet, library, hall, dining-room, pantry, kitchen, 
four bedrooms, sewing-room, bath and five closets. 


ALADDIN Houses Not Portable 


All lumber cut to fit by Aladdin System (not port- 
able). Proved savings of over 18% waste in lumber 
and up to 30% saving on labor. Aladdin Homes 
built everywhere. Satisfaction or money back 


Million Dollar Corporation Guaranty 
Prices quoted include all |umber cut to fit, win- 
dows, doors, woodwork, glass, paints, hardware, 
nails, lath and roofing. Complete drawings and in- 
structions. Many styles to choose from. 


Highest grade lumber for all interior woodwork, 
siding, and outside finish. Send today for money- 
saving Aladdin Catalog No. 76. 


The ALADDIN Co., MICHIGAN 


Also Mills and Offices at Wilmington, North 


Carolina, Portland, Oregon and Toronte, Ontario 5 


¢ $79 a Week 
for Women 


Interested in 


_ Fashions 


Nation-wide demand for Designers 
and Fashion Illustrators! Fashion shops, 
department stores, the theatrical world, 
fashion magazines, ete. 

& Now you ean easily qualify for either 
of these henstitetlen uncrowded professions right at 
home in your spare time. Just think—work as pleasant 
as play, freedom from routine, free travel abroad, and 
a calary of $2,000 to over $25,000 a year. 

FREE BOOK gives full deteils. Mail post card or 
letter TODAY! No obligation. 

WASHINGTON FASHION INSTITUTE 
168 Marden Building Washington, D. C. 
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| read that story. 


| 


| and blood and a place to put love. 


j 


| to die. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


The Hem of Her Skirt 


is every reason why you should not. She 
does not know of your existence.” 
“She thinks he is her father?” 
“She never has been told anything else. 
She never shall be.” 
It was the expression that brother members 
of the Bar feared in Lester Serviss, an expres- 
| sion that guided the way to rough-shod action. 


| “You may as well understand me, Miss Dwyer. | 
| If it is to be a fight between us, then I shall be | 
| ready. I would rather not fight you, but if I | 


must, I can.” 

“What is it that you want?” 

“To have the girl who is mine. 
know she is mine, and know what I can do for 
| her.” 

“She shall not know.” 

“Tt is a fight then?” 

“Yes, it is a fight.” 

Serviss leaned forward to face her. 
showing you the worst of me. 
|you that my daughter died not long ago. 
That she was the only person I ever loved. 
never loved her mother. I never loved Emmy. 
All the love I have in me was hers. She is 
dead, and the world is empty. The first 
flicker of happiness came when I read that 
|story of yours and realized that other life. 
I saw nothing else in the story. All that Em- 


“T am 


| them in my mind. All that I have thought of 


\is that there was a life that might take the 


place of the one that has gone. I have lived it, 
slept it, known nothing else since the day I 
Another daughter—perhaps 
—a life again filled by love! Come and see the 
| portrait of my daughter—the sweetness of it— 


then you could understand my need of youth 
And I 





made her happy. She loved me, too.” 

“T can not let her be told.” 

“Her mother is dead. This foster-father is 
What can you do for her?” 

“I can give her as much as she has 
| ever had.” 

“Do you know what I can give her? 
thing in the world that she wants. 
you any right to keep it from her?” 

“You want to take her into your home? 


Every- 
Have 


| How would you explain it?” 


Give her 


“To the devil with explanations! 


| to me.” 


“How would you explain to her?” 
He hesitated. “She would have to know 


| the truth.” 





| not tal 
| what you could give her and what I can not. 


“The truth about her mother?” 

“She would have to—wouldn’t she?” 

Josephine Dwyer got up slowly. “TI can 
Tk about it any more now. I realize 


Will you let me think about it?” 

“How long?” 

“Until I see more clearly what is best for 
er.”’ 

“Not long. 
wait.” 

“You waited a great many years.” 

He frowned. “That speech does not mean 
anything. I’ll wait a reasonable time. Give 
me your address. You will play me no 
tricks.” 


It is bad business for me to 


S HE waited for word from Josephine 

Dwyer, Serviss built radiant plans. For 

the first time he turned the key to the room that 

had been his daughter’s, went about it, touched 

the covered furniture, put back the curtains, 

sat down in the big window where he could see 
the river. 

That room should be made just as she 
liked it; it would no longer hurt him to 
pass the door; it would not even hurt if she 
chose other colors, other fittings. His daughter 
in the frame would understand and had 
almost spoken aloud on the subject to him in 
the evenings that were no longer lonely. She 
knew what was coming to him; in the unex- 
plained way, she knew. He spent hours 
planning. He thought he would take her 
abroad first; they could go while the house was 
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_To let her 


Suppose I tell | 


my suffered, everything else—I could not hold | 





eAtows the purchaser the exercise of 
individual taste in finish and decoration. 


One may select colors or figured decora- 
tions to harmonize with other surround- 
ings or interiors, and thereby realize the 
satisfaction of having aided in their 
creation. 

Leavens Colonial and Decorated Furni- 
ture is noted for its beautiful simplicity 
of design and its adaptability. Some- 
where in the Leavens line you will find 
that set or single piece for which you 
are searching. 


Send for literature on decorated and 
colonial furniture 
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to Heat Hot Water 


; XCELSO Heater easily connected 
4to your tank and furnace or 
boller; replaces heater burning gas 
or other costly fuel during heating 
season. Heats water while you are 
heating house. Style for all homes 
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Bend for free booklet; name of plumber or 
architect, algo kind of heating plant appreciated. 
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The Belber 
Safe-Lock 


NEW AND BETTER. 


remarkable new Belber 
Bate Lock Wardrobe Trunk 
brings you a convenience that 
was never thought possible be- 
fore. You don’t have to stoop 
over and dig your finger nails 
into the catches to unlock or lock. 
Simply turn the key and turn the 
lock up. The trunk opens auto- 
matically. To lock it—simply 
turn the lock down, and the sides 
are pulled together, tightly locked 
in four places. Prices—$37.50 up. 
Let us send you our attractive 
booklet, “The Style in Wardrobe 
Trunks—and How to Pack Them.” 
Write for it. 


Belber 


SAFE-LOCK 
WARDROBE TRUNK 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG CO., Philadelphia 


NAPKINS 
THAT LAST 


J Of well woven mer- 
cerized Damask, 
 Nikpan Napkins 
J ) stand ev ery-day wear. 
They launder beauti- 
fully and do not lint. 
15, 18, 20 and 22 inch sizes’ 
$1.25 to $2.50 the dozen— 
hemmed ready for use. 
Send 10c and dealer’s name 
for “Table Settings” and 
Sample napkin. 


NIKPAN 


Mercerized, Non-Linting Damask 
Napkins,Table Runners,Tea Cloths. 
The name at hem protects you. 
PATRICIA MILLS, INC. 
James F. White & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents, 
Dept. B, 54 Worth St., New York 
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For Personal and Professional use 
20 lessons Home Study Department 


Chandler Secretarial School (40th year) 


161 Massachusetts Ave. -» Boston, Mass. 


Earn } Money at Home—Making CANDY 


om ae sh THE CANDY COOK BOOK offers you a 
It contains ove strated guide to profitable home candy making. 
made in yo wap ehae 300 recipes for every sort of candy that can be 
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BROWN & CO., Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston 


ar yp ys — . for a apa | 
etter or any bride! Brides were stupid 
things—a daughter—he rose to walk Sheet AI TTLE MI SS GA GE 
to make more plans. 
He did not think much about Emmy in all | ' 

this. Once he wondered if in all men there 
was that strength of paternity overgrowing | 
all else. It did not matter whether there was | 
}ornot. It was his strength. 
|__ He had not much doubt of what Josephine | 
| Dwyer would say. They would miss the 
child, but they had no real right to her. He’d 
make it up to them. She was his. He would 

| lavish upon her all he had. He would make 

| her happy. Money could do that; money and 
|love. She would forget these ‘others. He 
| wondered if Josephine Dwyer would tell her 
| all that was necessary, but if she flunked that— 
as he suspected she would—he would do it 
himself. He considered just how he could 
| tell her, so that it would not sound so much. 


"THERE was considerable dignity in the way 

Josephine Dwyer met the situation. It 
| was at the Artists’ Club again, same alcove, | 
| same table pulled against his knees. He was 
stern. He would be shaken by no argument | 
against his right. - 

“We have talked it over, my brother and 
|I,” said Josephine Dwyer evenly. “It is his 
decision that the matter be put up to her; that | 
she be allowed to decide. He will not live | 
long—he is going fast—and he thinks she will | 
feel the passing less if she knows the truth. | 
But you must tell her.” 

“T'll tell her,” he said eagerly. “I'd — 


do it myself.” 
“You will find it hard. She is young for her | 
years: you will find it hard to get past that | frown, 
youth with such a story.” re : 
“Never mind that. When may I see her?” | 'y, soe 


“T brought her down to the club with me. tte 
— & 





You may see her now.’ 
He rose instantly. ‘Where?” 


Vetus 


| She rose, too. He felt a.new sympathy for | ‘ 
“— im pease borvaras? 


“It’s bothered you,” he said. “You have | +4 
changed since I saw you first.” Wee ’ wiutime 
“You have grown old, too, in the last days,” é 
said Josephine Dwyer relentlessly. eb. 64 berg Co, 
“Yes. I’ve worried, too. % I eo to | 
I hate to wait. I want what I want. 
| used to having it. I—I’m sorry for ste bot a Ui MooSage 
we will make plans. Will you bring her a 
He waited, standing, for her to come. 


| saw them at the far end of the gallery. W hat | | $1000 for a iia, 


was she like, this girl of Emmy’s, this girl | 

talking fast as she came, marking off with a | Write now nee ag cage. hankiat shes tells po | 
t the Dest name an 

Men = i gee tipping, her — aig to | pone a one ecw line of hate for matrons. ‘Con- 

augh—a slight girl, taller than that other. | test open to everybody. 

But like her—very like. Not like Emmy | Wiihs tn. contect editor at 
at all. Like him, as the other daughter had 
been; dark eyes, firm chin—so like her that | Gace Brotuers & Co. 


| he did not speak at once, just stared and took | 18 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


| her hand. 
| 
| He was embarrassed as they sat down, | 
| ordered tea, and Josephine Dwyer poured it. 
| He listened rather than spoke. Yes, she w as | Za : Sent fiat with outline 
| very young: in her voice, in the quick turns she designs ready | for 
| made, in her laugh and the toss of her head. ; yn = 
Younger even than that other girl and so like nav. compte Batrections shew 
| her that he could not think of anything else. = o—\: SS Sees 
| | If he could not speak of that, he could speak Pa FS $3 sting Ouite ons 125 extra, 
of nothing. Te 
| “T have a picture at home that looks so ‘Any ore can make | *enersf for # shaves. 
} 


ti Am hand pain- 
much like you that it bothers me,” he said, aoe ajes by following cas cary 


ctions sent with 


| leaning across the table. 

“It’s queer about looks, isn’t it?” she an- |} spare Profitable 
swered, nibbling a cake and smiling. “I’m 
not a bit like any of my own people. Not like | — 
mother; not like father. But I act like father. | SERVICE TABLE WAGON 
I’m exactly like father in my ways. He has | Large Broad Wide Table 
been very sick, Mr. Serviss. I feel guilty 
about being away from him today. But he is | TE art nti 
a lot better, so I came.’ i } po a 

Josephine Dwyer put down | her cup. “I Tired Guivel Wheels. 
must leave you for a moment,” she said and | 
rose. 

At once he turned to the girl to tell her 
quickly and get it over; to let her know that 


she was his; to talk of a hundred plans that Fase] 
he had made for her. @ SAVES YOUR TIME 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


RUBBER GOODS 


When you come to consider 
how importanta part a water 
bottle can play in the health . 
and comfort of every family, 
it pays to be sure you 

get one that is thor- 
oughly dependable. 

No. 40 “Wearever” Water 
Bottle has no seams or bind- 

ings to come loose or leak, 

for it is moulded-in-one-piece. 

It is strong in every part, 

cause it is carefully made of 
selected rubber. The finish 

is soft and smooth. The 
Patented Oval Neck makes 

No. 40 “Wearever” Water 
Bottle easy to fill, comfort- 
ablein use and strong where 
so*many bottles are weak. 
Useful for either hot or cold 
applications. 


For Better Health 


No. 24 ‘‘Wearever’’ Fountain Syringe is a 

superiorsyringeinevery respect. Like No. 40 

‘‘Wearever’” Water Bottle, it is moulded-in | 

ene-piece of very fine rubber. e tubing | 

is seamless and permits extra rapid flow. | 
There is a full equip- | 
ment of screw pipes 
all of correct design. 
No. 24 ‘“‘Wearever” 
Fountain Syringe and 
No. 40 ‘“‘Wearever’” 
Water Bottle are both 
sold at Pre-War Low 
Prices. 


No. 40 ““Wearever” Water 
Bottle and No. 24 “Wear- 
ever” Fountain Syringecan 
be obtained from your deal- 
er; if he hasn’t them, write 
us and we will tell you 
where you can get them 
without inconvenience. 


THE FAULTLESS 
RUBBER CO. 
Dept. 2102 Ashland, Ohio 
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She was chattering on, eagerly, absorbedly, 
in his own way—that is, when he was young, 
he had talked that way. She emphasized 
with her pointed fore-finger; she drew her 
brows together; she propped her chin on her 
spread fingers in his own youthful attitudes, 

| that sometimes he had still. She was talking 
| of the country where they had lived, “where 

; mother died,” she said. She talked of her 
school; of the move to the city; of the” horrors 
of apartments; of how she had learned to 
dance and of her class of girls. 

“Very busy. Just time to squeeze in 
laughs,” she said. “I think we must squeeze 
in laughs, don’t you, no matter how busy 
we are?” 

He put in “Yes,” several times. Some- 
times, “No.” 

Then she argued, with more light in her 
eyes, more tapping of fingers. “I’m very 
positive about everything, you see,’’ she told 
him. “I’m bad about that. I know what I 


think, and I want what I want. I want it. 


right away, too,” and she laughed again. 


She was trying to entertain him, the elderly | 
gentleman who had been left on her hands, | 
He listened . . . he had not known that the | 


world held so much belief in joy. All was 
right; nothing wrong. 

“You are a very happy little person,” he 
had time to say when she stopped for breath. 

“Oh, always! They laugh at me. But life 
is good, Mr. Serviss. And people and every- 
thing.” 

It was going to be hard to tell her. When 


he had told, she would have wealth and great | 


love. She would not have trust nor belief 
in the all-good. No matter. She had to 
know. 

“T can’t quite believe in your all-good,” 


he said, to make a start on what he had to say. | 
“Oh, yes! Oh, yes! It makes it all so easy | 


| when you know that.” 
She tried to tell him why. He watched her. 
In a few minutes, as soon as she would give 
him time, she would know that there were 
things not all good; that her father was not her 
father; that the old, listening stranger was her 
father; that her mother—He wondered how 
she would take it. As he would have taken it, 
for she was like him. How would he have 

taken it, he wondered. 


“T don’t suppose you care what I say—” | 


she began again. 
“You don’t know how much I care,” he 


| interrupted. 
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PATENTED 


A Closet Shoe-Rack 


Fastens to inside of closet door 
or on wall. Sanitary and orna- | 
mental. Takes the place of shoe 
bags, boxes, drawers, shelves 
and other make-shifts. Saves 
space and keeps floor clean. 


At Your Dealer’s or Direct 


Hand Painted Floral Designs 
on Black Enamel, pair, $3.50; 


one, $1.75. Nickel or bronze, | 
air, $3.00; one, $1.50. Plain | 


NEATWAY CO. lack fl, $2.50; 
one, .25. 0 sizes: 20 
Dept. 14, 4 CampauBldg., and 24 inches. Postage paid. 
Detroit, Mich. West of Rockies and Canada, 

10c extra per rack. 
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“( LIRLS know things sometimes,” she empha- 

sized wisely. “‘Girls who have been brought 
up right know. I could tell you a lot—but we 
must be getting back home now.” She looked 
eagerly down the corridor for Josephine 
Dwyer. 

“But I will see you again soon.” 

“Oh, that will be very nice.” She was 

| politeness itself. 

“Perhaps often.” 

He had to think; he had to wait; this was no 
time, no place. He must know her better, 
make her know him. If he were to shatter 
her standards, he must give her something to 

| take their place. He could; he would. He’d 
wait a day or two. 

“T think I shall see you often.” 

She shook her head. “I don’t know. I’m 
very busy, and when father is well again—” 
she stopped, and he saw her colorrun. “Then 
I am going to be married. He is away West. 
I shall not get home often, it is so far, but father 
| says it is all right; that he had his life—with 
mother—and I must have mine.” 

She waited then for an answer. He felt 
numb. No blood raced; no eagerness. 

“Yes, you must have your life. It’s been 
a good one so far?” 

“Oh, no girl ever had a better, and father 
says it is all because of mother, and that if I 
can be half the woman she was, it will be 
enough. And I try to remember what she was. 
Mothers count so much. It’s a big thing 
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A WARM HOUSE 
in the MORNING 


> we a 


Protects Health 


A warm house in the morning is as 
essential to the children’s health as 
warm blankets at night or warm 
wraps for outdoor play. 

Children are extremely sensitive to 
changesin temperature. Ahousetoocold 
ortoo hot is responsible formany winter 
colds. Keep the temperature uniform ‘ 
and comfortable by installing 


* Mer Reovcaron 


It automatically wakes up = 
the fire in the morning so 
the houseiswarmwhenthe 
family arises. Maintains a 
uniform temperature dur- 
ing the day, automatically 
lowers the temperature at 
night. Protects health. 
Saves fuel. For any home 
or heating plant, any fuel. 
Quickly and easily in- 
stalled. Write for booklet. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 


HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2764 Fourth Avenue, So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Write for free samples. 
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These snug 4ztted diapers 
snap on—no dangerous pins! 
Soft, absorbent, 2.year's wear 
guaranteed, Send for sam 
ples if dealers can't supply: 
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Satisfaction guaranteed. Agents wanted. 
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ene let Bree, Write for it today. Don’t put it off | 
W.HILLYER RAGSDALE. Drawer 60 ORAN 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
racti -lesso! in the a 
fPractice scot Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwe™ 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO saem 
Dr. Esenwein Dept.67 Springfield, 
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The Ch 
374 Main Street 


Viyella 


RECD 


he Original 
Unshrinkable 
lannel 


Xe) ma ledeatae my 
Sports Clothes. 
Children’s Wear. 
Men's Shirts. 
Trousers. Etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
ON REQUEST 


Wm. HOLLINS & Co. 1nc.. 
45 A.EAST 17™ST.NEW YORK 
Wm. Hollins & Co.Ltd, 


62 FRONT ST. W..TORONTO. 


? FROM “NEW ORLEANS 

Conway's offers exquisitely fashioned gar-. 
ments befitting a dear baby, Conway Baby 
Garments (nationally known) are made of 


imported materials by French needlewomen— j 
experts in the art taught by Ursuline Nuns q 
to the French settlers. Original and Parisian % 


designs. Sizes, infants to 4 years. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
describing layettes, dresses, caps, coats and 
; slips. Garments sent 


on approval when bank | 


reference is given. 


CONWAY'S | 


betta A ITI IIE IIIT IIIT STs 


2912 Prytania St. # 


New Orleans 


FASY fascinating in-door gpare-time work, . 
coloring and selling our line of Greeting 
Cards and Folders. 1923 Easter Li 
re: jpnmive ‘Geaigns, Ru i for illus. 
~~ "Pleasant Pages,’* hand coloring 
easy. Full anerrectons how to color, — 
.000 customers, some 
making $50 to $80 monthiy. Or 
send $1 for Trial Box containing as- 
book, brass = lors tnells for 
. and colors, or | 
$3.00 to $4.00 when colored. 


Art Shop, Wash., D. C, Say 


1 Send for this Book FREE 





EARN $25 TO $35 A WEEK 


_ Prepare at home by our train- 
ing course. Entire tuition earned 


in a few weeks. 


Increases effi- 


ciency and earnings of practical 


nurses. 


cess; 12,000 graduates. 


ss 


Twenty — of suc- 

u Two 
bi months’ trial. Send for catalog. 
autauqua School of Nursing 
Jamestown, N. Y. 





to have a mother like mine to remember.” 


She waited again for an answer. 

“Yes,” he said. 

He rose slowly. 

“Are you going, Mr. Serviss?” 

“In all this happiness, I am sure there is no 
need of me.’”’ He smiled and took her hand. 

“J have talked too much again.” She 
flushed and laughed. ‘They say I always do 
about my family. And you have no family, 
Mr. Serviss? You have no one? No daughter?” 

“No. No daughter, my dear. Good-by.” 


FAMILIAR history from a new angle: 
Serviss thought it over that night as he 
sat low in his chair, head down, the picture in 
the ivory frame pulled close. There was the 
tinkle of falling coals in the grate, faint whiff of 
hyacinths, dull roll of motor wheels outside. 
“T can’t evade it,” he said aloud, touching 
the corner of the frame with one finger. 
“There is a law that governs: call it compen- 
sation; call it anything. I can’t get past it. 
It does not forget when payment is due. It 
gave me you, that I should pay; it gave me the 
new hope that I should pay more—all within 
the law that can not be evaded. I wish I had 
understood before.” 
He linked his fingers together between his 
knees, leaned to the fire and shivered. 
“Do the scales balance now between us, 
Emmy?” he whispered. 


The Brake on the Wheel 
(Continued from page 17) 


move from her chair without a cane does not 
prevent the light from her illumined mind 
reaching other minds with the unbroken direct- 
ness of a sun’s ray. I am thinking of a man I 
know who had to do all his mature studying 
through young boys and girls whom he would 
bribe to read to him, his own eyes being too 
defective to risk spending in such reckless 
fashion—and how he became not only one of 
the deepest students of literature, an authority 
in his town, but responsible for a whole crop of 
studiously inclined young people whom he had 
garnered in to help him. It’s well, sometimes, 
that we must share our seekings. 

I am thinking of successful wives, such 
famous ones as Mrs. Robert Browning and 
Mrs. Bob Burdette, nearly always helpless on 
couches, but each the inspiration of her hus- 
band’s work; of Mrs. Edward MacDowell, on 
crutches, but ideally companioning America’s 
greatest composer and still carrying on with 
one of the noblest pieces of work being done in 
the world today; of Mrs. Graham Bell, stone 
deaf, but the inspiration of her husband’s 
greatest achievement, and his perfect comrade. 
I am thinking of a young woman I know who 
had infantile paralysis in her childhood, was 
left with a stiff arm and side, but who went 
through college, was one of the most popular 
girls of her time by reason of her sweet, equable 
nature, married, and is today a lovely wife with 
a husband who adores her. I am thinking of a 
middle-aged woman who died recently. Com- 
paratively few realized that she had lived, 
owing to her semi-invalidism, but her husband 
at her grave said: 

‘Always I knew she would be there, waiting 
for me, waiting to hear all about my day, its 
little troubles and triumphs—every little detail 
that had any bearing on my endeavors, ready 
to bring her fresh, fine mind to bear on my least 
problem, to talk it all out to the end 
My God, how like cutting off a man’s right 
arm it is to lose such a wife!” 

And unknowing ones had pitied him 
He didn’t live a great while, it truly seeming as 
if an operation had been performed too severe 
for his recovery. 

‘Oh, they are everywhere . I wish I 
could adequately present just one picture that 
I came upon this past summer far out on the 
desert frontier in a little homesteading cabin, 
where the occasional traveler stops for a meal: 
open sky, vast desert sands, not even a road 
that stays, and this woman with the shining 





Would you 
purposely. 
endanger 
your 
baby's; 

life? 


Slygeia 


— the SAFE 
Nursing Bottle 


HE difference between a 

narrow-necked bottle and 
a wide-mouthed ‘one is the 
difference between danger to 
baby’s health and safety. 

The Hygeia is safe and sani- 
tary—a safeguard to baby’s 
health. Its wide mouth and 
no angles make it easy to clean 
perfectly. 


The broad, flexible breast of 
Hygeia is so like mother’s that 
weaning is an easy matter. 

Identify bottle, breast and box 
by the name Hygeia. Sold in red 
and black cartons at drug 
stores everywhere. ; 

A most comprehensive illus- 
trated booklet, “Healthy Babies,” 
by Wm. More Decker, M.D., wi/l 
be sent free on request. It contains 
valuable information that every 
mother should know. Write for a4 
copy. 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
1206 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dont Use 


this dangerous narrow-necked bot- 
tle. The opening is too small to 
permit of thorough cleaning. So 
every time you use it—over 2000 
times a year—you put baby’s 
health and life in danger. 


Gus Aes ewe aoe 
LUO NO NUMBER Ih CLASS 


5 fy ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
PiRGS 240) Silver plate, 200 ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 
> g> silver, 40¢ ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 

of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Stieffs Silver 


RIOR 


Stieff Company’s 
method of selling from 
manufacturer to user, one 
piece at a time, is espe- 
cially attractive for those 
who wish to purchase 
Sterling (Solid) Silver— 
Gifts that last. Patterns 
can always be matched. 


The Illustration shows the 
famous Stieff Rose pattern 
medium knife—with a 
Sterling Silver handle 
weighing 8.40 ounces to 
the dozen. Mirror fini ' ed 
stainless steel knives can 
only be obtained in the 
United States at the Stieff 
Company. This steel has 
five points of superiority. 
(1) Will not stain. (2) Will 
not rust. (3) Will retain 
its edge. (4) Tempered 
correctly. (5) The bright, 
shiny lustre of highly pol- 
ished Silver 


Just as this Stainless Steel 
Blade is an example of 
Stieff Superiority, so is 
Stieff Silver workmanship 
superior. 


Write for our interesting 
booklet “The Art of the 
Silversmith” also ‘The 
Progressive Gift Plan” 
and our large catalogue 
containing illustrations of 
more than 345 Stieff mas- 
terpieces. 


Goods sent anywhere on approval 
aaah oe with approved references. 
oe. handles Medium Forks, weight per 34 
weighing 4.20 407. 9.50 ozs. Price per 94 
$15.00. Price each $2.50. 
Tea Spoons, weight per 14 doz. 
4.35 ozs Price per Ve doz. 
$6.00.. Price each $1.00. 


THE STIEFF COMPANY 


Dept. M 


doz. 


Factory 
311 W. Redwood St. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Salesrooms 
17 N. Liberty St. 


Smaller Than a Slipper 
: Q $9.00 6.2. ' Lengel 


—e odorous moth balls 
Set it in your Closet 


Drives away 


MOTHS 


This beautiful minia- 

of iL which wee iat Fe 3 con- 
tains > can of pure cedar oil, which when open loods your 
doses with this clean, cedar forest odor—ending the moth pest. 
At Gealers’ or sent prepaid for $2.00. Money order or check 
Full instructions for use. Send for interesting booklet. We 
els; make miniature Lavender chest, same size, same price, 


Hawley Automatic Chest Co., 94 John St.,N. Y. C. 


Maternity 


Mammners apparel with no ma- 
ternity look, 76-page style book, 
dresses, coats, corsets, underwear. 
Patented features provide ample expan- 


sion. Clever designing conceals condi- 
tion. This Book sent FREE. Write today. 


Address Dept. // 
lane J) 3ststar rind av. NEW YORK 


How to Serve Your Meals Attractively 


This revised edition of Janet M Hill's classic book. THE 
UP-TO-DATE WAITRESS goe into studied details of the 
care of silverware and linen ihe making of salads, the right 
way so serve courses and the duties of the waitress, Price $1.75 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO.., Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston 








The Brake on the Wheel 


in her eyes, patiently waiting there for a rail- 
road that their ranch products may be taken 
out to market. Patiently waiting, and telling, 
while she serves her excellent beans and pota- 
toes and bacon, how the desert had saved her 
to usefulness, to help her husband in his desire 
to get a home on the land, for once she had 
been set aside as a “lunger.” 

It almost seems, sometimes, that all the 
worth-while lives are those to whose bodies 
Nature has attached a ball and chain of some 
kind, shouting, ‘‘Not so fast!” And it is sur- 
prising how many lives are lived through in 
apparently sound bodies without turning out 
a product that the world would have missed; 
till one might almost hold out one’s hands to 
the god of blight and cry: “Here, strike me! 
Cut away the avenues for dalliance! Give m 
a clear, straight course.” : 

For that is what the handicap does: it gives 
one a clear, straight course; it deepens the main 
channel, and the hitherto scattered energies are 
driven into it. With your back wrenched, for 
instance, you can’t race off on this tangent and 
that. You can do just a few things. And yet 
there is all that time—long, long hours of lone- 
liness, and sometimes there is ache in them, and 
sometimes agony, and always longing—longing 
for life. ‘Oh, life!”—one cries—‘ Just to go 
free into life on any terms whatsoever!” 

By and by one cries oneself out, like a 
heart-sick little child—sobs off into something 
else; and if the gods are good, the something 
else catches up a ray of interest. Maybe it’s 
embroidery, maybe designing, maybe a bit of 
whittling that turns into a figure—wood carv- 
ing, or there’s clay for modeling, and some- 
thing may come of it, and sciences to be stud- 
ied, any one of which could fill a lifetime, and 
inventions, and plans for houses. And always 
there are thoughts—deep, deep thoughts—and 
answers may come to riddles of life, and spir- 
itual understanding—spiritual health that can 
do more to regenerate a household than all the 
physical health in the world. Maybe one is 
deaf, and an instrument to restore hearing may 
work out of it all. Or maybe one is blind, and 
pure ideals of living may picture themselves 
against the velvet curtain of night and some- 
how get themselves pictured on another canvas 
for the benefit of the blind, blind race of men. 
oar It matters so little what it is, if only it 
is the loose end of something that leads on to 
light, to good daily living, to worth-while 
achievement: a loose end that one may catch 
hold of and, holding fast, follow on through. 


The Privilege of Loneliness 

And so amazingly often, we learn in the an- 
nals of the brave, one’ does follow through. 
One can do nothing else: vegetate or follow 
through. . There is all that time, you see, and 
nothing else to put into it. One may tire of the 
new interest, turn from it and watch the clouds 
for a while, or the smoke curling up from chim- 
neys, or dust specks in a sunbeam, or a spider’s 
way with a captive fly, but eventually one turns 
back and picks up the loose end again, because 
there is nothing else to do. If one could run 
about after all the things that beckon, you see, 
one might never pick it up again, but one can’t 
—and one does. The thing is taken up again 
and again, till by and by it begins to have 
power in it, to show growth. Then comes a 
time when one finds one is not holding fast to a 
loose end any more, but it is holding fast to 
him. It has got him in its grip; it owns him— 
makes him forget self, forget pain—and his life 
shines with a reflected glory. He is no longer 
that broken thing lying there, he is this other 
spinning thing, and at the same time he is this 
thing that he is spinning. And there is earth’s 
supremest joy—for he is winning out. ; 

Oh, one gets power when stricken out of the 
mass: it isn’t all loss. One gets, greatest of all 
boons, the privilege of loneliness. Many handi- 
capped people who fail to lose themselves in a 
consuming work feel that they have too much 
loneliness, and no doubt they have. Life must 
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“Good Housekeeping 
Earns Extra Money for Me,” 


Says Mrs. Fannie Jones of Missouri 


Mrs. Jones has been for years 
successfully representing Good 
Housekeeping and our five 
other big magazines in her 
community, with the result. | 
that she has. made her spare 
time pay big dividends. She 
attributes her success largely 
to the great faith. she has in 
the magazines she represents. 
The magazines work for her 
with their excellence—she is 
proud to introduce them. 


Let Us Work for 
You. Too 


We need someone to look after the 
many thousands of renewals and new 
subscriptions to our magazines at 
this time of year. Many of these are 
in your community. The work will 
take only your SPARE TIME. We 
pay liberal commissions and bonuses, 
and YOUR PAY STARTS WITH 
YOUR FIRST ORDER. 


Earn Money for Your 
Spring Clothes Now! 


Spring is the time when every 
woman longs for new clothes. There 
is no reason why you shouldn’t have 
all the money you want for a smart 
wardrobe this spring if you’ll start 
now working by our plan. Or per- 
haps you want to refurnish your home 
this spring or take a trip this sum- 
mer,—but there are so many possi- 
bilities for using extra money! Even 
if you have only one spare hour 
a day it can bring you money. Write 
us today because the. sooner you 
start the sooner you'll have extra 
dollars to count on, 


---MAIL THE COUPON--- 


INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE CO. 
Department G 223, 

119 West 40th Street 

New York City 


Gentlemen:—Please send me details 
of your plan for earning money, with- 
out obligation on my part. 
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ith life, but tragic as this is, it is noth- 

ba SS cng of a life overfilled with people 
i Lives, like trees, hyp — 

ve plenty of space; and trees, we mus 
— do their best growing in the calm of 
their days. The wind gaily shakes the leaves, 
and the sun plays hide and seek among them, 
but there would be no growth if the wind 

Jayed in them all the while: just now and then, 
enough for refreshment. In the long, still 
hours when one can only lie and think—pro- 
vided one lifts above the details of that last 
operation and what the doctor and the nurse 
said, and turns to something besides self and 
symptoms—one has time to order one’s 
thoughts, to get at the why of things. One has 
time for long, listening silences, when often a 
truth will flash in, just flash in out of space like 
a message over a wire, and leave one quivering 
up to God in exaltation—an experience more 
dominating to life than a sight of all the won- 
ders to which the soundest body in the world 
could carry one. ; 

You escape, when stricken out of the mass, 
the mass mind, the mass urge, the mass habit. 
You escape the contagion of other minds; you 
escape the beaten track; you escape waste. 
When the moments of comfortable, usable time 
are like diamonds to you; you do not fritter 
them away. Values get readjusted. So much 
that fretted life becomes trivial; so much that 
seemed trivial looms large. You have the use 
of all of yourself; you are not diluted. You 
need not be a mere tincture of something; you 
can become an extract. You dip into the 
deeper wave. 


Work May Restore You 


The thing, too, is retroactive. Often com- 
plete bodily restoration comes as a direct result 
of doing work one was humanly sure was im- 
possible. A young woman with dislocated 
vertebrae undertook a job in a press clipping 
bureau that kept her sitting at a frame all day, 
steadily lifting her arms, lifting her entire 
trunk with each upward movement. She 
fainted so often, the first few weeks, that she 
was docked almost her entire pay for absence 
from her frame. But she kept on with a do-or- 
die persistence, with the result that she was 
completely restored to soundness. Nothing 
magical about it; just the effect of forcing her 
body into a form of exercise that adjusted the 
vertebrae. 

The hospitals record any number of cases 
where frail young women have become strong 
and robust from the training. The regular 
exercise, diet, duties—the mind fixed on others’ 
woes—work their beneficent way in people 
who have been too inactive for health. Inva- 
lids, unable to walk, have been roused by the 
shock of good news or bad to immediate use 
of limbs long consigned to inertness. This is 
perfectly scientific. The mind is freed of 
Tepressions and inhibitions, and the body 
responds to the other suggestion. An all- 
absorbing work often does the same thing for 
one. The thing you feature grows: feature 
your defect, and it will gain power with you; 
feature your work, and it will gain power over 
the defect. 

About the time we entered the world war, 
a certain western librarian was told by her 
physician that she had a cancer, but she had 
made all her arrangements to go to the front 
and personally see that the correct reading 
matter reached the boys. 

“How long can I live?” she asked. 

The doctor gave her a year. 

She took her year and went to the front 
with it, and did the noblest order of work before 
she went grandly out of life, leaving a path 
shining like a silver wake at sea. ‘ 

W hen President Harper of Chicago Univer- 
sity, in the midst of tremendous industry, was 
told he had a malady that would give him but 
ye more years to live, he turned quietly to his 
ear made careful selection from his un- 
ee ed work of that which che deemed most 
important, then embedded his waning fires in 
it to the last spark. . . 

Well, we all have but a limited time to live. 
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SIX-ROOM HOUSE No. 610 
Designed for Service Dept., American Face Brick Association 

This is one of the ninety-six designs in “Face 
Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 
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Homes of Lasting 
Satisfaction 


For the home-builder who seeks a house 
that will be beautiful when completed and 
grow more charming with age; that will 
be as staunch in the days of his grandchil- 
dren as in his own time; that will require 
no repairs and but a minimum of upkeep; 
that will save in insurance rates and fuel 
bills—in short, for the home-builder who 
seeks the utmost of beauty and durability 
at the greatest ultimate economy, Face 
Brick has an interesting story. It is told in 
detail in “The Story of Brick.” For your 
copy, address American Face Brick Asso- 
ciation,1'729 Peoples Life Bldg.,Chicago, Ill. 












































Send for these booklets 


“The Si of Brick” is an attractive booklet 
with beautiful illustrations of modern homes, and 
discusses such matters as Comparative Costs, Basic 
Requirements in Building, The Extravagance o 
Cheapness, and kindred subjects. Sent free. 





‘We can supply complete working drawings at 
nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” contains fifty designs of 
Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, represent- 
ing a wide variety of architectural styles and in- 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” terior arrangements. The houses were selected 
embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bungalows and from350designs submitted in a nation-wide Archi- 
small houses. These houses are unusual and dis- tectural Competition. Sent for 50 cents. We also 
tinctive in design, ecor.omical to build, and con- distribute complete working drawings for these 
venient in floor plan. ‘‘Face Brick Bungalow and houses at nominal cost. ; 
Small House Plans” are issued in four booklets, “Orienting the House” is an illustrated booklet, 
showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, with a sun dial chart and explanation for placing 
6-room houses and 7 to 8-room houses. The entire the house with reference to light and shade. Sent 
eet for one dollar; any one of the books, 25 cents. for 10 cents. 
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LEARN INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog G2. 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
101 Park Avenue New York City 


6 BRIDGE SCORE PADS, 70,2h§*i £.5, 224: 
covers shipped parcel post prepaid upon receipt of 
$1.00 Send check, money order, stamps, or cash. 


MULSIN BRIDGE PAD CO., Dept. A 
214 Fulton Street New York City 





If you write now for our 1923 Catalogue, we 1923 CATALOGUE 
will send the famous HENDERSON Collec- NOW READY 
tion of seeds—one packet each of Eclipse| Bigger and better than 
Beet, Viroflay Spinach, White Tipped Scar-| ever, the most beautiful 
let Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters,| and complete horticul- 
Henderson’s’_ Brilliant Mixture Poppies,| tural publication of the 
Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. year, a book of 
HOW TO GET THEM 176 pages 

Simply state where you saw this adver- | 16 color pages. Over 1000 
tisement, enclose ten cents for mailing the|}beautiful engravings 
Catalogue, “Everything for the Garden,” and | showing actual results. 
the seeds will be sent without extra charge.|] A mine of valuable 
EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH | gardeninformation. Send 
These tested seeds come inacouponenvelope | today for this helpful 
which,emptied and returned, will be accepted as | guide to a better garden 
a 25-cent cash payment on any order amount- | and the special seed col- 
ing to $1 or more. Don’t delay; write at once. j lection. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


In using advertisements see page 6 


3:5. & 37 
CORTLANDT ST 
NEw YORK City 
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Main Street Gone Wrong 


—DOPE! 


One town of 5000 inhabitants uses more narcotics than all 
the hospitals of New York. That town is matched in every state. 


Hearst’s. INTERNATIONAL 
for February begins pub- 
lishing court-room evidence 
on the dope traffic’s ram- 
ifications and documents 
proving a vast conspiracy. 
Widespread corruption has 
been run to earth. These 
revelations will compel offic- 
ials to act. 


Is There a Temptress In Every Woman’s Heart? 


Vicente Blasco Ibanez’ 
latest novel, The Temp- 
tress, in a tale of two 
continents pictures 
a the immemorial 
% type of woman 
earst's 
International %, who plays ducks 
Magazine, 
119 West goth St , 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 
I accept your 


SPECIAL OFFER 


and enclose $1 for a four 
months’ subscription. (The reg- 
ular price is 35 cents a copy or 
$3 a year.) gh2-23 


Sharpens Knives and Scissors 
in a Jiffy 


No need to put up with dull knives 
and scissors, Just a stroke or two of 
the Premier Sharpener on any knife 
or scissor blade and you have a keen- 
/ @) cutting edge instantly. Does 
/ away with old-fashioned 
whetstone. Sharpens by 
.means of carbonized 
dises, hardened by 
exclusive, se- 
cret proc- 

ess. 


Bo 
Tested and ap- Oo &/, 
proved by Good 
Housekeeping Insti- 
tute. Over a million in 
use. Ask your hardware 
dealer or send direct—50c 
postpaid. Money back if not ~ 
satisfied. Agents and dealers wanted. 


PREMIER MANUFACTURING CO. 


806M East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


America has from 1,000,000 
to 4,000,000 drug addicts. 
Your city is not immune. 
America. uses more dope 
than all the rest of the world 
—and it pays an appalling 
toll of youth in small towns 
and big cities. Read Hears?’s 
INTERNATIONAL for Febru- 
ary and know. 


and drakes with men’s af- 
fairs. The Temptress plumbs 
the secret desire that lodges 
in Helen’s madcap heart. It 
is the novel every one will 
read. Get it frst in the Feb- 


ruary issue. 


[feasts /nternational 


NORMAN HAPGOOD, Editor 


FEBRUARY ISSUE—35 CENTS—OUT NOW 


Fil iri re 


Do away forever with un- 
Sightly, unsanitary garbage, ie 


with its swarms of insects, 
foul odors and disease germs. 


Get Rid of .. 4 
R Wer 


ye 


— 


——— 


Ranz Garbage Destroyer 
takes care of everything—wet 
or dry garbage—all kinds of 
rubbish—without muss or odor 


T 


Easily installed in basement or & 
outdoors. “A child can operate 
it. Lasts a lifetime. 

WRITE FOR BOOK 


ie 
pay ee 
y—sure! 
NEENAH BRASS WORKS 
Dept. 72 Neenah, Wis. 
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The Brake on the Wheel 


The Great Physician has not told us the hoy 
or the day of our going, but it will come soon 
for the longest-lived of us, as time is counted 
What better can any of us do than to take 
serious stock of our activities, earnestly probe 
them for vitality, for real human usefulness, 
then, brushing aside waste, carry on only with 
that which is worth while? 

Many a home woman spends energy on 
dozens of things that project her no whit in the 
way she secretly wishes to go.. She would loye 
a well-ordered house, but she can’t have it and 
do all the other things expected of her, so the 
house has to go. She would love carefully 
trained, groomed, and taught children, but she 
can’t have them and also have time for out. 
side things, so the children just run along, She 
attempts more than any civilized woman on 
earth, and all too often with the result that 
her day is one steady rush from morning till 
night. 

When it’s all summed up, what does it 
amount to? She has just kept up, that is all, 
Kept up with what? Why, with some one els 
who is racing to keep up with some one else, 
Like milling cattle, all going, just going, why 
or whither they’ know not; but some one 
started it, and no one stops it, and what are 
you going to do about it? 

Now, I ask you, is this living in a way to 
recommend itself to the high gods? Nerves 
jar on nerves, minds jar on minds, personali- 
ties jar on personalities, and we have hysteria 
and mental sickness and waste. High-strung, 
sensitive temperaments snap under the tension. 
The race is not to the swift these days, but to 
the phlegmatic, to the unimaginative, to the 
material-minded. What was the old nursery 
rhyme? ‘“How’d she die? She died doing 
this.” 

Oh, it is all wrong! Quiet space, deep still- 
ness, simplicity of plan, and the mind con- 
structively at work: that is your true labora- 
tory. The greatest need in America today isa 
chance at space. Houses are too full of things; 
too many people hurry about in them; too 
many kinds of food are eaten; too many kinds 
of clothes are worn; too many kinds of activity 
are attempted. There’s too much rubbing 
elbows. ‘ 

Every human being should have a quiet 
spot off to himself, his own personal sanctuary, 
a place to run away to when the world 
gets too thick about him. Many men get aa 
approach at this in their offices or workshops. 
A woman rarely gets it. But we all need it, I 
love best to think of Christ alone in his nice, 
clean-smelling carpenter shop with the new 
shavings falling and his thoughts undisturbed. 

. . Perhaps the reason engineers figure s0 
constructively in our world’s chaos is that their 
time is partly spent in the lonely places. Great 
souls, unafraid, come out of solitude. 


The Divine Plan 

No, God never meant us to live all of a heap. 
He made the earth large with bait everywhere. 
He gave us curiosity to send us peering into 
the unknown places. He made it plain by 
every sign that while we were to work in unity 
—in harmony toward the one great end 
development—we were to work as individuals, 
each from his own center out. To know our 
selves—to know what lies within—we must 
have space, space in which to think, and plan, 
and listen; space all alone, uninvaded by any 
other human being. We can’t all run off to the 
desert; we can’t all have even a den to oul 
selves, more’s the pity! But we can accept 
this as the ideal toward which to strive, and 
we can hold our titne inviolate save for wortl- 
while things—things that project real develop- 
ment; and we can refuse the thousand am 
one frittering activities. 

And neither let us take it too hard when we 
are given a chance at time and space throu 
the medium of physical blight, for this may be 
one of the occasions when that which we 
consider our worst enemy becomes our 
friend. 
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The Children’s Amend- 


ment 
(Continued from page 33) 


It is, therefore, evidence of the marvelous 
adaptability and ingenuity of the American 
people, and also of their patience and long 
suffering, that only eight amendments to the 
Constitution have been adopted since the end 
of the 18th century. The first eleven had all 
heen ratified by 1798. From 1804 when the 
manner of choosing the President and Vice- 
President was settled, the text of the instrument 
remained unchanged for sixty-one years, until 
after the Civil War. Then came the three 
Reconstruction Amendments in 1865, ’68, and 
70, followed by an interval of almost forty 
years from 1870 to 1909, without a change in 
the text of the Constitution. 

Between 1909 and 1920, a period of eleven 
years, four amendments were adopted, of 
which the latest, the Nineteenth, makes safe 
the proposed Twentieth in the interest of the 
children. For it changed their mothers and 
their teachers from humble suppliants in their 
behalf to an exceedingly dynamic voting half 
of this nation. 

Because women have votes they have cour- 
age to undertake (with whatever help may be 
forthcoming from the unions, the churches, and 
the National Child Labor Committee) the long, 
long task of promoting, ratifying, and afterward 
saving from nullification or perversion the joint 
resolution for an amendment introduced last 
July by Senator McCormick. 

The intent of this amendment is to confer 
upon Congress a new power without collision 
with, or injury to, any power previously exer- 
cised by Congress; and to reserve to the 
states the powers already theirs with one 
single exception. This is the extremely impor- 
tant clause that the states are to retain their 
power to limit or prohibit the labor of persons 
below the age of 17 years provided they do 
not Jessen any prohibition or limitation im- 
posed by Congress. In plain English, the 
states may go forward as fast as they wish, 
but can not lag behind the standards set by 
Congress. 


N the current criticisms of the proposal to 

amend the Constitution, it is assumed by 
friend and foe that the sole choice lies between 
action by Congress and action by the states. 
Thus adistinguished defender of labor laws, Mr. 
Felix Frankfurter, of the Harvard Law School, in 
the New Republic urges the new voters to rescue 
the toiling children solely through effort con- 
centrated upon the states, while an editorial in 
the same issue predicts: 

“Those who are acquainted with the effects 
of industrial labor upon growing children will 
hot rest content with conditions as they are 
left by the Supreme Court decision. They will 
either work for a constitutional amendment 
which will enable the Federal Government to 
enact laws that are binding, or they will set 
about securing better laws and more effective 
enforcement in the several statesy 

Women purpose, however, to avoid this 
dilemma by doing both. They would amend 
the Constitution and also get better statutes 
and-enforcement in the states. Their method 
s picturesquely illustrated by their encounter 
last year with Governor Miller and the New 
York Legislature in behalf of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act. Governor Miller announced at 
the opening of the New York legislature in 
January, 1922, that he would veto any bill for 
a state appropriation to meet the requirements 
of this act. 
se feteupon a group of 28 New York organ- 
re ng women, known as the Association 
li oper. Towner Act, prevailed upon 
Pi “a uell to introduce at Albany a bill for 
— eg of the Sheppard-Towner Act, 
pe be an appropriation of $75,000 to be 
0 Halla the same amount from the 
a Teasury. This was opposed by Sena- 

avenport, Governor Miller’s spokesman. 
sovernor Miller had signed an appropriation 














From the Sea 


The most delicious fish dishes you ever 

tasted are as near to you as your grocer’s 

shelves. Fresh from the clear, cold waters 

“Good Eating Recipes” of the North Atlantic are caught the 
Write us for this recipe book of Wholesome Cod and Haddock for B& M 
many easy ways to preparewon- Fish Flakes. Perfectly cooked and taste- 
derful ‘dishes with B& M Fish fully seasoned, the juicy flakes of firm 
FREE for the asking. white meat are ready to serve instantly 


in dozens of tempting ways. 


Stop at your grocer’s for B& M Fish 
Fine for Lenten Dishes! Flakes, today, and surprise your family 
with th’s delightful treat. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
94 Wate St. - - Portland, Maine 


AT YOUR GROCER’ 


* 
Ss 
Ask also for 
B & M Paris Sugar Corn 
B & M Deep Sea Lobster 


B & M Codfish Cakes 
B & M Clams and Clam Chowder 








Electric Duplex Kitchenette 
Stove and Toaster, $9.50 
2heats At all good yaa 

e- 





Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 
Heat from hot water poured over dishes in rack dries 
and sterilizes them. Dish towels unnecessary. Lasts 
for years. Saves time and labor. Large 
size $2.75. Medium size $2.50, 
postage paid. See dealers 

or ask for folder. 












) THE PERFECTION 
>DISH DRYER CO. 
Dept. “‘A”, Indianapolis, Ind. 


You want to 
be the best 
cake maker in your 


neighborhood. I can teach you how. If you Make your old kitchen 
will follow my methods you can on your 9 2 
first attempt build a delicious angel food table new with a TEPCO 


cake and many other glade yao that Enameled Steel Top—you can 
\will immediately give you a wondertu [ F. O.B. lay it on yourself. 





reputation. Cleveland 

Your Chance for Profit—?,",°, Po". Cleaned in a jiffy—a damp 
300 cakes, made by my methods, for $3 each. I cloth keeps it spick and span! 
have thousands of letters from thankful women who You will take pride in its spot- 


are making cakes by the lone snowy white beauty 
> = . 


Osborn Cake Making System—™¥ ,™°*"; 


original. You cannot fail with them. They are easy Send your table top size, with 


to learn and you are sure of success the first time, 5— i i i 

Just tear off the coupon, fill it out and mail it in, $4.95 we will ship direct to yoy 

I will send you particulars right away with no ‘i carriage collect. If larger top 

obligation on your part. P ae ps than 28x 43 or 26X47 is required 

e old top * -f 

Mrs. Grace Osborn write for special price. 

Box 322 Bay City, Mich. 

Send me witnout obligation full particulars THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS CO. ae 

about the famvois Osborn Cake System. . Eddy Rd. & Taft Ave., Cleveland, O. oe 
If interested in new table or kitchen cabinet with 

Address. Tepco Top, we will furnish names of manufacturers 
aaa 
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There’s many a good place for bookcases in your home. 
And many happy hours for reading. These specially 
designed bookcases will protect your books, keep off the 
dust which makes books a cate, withstand dampness and 
abuse. Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcases grow, too, 


Low and graceful, the Apartment Sectional is a fa The Globx 


great favorite. Its decorative possibilities are limit- (<° Wernicke Co, | 


less. Ask to see it in all the period designs. Pop- f° Dept. B2 


ularly priced, everywhere! f: i Cincinnati, Ohio | 


The Globe “Wernicke Co. Hour arses send me with | 


CINCINNATI 4" Unusual Decorative Effects 


for Bookcases, 
New York Washington Chicago 
Boston Cleveland ~ St. Louis 
Detroit New Orleans 
Philadelphia 


Name 


Address. 





Nation-wide demand for men and women—Hotels, Clubs, 
Tea Rooms, Restaurants. Past experience unnecessary. 
We train you by mail and help you get a position. Big 
pay—fine living—quick advancement—our methods en- 
dorsed by leading hotels everywhere. Write for Free 
Book—“Your Big Opportunity.” 


+ LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room 2459, Washington, D.C. 





The School Department Announces— 


Beginning with the March ‘issue—you will find the announcements of 
schools and camps in each issue of the year. 


This broadening of our school and camp service has come in response 
to your increasing use of these pages, and we hope that you will now 
find in this all the year round presentation of school and camp advertise- 
ments a greater value than ever before in the solving of those highly impor- 
tant problems as to what school or to what camp you shall send your 
boy or your girl. 


Feel free to write to any of these schools or camps at any time, for 
information and advice regarding their work. In doing this we shall 
always appreciate your mentioning Good Housekeepir g. 


Please remember also that if you are unuble to find in these pages the 
school or camp you are seeking, the assistance of our School Department 
is at your service. 


February 1923 Good Housekeeping 


The Children’s Amend. 
ment 


bill for $125,000 for a swine shelter to be used 
one week in each year during the State Fair at 
Syracuse; and had approved a plan for a twin 
appropriation, in 1923, for a twin swine house 
for use in the same week. A quarter of q 
million dollars for the exhibition and comfort 
of swine one week in the year, but not one cent 
for saving dying mothers and babies, if coopera. 
tion with the Federal Government and the 
other forty-seven states was thereby involved! 

The legislative hearing at Albany on the 
Duell bill brought this contrast into glaring 
light, and Senator Davenport thereupon agreed 
to an appropriation of $168,000 of state taxes 
for mothers and babies, to be administered by 
the State Department of Health, through its 
Bureau of Child Hygiene. But all cooperation 
with Washington and the other states was 
excluded for the fiscal year 1922-23. Why this 
repugnance in New York State to work with 
an Administration of Governor Miller’s own 
Party? Especially, when his declared prin- 
ciples demanded close economy of state taxes, 
why refuse to accept funds available from the 
federal appropriation under the Sheppard- 
Towner Act? 

It does not improve the outlook of a candi- 
date for the governorship of New York to have 
28 organizations of women experienced i 
working together know that swine shelters 
appeal to him more strongly than dying 
mothers and babies. Among the causes of the 
apparent end of Governor Miller’s political 
career may be included the multitude of 
women who scratched their ballots because of 
the Sheppard-Towner Act. 

This is merely one example of the new 
element now active in the field of protective 
legislation for children. First, save the babies’ 
lives, then save life, limb, health, freedom, joy, 
and future good citizenship of the wage-caming 
boys and girls! The previous long failure of 
voting men to develop successful cooperation 
between the Federal Government and the 
states is obviously no reason for despair under 
conditions thus altered by the Nineteenth 
Amendment. 

What the critics who oppose the joint 
resolution ignore is the peaceful revolution of 
1920, when mothers and teachers -acquired 
power over governments both federal and 
local. The energy of thousands of leaders, 
great and small, theretofore devoted to getting 
political equality for women, was released for 
constructive activity in state and nation. This 
energy will express itself. 


OR forty years mothers, teachers, and 
women labor reformers (the latter few in 
number but richly endowed with patience and 
brains) had vainly striven in the industrially 
developed states for effective child labor laws. 
They were animated by compassion for the chil- 
dren whom they saw ruined by tuberculosis, 
mutilated by machines, dwarfed, dulled, and 
deprived of school life. They saw that in the 
absence of the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment the burden of the labor of production, re- 
strained only by forty-eight diverse legislatures 
interpreted by forty-eight diverse state judi- 
ciaries, tends inevitably to shift to the children 
and youth. Long ago they had recognized 
that any constitution, any form of government. 
any court, any theory which robbed children 
of childhood, intelligence, and gay companion 
ship, and made them the prey of industrial 
monotony, threatens the life of the Republic. 
Let us admit that there is always danger of 
nullification by non-enforcement in the states 
and in the nation. Let us say that the r4th 
and 15th amendments, enacted half a century 
ago to assure to the newly emancipated negroes 
their right to life, liberty, and the pursuit ob 
happiness have wrought less good for their 
beneficiaries than was hoped by their advo 
cates. Conceded that after fifty years te 
Ku-Klux ride again, and the Dyer Anti- 
Lynching bill for punishing mob violence 5 
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in the Senate, while the Governor of 
_ appeals to the President for help in 
his effort to safeguard the lives and the rights 
of the people of his state. , 

More than once the courts of last resort in 
state and nation have, by strained interpreta- 
tion, lent color to the charge that the 
Fourteenth Amendment, adopted to safeguard 
slaves newly freed, had become a burden upon 
wage-earning women and children of both 
races throughout the nation. — 

Fully recognizing these grim facts, who 
would venture the statement that these 
amendments have been useless? They have suf- 
fered perverse misinterpretation. But their 
fate in this particular is less likely to befall 
future amendments. The personnel and pow- 
ers of courts will be gradually modified by the 
new voters, and among the judges of the future 


will be competent women. 


THE Children’s Amendment may disappoint 
in some measure our hopes. Like its prede- 
cessors it must be interpreted by judges human 
and fallible. It must be made effective by 
Congress, many of whose members bring to 
Washington the traditions of regions in which 
hearts have been hardened by generations, 
first of chattel slavery, then of wage slavery of 
little boys and girls. 

Certain ancient hypocrisie~ seem, however, 
to have come to an end everywhere after a 
continuous intensive campaign against child 
labor in the states and the nation, lasting 
nearly a quarter of a century and costing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. The man 
on the street begins blinkingly to perceive that 


industry must pay its own way, employing — 
adults at wages fit to support their children in | 
their homes and at school. Few persons still \ 


pretend that children are better off in mills than 
in the streets, as though there were no schools. 

Honest critics of every attempt to protect 
children through the Federal Government fear 
lest a congressional statute may prove worse 
than a dead letter; they foretell that every 
extension of the power of Congress inevitably 


tends to paralyze the energies of the states. 


They dread frustration, the failure of local 
authorities to provide schools. 
critics really think that fewer schools would be 
under construction if the wage-earning boys 
and girls of today, recently returned to work 
by the decision of the Supreme Court, were 
sitting instead on the doorsteps of existing 
schools, or overcrowding schoolrooms in double 
sessions? Never in fifty years of unparalleled 
industrial development without federal inter- 
ference in behalf of the children have New York 
City, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
the textile centers of New England and the 
South built enough schools. 

Still less have the rural states performed 
their primary obvious duty. The cotton fields, 
the beet fields, the cranberry bogs, the berry 
and vegetable fields, the canneries, the small, 
scattered meat, fish, shrimp, and oyster 
packers, have consumed children at will for 
generations, under the acquiescent observation 
of some rural states, and in violation of the 
unenforced statutes of others. 

Several new aids to effective dealing with 
child labor through an amendment followed by 
a valid congressional statute have come into 
being in this first quarter of the twentieth 
7 with the broadening and deepening of 
j emocracy. _ The beneficent possibilities of the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee are 
ae by its achievement of the Sheppard- 
bey law in 1921, and independent citizen- 
ship of women in 1922. Its vast constituency 
= power of effective, simultaneous concen- 
ba upon its measures at Washington and 
r € states promises success to the Twentieth 
Amendment, 
we Federal Children’s Bureau in the 
ag .of Labor, though limited in 

= cme and insufficiently supplied with funds, 
i Mmazingly stimulated emulation among the 
States, and understanding of the collective 


ote of the nation toward that future which is 
Nearnate in the children. 


But do these. 


DECORATIVE LIGHTING 


Wi 


oF 


No Household 


Slave With 


“Cleans as It Polishes’ 
Channell Chemical Co., Chicago 
Toronto London, Paris’ Cape Town 


r The individual design and 
the beautiful Estofado 
Decoration of Riddle Fit- 
mentsset them apart from 
ordinary lighting fixtures. 


The Riddle Fitment Book 


illustrates in full color various 
wall and ceiling fitments, lamps, 
luminors and Vellumesque 
shades. Itis especially interest- 
ing to those intending to build, 
remodel or redecorate. 
with name of dealer, sent on 
request. 


The Edward N. Riddle Co. 
323 Riddle Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


The Riddle Feature Fitment ts an ex- 
ceptional value for small homes and 
apartments. The three stylesillustrat- 
ed range in price from $8 to $16.50. 


Copy, 


SREEES SESH UBER EA AES 


Do You Need 
Money? 


WRITE TO ME NOW 


and I will tell you 

an easy way to 

have more money 
to spend! 


Are you one of the 

thousands who have 

~ : a vital need for more 

money—to properly 

bring up your family—to pay off a mortgage or buy a 

home—to educate your children—to properly clothe your- 

self? We have helped thousands and can help you. Have 

money to spend and a permanent assured income by be- 
coming our representative and selling our 


World's Star 
Hi Rit 


losiery and XZ 
Underwear 
—to your friends and neighbors. We will show you—as 
| we have shown thousands of others—how to obtain a 
comfortable income and have your own money to spend. 
We’ve Helped More Than 27,000 

Hundreds of our representatives earn from $100 to $250 
each month. Thousands of others have modest but steady 
incomes for part time work. You can do the same. With 
our help you can quickly and easily build a permanent, 
profitable business, 

Complete Line of Hosiery and Underwear 
Write today. We will send you our beautifully illustrated 
catalog showing how easy it is to become a World's Star 

Protected territory—prompt deliveries. 


WORLDS SZ KNITTING @ 
DEPT. 270 Bay CITY. mcm, WY 
We have been in business for 28 years 


Money Maker. 
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~ How to Lengthen Skirts 


HAT’S only one of the things you learn in J. & P. 
Coats Sewing Book for Girls’ Clothes. ‘Doing 
Away with the Home-made Look,” ‘‘Seven Ways of 
Using Remnants,” “Dainty Undermuslins,” “Making 
a Sports Hat,” ‘“‘What to Wear, and When to Wear 

an It,” are some of the helpful 

articles—and every step in 

the sewing is clearly ex- 

plained and _ illustrated. 

Buy from your dealer or 

send ten cents to 


THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 
Dept. 135 

315 Fourth Avenue 
New Yrok City ‘s 

ri 
a $ i 
z ce r i T: ; 
h\., “Mispah” Baby Nipples 
Do not collapse—Prevent much colic 


STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures (Vy) Sample Free to Mothers and Doctors 
everything to outfit babies and A BA Valve (A) prevents vacuum. Inside ribs (B) 


i n ears). Also nur- § BE\ aprevent collapsing when child bites nipple. 
pe el emg ) y Rim is made so nipple cannot be pulled off 


ony Seana aurea See ioe. yy HS\ bottle. Guard your baby’s health. Send no 
oney if not satisfied. Style ; h \ money! We send you a sample nipple free, 
Book sent FREE. Write TODAY. y H;| postpaid on request. Write now to 


Address Depe. 13 t||; fama] ‘THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept.R 
LaneB ANG Sees ini ae NeW York ; i Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sa a 


Keep Painted Woodwork CLEAN 


Clean wooden floors, linoleum, tile, 
marble, concrete, with 


SAPOLIO 


Makes all house- 
cleaning easy. a ORGANS sons 
Large cake. ae 
No waste. sare 


Sole Manufacturers 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Co. 
New York, U. S. A. 








When You Buy a 
Home Site 


(Continued from page 39) 


not in millions of dollars, but in billions. The 
emotional losses to families that have to 
forsake their homes can not be measured 
but they are not slight. These losses have 
been accepted for the most part as if they 
were inevitable. 

In Kansas City we have been trying to make 
the purchase of homes a good investment. 
We have demonstrated, I believe, that by 
proper regulation the permanence and safety 
of the investment can be assured, and the 
emotional values can be enhanced. We 
have proved, I think, that the periodic de- 
struction of residence districts and residence 
values is not necessary; that it is possible to 
have an old residence district that is not ou- 
of-date, and that homes in such a district may 
be worth more, for homes, after a dozen years 
than the day they were bought. 

This is significant, but not mysterious. The 
reason for it is found, briefly, in adequate 
restrictions, suitable development and sur- 
roundings, and a constructive community spirit. 

Very little can be accomplished if the effort 
is haphazard or onfined to individual action, 
It must be planned, and there must be con- 
certed action. Conditions obtaining in the 
past, as I have described them, are due largely 
to the private and selfish use of land under 
practically no control that would insure the 
interest of the community as a whole. 


HERE isa desperate need in every city of ten 

thousand or more for effective city planning, 
and the kind of city planning that means most 
to the individual property owner is not a 
handsome scheme for civic centers—these are 
needed, truly—but a satisfactory scheme of 
zoning which districts property according to 
the uses to which it may be put, and restricts 
it to those uses until the best interests of the 
holders of a majority of the acreage make a 
change imperative after certain prescribed 
periods of time. 

When I began selling lots in that first sub- 
division in the tag-end outskirts of the city, 
I was afraid to suggest my present broad 
building restrictions. I thought nobody would 
buy rigidly restricted lots. It was hard enough, 
I reasoned, to sell them anyhow! 

But I saw what happened to those first 
buyers, and I felt that I was not delivering 
full value to them. The situation had passed 
beyond my control in that subdivision. But 
I proposed to those interested with me that 
we take one hundred acres of land, thoroughly 
improve and beautify it, and obligate ourselves. 
for a period of twenty-five years to sell none of 
it for homes costing less than three thousand 
dollars each, or having lots less than fifty feet 
wide and one hundred and fifty feet deep, with 
a required amount of side free space, controle 
frontage, and other phases then unheard of in 
building restrictions. 

The common plan in the city had been to 
restrict property deed by deed, as the land was 
sold, if there were any restrictions at all. A 
depression in the real estate market often came 
before the tract was all disposed of, and the 
owners would very likely sell the remaining lots 
without restrictions. Those who had already 
bought restricted property might protest, but 
that was all they could do. They had no 
recourse. 

My proposal called for obligating ourselves 
in advance on the whole tract’ My associates 
ridiculed the possibility of success, so I went 
ahead alone. 

As I look back, those first restrictions seem 
extremely mild and incomplete. We go 9 
far now as to restrict certain large tracts m 
two hundred foot lots, varying in depth from 
two hundred to three hundred feet, and limited 
to hoines ranging in minimum cost from ten to 
fifty thousand dollars. We limit in many 
details the use to which the land can be put. 
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d that the more restrictions we can 
i ng more cheerfully is the land bought 
by those wishing permanent homes safeguarded 
with respect to the financial and other values. 

At first, as the character of our restrictions 
became more and more elaborate, we were 
occasionally accused of transgressing upon 
property rights. It was said that we attempted 
to dictate the family affairs of our purchasers. 
Of course, that was untrue. We simply knew 
come factors that often tend to make property 
a poor investment, and we undertook to prevent 

ir action. 
as 2 we went ahead, some of Kansas City’s 
good but unrestricted residence centers were 
being ruined by the erection of tall flats which 
cut off the air and sunshine from adjoining 
homes; by the crowding of residence and 
business buildings beyond the building line; 
by the misfrontage of residences, throwing the 
rear into the sides or fronts of otherwise 
beautiful homes; and by other dangers frequent 
ina rapidly growing city. And so the pen- 
dulum of public approval swung in the direc- 
tion of adequate restriction. 

Now, it is not easy, but exceedingly impor- 
tant, to decide just what should be within the 
bounds of a certain piece of property, not only 
today, but also twenty-five years from today. 
The class of house as measured by the cost 
is an easy but not too successful guide. Also 
important, although perhaps not so obviously, 
are such matters as architectural design, the 
color scheme, landscape design, distance from 
the street, elevation above the ground level, 
character of outbuildings, location of telephone 
poles, churches, schools, playgrounds, open 
centers for flowers and shrubbery, concealing 
the street car line in parkways, the erection of 
suitable shelters along the line, the decoration 
of the streets with ornamental lights, placing 
neighborhood stores at unobjectionable points, 
selection of the best type of street improve- 
ments for residence streets, the creation of 
civic and local improvement societies suffici- 
ently alert to protect restrictions and to keep 
alive the interest and enthusiasm that exist 
in a real estate addition when it is new. 

A list of a few of the restrictions on a care- 
fully protected subdivision will suggest the 
length to which it is practicable to go in pro- 
tecting the investment. On this property 
every buyer agrees to the following: 


Pree may be prohibited on any 
ot. 

Lots may be used only for private residences 
designed for occupancy by a single family: 
flats and apartment houses can not be erected. 

The cost of the houses to be built must be at 
least a certain amount, specified for each lot. 

We reserve the right to approve the plans, 
color, and elevation of every new house or 
addition thereto. 

The amount of required ground frontage 
and side free space are specified. { 

There are regulations regarding the distance 
houses must be set back from the street, and 
the distance that bay and dormer windows, 
comices, chimneys, trellises, vestibules, and 
porches may project in the front or on the side 
from the main body of the house. 

, Only a certain percentage of each lot can 
*% occupied by buildings and outbuildings. 

The character, location, design, and material 
of the outbuildings that may be erected are 
defined. 

a areas are reserved for houses of 
— architecture, other areas for Colonial 
‘Ypes, and so on, thus giving a harmonious 
stouping of homes in a given area. 

—— outbuildings are permitted in 
ete are very few communities where 
anybody has anything to say regarding the 


Ae paras taee his neighbor builds. Usually 
the nei oa and decorators are at work before 
neighbors know for certain whether the 
‘t Ils one who delights in architectural 


Teaks or color dis i : : 
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Boy Union Suits 
Guaranteed to you! 


3 Big Hanes 
Features 


(1) Hanes Staunch 
Elastic Shoulders fit 
right and have plenty of 
“give” for every motion. 


(2) Hanes Tailored Col- 
larette won’t gap or roll. 
Fits snugly around your neck 
always, and keeps the wind 
out. 


(3)Hanes Closed Crotch 
is cut and stitched in a way 
that really keeps it closed. 





ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


How to Reduce 
your Weight 


OU NEED not carry 


one pound of excess fat, 
You can reduce in a digni- 


i fied, simple wayin the pri- 


vacy of your own home, 
I KNOW you can because 
Ihave reduced 50,000 women § 
from 20 to 85 pounds each; 5 
and what so many others § 
have done YOU can do. 
Don’t reduce by drugs. "lh & 
ruin your health: nor by diet 
gore —you'll look old if you do. §& 
y way is the common sense 
way and you enjoy every step. 


Individual Instruction 

I attribute my marvelous success 
to the fact that I give each woman 
special instructions just for her 
individual case. | build your vitality 
strengthen your heart, and tea 





: teach 
you how to stand, walk and breathe. 


Send height, 
and {. will tell Jon what 
our 


trated booklet. 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 222 





winter union suits with a guarantee! Read it! It 
prove our confidence—the garments will win your 
confidence! ; 

This winter we want you to know what Hanes Union 
Suits for boys mean in comfort, wear and economy. 
Never has such value been offered at such a price! 
Never has such wear been possible at any price! 


Examine Hanes down to the smallest detail. They 
stand the closest mother-inspection just like they stand 
the hardest wear and constant tub-rubs! For, Hanes 
is made to do a great service job—and our guarantee 
says to you that it must! Read the Hanes features in 
this advertisement; realize what they mean! You will 
prove Hanes Underwear is in a class by itself! 


Hanes is made up for 2 to 16 year old youngsters in 
sizes 20 to 34. 2 to 4 year old garments have drop 
seat. Made in full length arms and legs and in knee 
length and short sleeves. 

HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee Hanes Underwear 
absolutely—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee 
to return your money or give you a new garment if any seam 
breaks. 

Hanes winter underwear for men is covered by the 
same broad guarantee that covers the boys’ garments. 
Heavy union suits in two weights and heavy-weight 
shirts and drawers. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with “Hanes” Underwear, 
write us immediately 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


Y wi buy your boy Hanes fleecy-warm, snug-fitting, 
will 


More Absorbent Than Linen 
i Made of soft, strong Kraft 
pulp, emollient — grateful 
to the skin. 


Cheaper Than Laundry Bills | 


Send 25c for big introduc 
tory package—just right for 

f automobile or kitchen use. 
BROWNCO., PORTLAND, ME. 


is 
It is 
cry Fa Fi 
16 years younger 

very much stronger.’ 


1819 Broadway New York 





































































PIQUANT BED SPREADS 


NOVELITE designs are so unusual—bold 
blocks, prim stripes and quaint tufted 
patches in sampler stitch, darning effect and 
many fanciful weaves. 
You may choose them in a deep, rich rose, a 
rare, old blue or a lilting gold, so cheery on 
wintry days and so light and easily washed. 
Tuck-in or cut-out corners, hemmed or scal- 
loped, pillow shams to match. In all wanted 
sizes, $3.50 and up. 


NOVELITE 


REC. US. PAT. OFF 


SPREADS 
MARGRACE MILLS, Inc. 


James F. White & Co., Inc., 54 Worth St., New York 
Selling Agents 










Write today for Novelite 
Style Book and samples of 
fabrics, naming your fa- 
vorite store. No charge. 






* 5 
The KIDDIE TOYLETTE Lightens Mother’s Burden 
The Kiddie Toylette eliminates the unsanitary nursery chair—costs no more—lasts indefi- 
nitely. Easily attached to any standard toilet seat and requires no extra space. Teaches the 
child regular and sanitary habits and best of all—lightens Mother’s burden. Always in place 
ready for use. Physicians recommend it. A home necessity. 

























(2) View of adult seat 
with cover removed, leav- 
ing hinge which held cover 
on seat. The Kiddie Toy- (3) View of Kiddie Toy- _ j 
lette is attached to hinge ette attached to adult (4) View of Kiddie Toy- 
ard toilet seat before at- im Same manner as orig- seat. Folds back same as lette ready for use. Strap 
taching Kiddie Toylette. inal cover. original cover. holds child securely. 


ing and Specialty stores. if nat ebtsinabic'® P)UPLEX SAFETY SEAT CO., infpnt’s Bent. 


your ity, write for prices and literature. *9 Rochester, N. Y. 




















(1) View showing stand- 













For the mother-to-be 
and the baby-to-come 


Prospective mothers can have a course of instruction that should 
insure both health and happiness for both mother and child. Written 
by Dr. Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, for six years associated with 
Dr. Holt of the Babies’ Hospital in New York. Arranged in pamphlet 
form, to be sent month by month for seven months. Mailed in plain 
envelopes. Send only 50c in stamps, your name and address, and the 
date when you expect your baby. Address 


Health and Happiness Club 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


110 West 40th Street New York 
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When You Buy a 
Home Site 


any in the block, yet it may be so ugly or may 
so clash in color with its neighbors that nobody 
will want to live in sight of it. The people 
on either side may have to take a considerable 
loss on that account. 

I have mentioned that formerly building 
restrictions were imposed deed by deed. Qne 
result was that they ran out at different times: 
further, there was no satisfactory way of 
renewing them. Now the permanence of 
restrictions is all-important, and we designed a 
new type. They extend over definite periods of 
twenty-five years each, and are automatically 
self-renewing for periods of twenty years each, 
unless at least five years prior to each expiration 
period, the owners of a majority of the net 
acreage execute and properly record an agree- 
ment releasing the land from the restrictionsat 
the end of the period. It is not easy to get 
such releases unless the change is clearly to 
the interest of a majority of the property 
owners. 

What I have been saying applies particularly 
to property which has not yet been built up. 
But the tendency is toward making these 
principles retroactive, so that early develop- 
ments which become obnoxious to the general 
welfare in view of later growth may be re- 
moved without compensation to the owners. 

The United States Supreme Court in a lo: 
Angeles case ruled that a brickyard which had 
been in operation for a number of years could 
be excluded from a residence district that had 
been built up around it. The owners of the 
yard contended that its value would be greatly 
reduced if placed elsewhere, but the Court held 
their interests less important than those of the 
majority. 

A similar case had to do with a long-estab- 
lished livery stable in Little Rock, Arkansas. 
A residence district had grown up around it, 
and it was ruled out and no compensation 
allowed the owner. —’ it not simple justice 
that an early brickyard or stable should not 
condemn forever a whole region to undesirable 
property? 

The kind of structures permitted in a district, 
then, bears directly on the permanence and 
safety of the home investment. So, too, do 
the improvements. 


HEN we were starting, I was timid about 
going too deeply into improvements be- 
fore we started to sell. It was, I felt, a specu 
lation that might not be justified by the return 
to us. I was afraid, for example, to suggest 
the rigid establishment of grades; now I never 
sell property without including the cost ot 
completed street and other improvements. 
At the start, everybody insisted on alleys; 
now we do not permit an alley to be platted 
on our property. In the beginning I did not 
think we could afford to set aside the low and 
broken lands for parks and boulevards; now 
we pay enormous prices for them for that 
purpose. I used to feel that a road must be 
the shortest distance between two points; now 
the longer I can make it, with curves, the more 
trees I can preserve by winding the drive, the 
more rocky ledges I can have along the way, 
the more [ find it appeals. ce, 
If at the start many improvements whic! 
we now include before we put the properly 
on the market at all had been suggested to 
me, I should have thought them chimerical. 
But I have since found that it is difficult 
to do anything to improve or beautify o 
render permanent the values in a residence 
district without increasing values more than 
enough to pay the cost of the improvements. 
The streets have an important bearing on the 
investment value of the home. They are the 
basis of civic life and comprise from 22 percea! 
to 40 percent of the whole land area within the 
average city limits. Their improvement 4 
maintenance, taken together with the value9 
the land, create by far the largest mumicr 
pal investment and expense. It has bees 
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estimated that the streets and their improve- 
ments in New York City alone equal quite a 
large percentage of the value of all farm lands 
i ountry. 

= Seon plan is to standardize streets; 
that is, to make all pavements the same width, 
and all improvements identical, with few 
exceptions. Generally the quiet residence 
streets, with a few vehicles a day, contain 
almost as much land and improvement as the 
most congested streets of the city. Slight 
attention is paid to grades and contours, with 
the result of immense expense in street building 
and in handling drainage. Residence districts 
so treated become monotonous. They lose 
individuality, natural beauty, and charm. : 

The standardized street is an easy solution, 
because one or two sets of specifications can 
be made to answer all purposes, but it is 
inelastic, wasteful, and absolutely fails to 
fulfil the real purpose of a street plan. 

There is not a city of ten thousand or more 
population in the United States but has 
wasted thousands or millions of dollars and 
street area in sidewalks and paving of un- 
necessary width. An extra six inches or one 
foot of unneeded walk and three to ten feet of 
unneeded paving on minor residence streets 
are no small items in themselves, and an 
appalling sum in a city as a whole, increasing 
the cost of city property without increasing its 


value. 


FoR years we laid paving thirty feet wide on 
local residence streets. That is not quite 
wide enough for four lines of vehicles and 
about six feet wider than necessary for three 
lines. In recent years we have built about 
twenty miles of minor residence streets with 
either eighteen or twenty-four foot paving, 
and we have never had an objection or lost a 
sale on that account. On the contrary, many 
purchasers prefer the narrower, more eco- 
nomical paving. It lessens noise and dust, 
causes less radiation of heat, is safer for chil- 
dren, costs less to maintain, discourages traffic, 
and affords wider grass spaces in the parking 
and more opportunities for street tree growth. 
This alone saves several thousand dollars in 
every mile of paving on local residence streets. 
On purely residence streets we have done 
less and less grading, making them steeper and 
steeper, to the pleasure of people living on 
them: the plan discourages through traffic. On 
many of these streets we are laying sidewalks 
only on the one side most convenient for coming 
and going to the car Jine, saving half of the 
sidewalk construction. Occasionally on very 
minor streets we omit the sidewalk entirely. 
In many places we have greatly reduced the 
cost, and avoided too many inharmonious 
stretches of paving, by replacing the most 
unimportant streets by pedestrian ways eight 
to twelve feet wide, bordered with a privet 
hedge or stone walls. 

There are other elements than the physical 
which also tend to enhance values and to make 
the purchase of a home a good investment. 
One of these, intangible and therefore too 
seldom considered, is of very great importance. 
This may be called residential morale. It 
is the attitude of the people of the community 
toward the community welfare. It is expressed 
in their willingness to take part in an organized 
efiort to preserve values and good residential 
surroundings in the district. 

One or two owners of relatively small 
tracts can do comparatively little, unsupported, 
'o protect and increase values. In many 
Places there is no organized effort to foster 
the community residential morale. Without 
it, no home is quite so good an investment as 
it should be, nor is the family life given the 
Protection it deserves. 

Communities generally suffer from the fact 
that everybody’s business is nobody’s business 
; 4S soon as the developer has sold out. For 
fear of giving personal offense, a neighbor will 
often see a restriction violated near by without 
remonstrance. We organize local mainten- 
ance associations. Neighbors are selected to 
Tepresent the entire community, with full 
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Better Babies 


All baby’s future depends on your care to- 
day. Healthy, happy babies make strong 
men and women, fit to fight life’s battles, as 
you want yours to become. 

Medical authorities, experienced nurses, 
always recommend Rubens Infant Shirt be- 
cause of its double-thickness-across-the-chest. 
Protect baby at this vital point against 
coughs and colds, the chills and drafts you 
would not notice yourself, but which may be 
deadly to baby’s delicate organism. 


Comfort for baby— 
Convenience for mother 
Rubens Infant Shirt always fits snugly the growing 
body. Easier for you to put on and take off. Slips 
on and off like a coat. Fastens with adjustable safety 
pin. No tapes or buttons to worry you or fret baby 
at the dressing hour. 


31 years of leadership 


There is only one Rubens. Always look for the 
word ‘‘Rubens” on the infant shirts you buy. Knitted 
in 12 fine soft materials, all sizes, birth to 4 years. 

If any store can’t supply you, write us direct. 






No Buttons No Trouble 
Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. 
Pat. OF. 





ie RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
FO} mF 358 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
) 
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oe all Arrowhead Hosiery, ‘‘ Pocahontas” is built 


for service—and style. 


It is the finest grade silk, of course. It has 21-inch 
boot carrying the silk well upon the knee. The top 
is made of highest grade mercerized yarn, with ravel- 
stop. The heel and toe and double sole are also made 
of high grade mercerized wear-defying yarn. 

Colors: Black, cordovan, tan, white, silver, nude 
navy,steel. Arrowhead Hosiery is made forall the family 
“Pocahontas” Silk for Women 
“Red Wing” Silk Clocked 


Richmond Hosiery Mills, Established 1896 
Chattanooga, Tenn. - - 350 Broadway, New York City 











In using advertisements see page 6 175 
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CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
FROM THE THREE STAFFS’ OF LIFE 


TOGETHER WITH PHOSPHATE LEAVENING, 
CORN SUGAR AND SALT 


®y THE FISHBACK CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, EKANSAS CITY MO,” 
; USA.” ‘ nig 


VIRGINIA SWEET self-raising 


pancake flour is known by consum- 


ers and dealers, the latter gladly 
vouching for it, as a product which 
has gained the exceptional favor of 
always being satisfactory. 

Hardly any other food gives more 
value for the money than does 
Virginia Sweet in pancakes, waffles 
or mufhns. 


* THE FISHBACK CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 


If your grocer does not have Virginia Sweet, send 15 cents 
in coin or stamps and we will send you a package containing 
a pound and a guarter. Please give your grocer’s address. 
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When You Buy a 


Home Site 


responsibility for the period of their office to 
observe all the many little things that help to 
preserve desirable home surroundings and 
property values. We have never had any one 
elected who refused to serve. 

In addition to the matters I have mentioned 
any number of community activities are 
fostered. In some of them nearly everybody 
participates. The result of participation js 
to identify the individuals more closely with 
thecommunity, to make them better acquainted 
with one another, and to guarantee that when 
common action is required on any question 
affecting property interests, the spirit of cooper- 
ation will be present. 

My experience has been in a residential 
development in which the total cost of land 
and its development and the homes already 
erected is more than twenty-five million 
dollars. I know as a result of it that the 
purchase of a home can be made a good 
permanent investment, and the sentimental 
and civic considerations of home-owning can 
be enhanced. But we have to remember that 
in the last fifty years cities have undergone 
more change than they did in the previous 
two thousand years, due to changes in the 
mode of living, the growth and change in 
character of traffic, the development in the 
size and kind of transportation units, and the 
extension of cities over wider areas than ever 
before. 

This means that in the future, at least as 
far as residence districts are concerned, cities 
must be built according to carefully studied 
plans. The economic, civic, and moral loss 
is far too great when they are permitted, as in 
the past, to sprawl. 


The Part Woodwork Plays 


in Decoration 
(Continued from page 41) 


been devoted to this subject, that in most 
sections of the country you will find mills 
which are producing so-called “stock patterns” 
which will meet every requirement of the simple 
house, providing a wise and tasteful choice 
is made. 

In the simple house, it is more difficult to 
draw a distinction between the different styles 
and periods of decoration than in the more 
elaborately decorated “period” interiors, but 
if your house is early English in feeling, you 
will want heavier casings, doors with small 
panels, and even simple paneling of wood upon 
the walls. The windows would be casements. 
The wood should be oak and stained, rather 
than painted.’ The walls; may be painted or 
paneled such as we see in the picture at the 
bottom of page 40, or if of the very early period, 
plain plaster. 

If your house is Colonial or English 18th 
century, the doors and casings will be flatter 
and more delicately molded. The doors them- 
selves will be of five or six panels; the win- 
dows, double hung and divided into small 
panes by muntins. The woodwork will more 
likely be painted, and may be of white-wood, 
if expense is paramount, or birch, which takes 
the paint better. The walls may be papered, 
painted or paneled. : 

If your house is Italian, your casings may 
be reduced as much as possible to give greatet 
effect to the plain, rough, plastered walls. The 
doors will be rather heavy with small, heavily 
molded panels. The wood will be oak oF 
walnut stained, although charming effects 
may be obtained by brightly painted doors 
and woodwork. The windows will be case 
ments, divided into horizontal panes. The 
walls almost without exception of rough 
plaster. 

As a rule, in all styles, the treatment of the 
casing of the windows should be the same as 
the doors, except that the window casing 
usually finishes on what is called a stool and 
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Cross-sections of simple casings and 
of accompanying stools and aprons 


The Part Woodwork Plays | 


in Decoration 


apron, which forms the bottom of the window 
opening. It is, in fact, the windows which 
connect the interior of the house with the 
exterior more than any other feature, and it 
js in them that the necessity of treating the 
interior scheme of decoration in its proper 
relationship to the exterior is most apparent. 

Mantels are really only casings for fireplace 
openings and follow in their design the style 
and period of the rest of the interior. 

Picture moldings come in many patterns, 
and except for their practical use in hanging 
pictures should be chosen to fit in character 
with the rest of the woodwork and should be 
placed with regard to how much value one 
wishes to give to the division between walls 
and ceilings. A dark-painted picture molding 
placed close to the ceiling will help to add the 
appearance of height to a low room, and a 
picture molding placed low down on the wall 
leaving a sort of frieze or border between it 
and the ceiling will help to lower a room which 
seems too high. In a simple Italian interior 
with plain plaster walls there would probably 
be no picture molding needed. 

One of the things often demanded by women 
is woodwork which does not collect dust and 
is therefore easy to care for. 

In the first doorway illustrated you will see 
that the casing is merely a plain board with 
the inner edge beveled off and the outer edge 
formed of a simple molding which covers the 
plaster joint, and finishes at the bottom on a 
plinth block which receives the baseboard 
with its top molding. This is a goed simple 
Colonial type of woodwork molded enough 
to embellish the opening and yet giving very 
little chance for dust, and for joints to open 
and crack. The door itself is a simple Colonial 
six-panel pattern. The window has the same 
casing as the door with the stool and apron 
mentioned above. Taken together they make 
a very good trim for the usual colonial farm- 
house type of house. 

In general you will find that moldings with 
flat surfaces or easy flowing curves and without 
deep indentations are easier to keep clean than 
those with the deeper cut curves, and there are 
plenty of moldings which will meet the 
architect’s approval as beautiful and still be 
desirable from the point of view of the house- 
keeper. 

The moldings around the panels of the doors 
should be particularly thought of—but as I 
have said there are stock doors which have 
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ike Snowflakes 


In their texture— 
Like nut meats in their taste 


Puffed Grains—grains puffed to bubbles—are the most enticing 
grain foods in existence. 

Thin, crisp, toasted—as flimsy as snowflakes, as flavory as nuts. 
They are food confections. 

The grains are puffed to 8 times normal size. 


But a scientist’s creation 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice were invented 
And his object was to make whole grains 


But remember this. 
by Prof. Anderson. 
wholly disgestible. 

The grains are fascinating tidbits, but they mean far more than 
that. Every food cell is exploded—over 125 million in every kernel. 

That’s the reason for this process, where the grains are shot from 
guns, Every granule is fitted to digest. Every atom feeds. 


The ideal foods 


These are the ideal grain foods. Children revel in them. Every 
serving means whole-grain nutrition. Serve them morning, noon and 
night, in every way you can. You know of nothing else in wheat or 
rice food that surpasses these. 


*Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


Puffed Wheat in milk is the ideal bedtime dish. 
It is practically complete food, supplying 16 needed 
elements. It is rich in minerals. It is easy to digest. 
If you believe in whole-grain diet, serve Puffed 
Wheat in plenty. It makes whole grains delightful. 
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aACUPRME 


Non-Electric Vacuum Cleaner 


Costs Nothing to Operate 


If you have not yet seen the wonderful 
Vacuette in action, taking dust and dirt out 
of rugs and carpets, making them actually 
glow withcleanliness,don’t wait any longer. 


It costs nothing to see how this remarkable 

vacuum cleaner keeps the home really clean and 

how it saves time and work forthe housewife. Ask 
for a free demonstration in your own home. 


“ 


More than a quarter of a million women have discarded old 
fashioned methods for cleaning their rugs and carpets. As they 
have found, so you will find that the Vacuette takes a load of work 
from your shoulders, gives you time for social duties, shopping 
and entertainments and costs nothing for operation and up- 
keep. You will no longer have a dread of the weekly clean- 
ing day because, with the Vacuette, you will always main- 
tain a cleanly, sanitary home with practically no effort. 
. Look i *phone book for Vacuette, 
D o This Today—t: name ander which local distributors 
are listed. If you don’t find a representative in your locality, write 
to us and we’ll arrange for the free demonstration. 

Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 

* The SCOTT & FETZERCO. Dept.42 Cleveland,O. 


Also Manufactured in Canada | %& Endorsed by 


House- 
by VACUETTES, Ltd. keeping and 


Miller Building Modern 
48 York St.,Toronto 7 Priscilla 


' 


Without Cost to You 
Menus and Recipes for a Year! 


Good Housekeeping Institute has prepared a gift for 
you that will solve your cookery problems for a whole 
year! A week’s menus are given for each month, using 
the fruits, vegetables and meats that are in season. The 
popularity of Good Housekeeping’s first book of Recipes 
demanded the publication of this second book of all 
new recipes. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S 


Book of Menus, Recipes 
and Household Discoveries 


252 Seasonal Menus 
\ 456 New Recipes 
N 53 Meat Dishes 
\ 15 Egg Dishes 
Coed a 66 Desserts, etc. 


Housekeeping me and : " 
Dept. A223 |S. 95 Household Discoveries 
119 W. 40th St., ae 
New York, N. Y. mi Send us the subscription of a friend to 
Enclosed find Good Housekeeping and we will send 
(insert amount of your “s you a copy of this valuable book 
remittance) for which send without charge. The subscription 
page Sg mca meee _ year \. must be other than your own. 
ds whose names anc : apt: . . os 
addresses are on the attached Send remittance at the rate of 
slip. Send Good Housekeeping’s ».$3.00 per subscription (Canada 
Book of Recipes, Menus, and House- N.50c extra, Foreign $1.00 ex- 
hold Discoveries to 


Beverages 

Breads 

Cakes 

Cheese Dishes 

Cookies 

Cold Desserts 

Hot Desserts 

Egg Dishes 

Fish 

Fruit Combinations 

Frozen Dishes 

Hors D’Oeuvres 

Jams, Jellies, 
Marmalades 

Meat Dishes 

Pickles and Relishes 

Pies 

Salad Dressings 

Salads 

Sauces 

Soups 

Vegetables 


Name 


abies This Book is not for Sale! 


February 1923 Good Housekeeping 





The Part Woodwork Play, 
in Decoration 


simple and pleasing moldings if you go to the 
right manufacturer. 


A baseboard five or six inches high with): 


simple “crowning” molding will be sufficient 
to give the effect of support to the walls and 
the addition of a “shoe molding” at the bottom, 
against the floor will cover any shri 
between the base and the floor, and if staing 
to match the floor will avoid the staining of th 
base due to cleaning the floor. 

The architectural value of woodwork js 
important in the decoration of the rooms, anj 
a certain number of moldings may be added 
for decorative effect that are not structurally 
absolutely necessary, but if you understand 
what the structural necessities are, you, your. 
self, are the best judge of how much you wis 
to add for the pleasure of having really beauti. 
ful woodwork. In fact there is hardly any end 
to what you can add to the actually structurally 
necessary woodwork. 

There are built-in cupboards and_ book. 
cases—corner cupboards either with open 
shelves or glass doors—all kinds of wall panel. 
ing from simple moldings nailed to the plaster 
walls as in the Colonial room on page 4o, to 
complete wood paneling for whole rooms, 
besides the many variations of the treatment 
of the fireplace from the simplest mantel with 
a plain shelf to the complicated mantel and 
overmantel of the more ornate periods. 

Woodwork of charm is not nearly so expen- 
sive a problem as most people think. It isa 
good deal a question of planning what you 
want and then figuring out the least expensive 
way to get it. The illustration on page 40 of 
the living room paneled in dark wood is a case 
in point. The design is good, and it gives the 
effect of dignity and age, but by using plain 
cypress boards as a wall covering, and staining 
them a dark walnut color, the effect was 
achieved with a minimum of cost. The ceil- 
ing was rough plastered. 

In the living-room on page 41 in the Italian 
manner, you see a simple and charming adapta 
tion of the Italian treatment. The walls are of 
rough plaster with the woodwork of the open- 
ings relatively unimportant. 


The Principles of 
Color 
(Continued from page 42) 


Probably, if you analyzed closely, you would 
discover certain individuals to be very similar 
to yourself in taste, disposition, etc., while 
others were quite different. The similar 
friends may be roughly divided into two 
groups, those who led you to express yourself 
well, and those who, though interested in kin- 
dred ideas, were individual enough to compel 
you to assert yourself to maintain your position 
in friendly emulation. ‘ 

Using color terms, the monochromatic 
friend is the one who agrees with you, gives you 
comfort and company, but who introduces no 
essentially new idea or element into the ass 
ciation. Monochromatic harmony in_ color 
is found by using varying shades and tints of 
one simple color in the scheme. In a room 
this might consist of a pearl gray for the ceiling 
color, blue paper or paint for the wall color, 
and, if painted, stippled possibly with white 
or a darker blue; white woodwork and curtains, 
with darker blue rugs and overdraperies. 
Such a scheme would become tiresome through 
sameness. 

Your analogous friend is the one whos 
tastes are sufficiently like yours so that, while 
you read somewhat different books, dress 
differently, etc., you enjoy each other’s com 
pany. Your ideas are related, and there 84 
common ground of interest and experiences 
to hold you together. Such a friend gives yo 
always new thoughts and topics to discus. 
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Analogous harmony in color is found by 
using colors relate d to the key color, by reason 
of their lying adjacent to it in the color scale, 
for example: blue, blue-green and _blue- 
violet with the varying tints and shades 
at ay inasmuch as one would not want blue 
in combination with either blue-green or 
blue-violet curtains, a different handling 
becomes necessary. The scheme might be: 
ceiling, an oyster gray; walls, a warm gray 
(neutral colors against which to play our 
principal tones); rugs, a dark blue; over- 
draperies in figured cretonne with blue as 
the principal color and other tones in warm 
gray, blue-green, and violet. This room will 
be much more interesting than the monochro- 
matic scheme, but there is room for consid- 
erable improvement. 

Complementary harmony presents both the 
greatest opportunity and the most difficult 
roblem to handle correctly. The comple- 
ment of anything, color or personality, is the 
element necessary to make it a complete whole. 
In color, the complement is always found 
directly opposite the color considered; for 
example, red and green; blue and orange; 
yellow and violet. Each complement causes 
the other to appear most brilliant and 
intense. 

In considering the human side of it, once 
more; certain friendships and acquaintances 
are specially stimulating and refreshing. Such 
relationships are nearly always found in oppo- 
sites. The one nature never contains just 
the same elements as your own, but must be 
distinguished through having many qualities 
needed to round out your personality. How 
often has an artist, composer, or writer im- 
puted much of his success to the inspiration 
of his wife, mother, or friend? There is always 
danger in decoration, however, in the indis- 
criminate combining of such intense qualities. 
But, while no hard and fast rule can be 
evolved, the following somewhat crude illus- 
tration may help throw some light upon the 
subject. 


Distribution of Color 

Imagine, if you can, the combined intensi- 
ties of all the colors in a room, and let us refer 
to that as one hundred percent regardless of 
whether the room is in intense or quite low 
color. The desired decorative scheme will 
have a keynote or dominant color which will 
be related to its complementary color, its re- 
lated hues, shades and tints, in the ratio of 
something like sixty percent and forty per- 
cent. Remember that these figures are relative 
and the ratio of sixty-forty is the same, 
whether we refer to inches, feet, yards, miles, 
time, or intensity and value of colors. 

Our individual taste enters here. Suppose 
the room is to be the blue-orange combination. 
We may consult our desires and tastes and 
decide how much blue is wanted in this room. 
This settled, the relative amount of the com- 
plementary orange group is automatically 
limited. 

It has already been indicated that we may 
use our sixty percent of color in two ways: 
We may dilute it, as the artist does his water 
color wash, and spread our color over the entire 
wall, or we may conserve it, use a neutral wall 
color and make bolder strokes, using color in 
draperies, pillows, upholstery, etc. Whichever 
method you follow, let it not be melodramatic, 

ut, as Hamlet instructed the players to speak 
their message gently, so let your color appeal 
to the senses, rather than overpower one by 
eas to cry aloud, “I am a blue room, blue, 
kv weal Rather, as in the photograph, 

Ch shows a room of analogous harmony, with 
oyster gray ceiling, warm, gray walls, and blue 
Tugs, make the curtains of a changeable blue- 
= and then add the complementary color 
scheme by having the cretonne slip-covers in 
a blue-orange combination (not over forty 
een Mm mass area), which immediately gives 
ps € and charm. By keeping the brighter 
: t within the limits of forty percent, it does 

ot glare or “fight.” 


They are accomplishing wonders 
with Common Brick. 
Common Brick plus the Architect’s 
skill and the Mason’s trowel have 
so decidedly reduced first cost, that sible 
now the average man with the aver- 


home of elegance and beauty. 





gives a distinctive finish to Vanitie curtains, 
which are not commonly found in stores Material 
of high grade, which launders well. Priced low. 


Hemstitched Duteh curtains of crossbar men $ 90 Mo. 

check Swiss muslin. With valance. Headed 29 | 7 inspectresses "  QOur method of 
ready to hang. 2% yds. long. l | 75 Mo. practical training 
A pair, only | | tAsst. Moseuys covers every de- 


Hemstitched ruffled curtains of crossbar 
Swiss. 2% yds. long. $939 


A pair, only 


Ruffled curtains of 
high-grade marquis ly. We pay postage. 
= Sa > Seame Samples sent on re- 
remstitched. ceipt of 4c postage. || 
The pair, only $ it | 
Hemstitched sash cur- 
tains of crossbar 
Swiss, 36 inches 
long. Full width, 
Headed ready to hang. 
The pair, only Providence, R.1 









"Your Next Home’ 
for 


10¢ 


Send ten cents and get this won- 
derful book of photographs and 
floor plans. In it you will find 
“your next home.’’ Init you will 
learn the wonders accomplished 
with Common Brick. 


This book illustrates 60 beauti- 
ful homes—60 homes designed 
by leading architects, especially to 
Produce delightful effects with 
Common Brick and show you 
real economy. 





The 
Hiawatha 





Every one of these 60 12% 
have been built and lived : 


Write today—don't aelay. 


Beautiful and Better Homes 


Within Your Reach--AoOw 


He may even have that spacious 
home he has aspired to own. 

The economy and artistic use of 
Common Brick have made this pos- 
have brought your dream 
home within your own income. 

Just10cwill provethesestatements. 
Send for “Your Next Home” today. 


Just plain 





income may have that brick 


The Common Brick Industry of America 


2152 Cleveland Discount Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


NEWS DEALERS AND BOOKSELLERS—WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER 











Your 


Decorate Walls 


With FRENCH SCENIC PAPERS 
Which are in effect beautiful mural paintings 
Ask your Decorator to show you the newest collection 
of J. Zuber & Cie, Desfosse & Karth and Isidore Leroy 
& Cie, famous French creators and manufacturers. 
If your decorator cannot supply you, 
write for Illustrated Booklet “B” 
A.L. DIAMENT & CO., 101 Park Ave., N. Y. 


Sole American Agents 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads-Steel Points 


Lyd pane rae 


Ask sour dealer to show 
da 


1h 
Eveccnere OF pkiet 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 
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HUNDREDS OF HOTEL JOBS OPEN 


WANTED OU can fill one of them et 
1 Asst. Man good salary, fine living. List 
Salary "S325 Mo. egg - ats many oe 
jormation to be fillec y our graduates. 
1Onee $125Me. Many with room and meals fur- 
Service $225 Mo, Nished. Field uncrowded, wonder- 
2 Bell Captains ful opportunities for advancement, 
‘a Gnas tere Both men and women can easily 
keepers $125 Mo, ‘Walify in spare time at home. 


3 Linen room Endorsed by Hotel Experts 





Prices 


Handkerchief hemstitching of exquisite fineness 














1 Front Ofiice tail of hotel work 

Cashier $150 Mo. in easily under- 
Many withroomsand Stood _ manner, 
meals. Above is only You can’t help 


partial list. but succeed. 
—= = os oe oe 


Don’t Delay—Act Now 

Hotels everywhere demand our 7 STANDARD BUSINESS 
graduates. Special inducements to feanteas Buffalo, N Y 
Choue-cnreliing sow. Gend today J Send sie tren Beckiea prore 
for booklet and latest Employ- full information about Hote 
ment Bulletin listing positions Operation. and Management 
open. Course—also Employment Bulletin 
STANDARD BUSINESS ,’Name.......60-+ee ee eeee 
TRAINING INST. , 1202 Street...s 
Carlton Court. Buffalo, N.Y. 

Teity. .cccccccccccccccceces 








Orders filled prompt- 















The Vanitie 
Company 


722 Westminster Street 
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*“'T he best value I’ve seen in years” 


“OOK at this re-inforced 
knee, this double heel 
and toe. Even Bobby 

can’t gothrough them! I 
don’t see how they can sell 
them for 35c—they’re bet- 
ter than most 50c stock- 


. ” 
ings. ee 


And Grandma is right. We 
don’t know of any value 
to equal Parker-Knit 
School Stockings. Mothers 
buy them by the dozen 
pairs once they’ve tried 
them. Why not—they 
mean trim, well-cared for 
youngsters and an empty 
mending basket at the 
same time. 
a KB & 


Parker has been making 
nothing but children’s 
stockings for 21 years and 
this 35c school stocking is 
the achievement of experts 
in children’s hose. 

If your dealer cannot supply 


you, send 35c for a sample 
pair, stating size and color. 


PARKER HOSIERY MILL& DYE WORKS, Inc., PORTSMOUTH,VA. 


PA 
SCHOO ING 


Extra double Knee, Heel and Toe 


TO 








The Equal Rights Bjij 


(Continued from page 29) 


the compulsory eight-hour day and mini 
mum wage for women; “immunities or pens) 
ties for sex offenses”—endangering penal 
for seduction and rape which apply to men 
only; and the final and all-embracing cay, 
“and in all other respects” — which mig 
be construed to mean almost anything, 

I have thought it best to recall both the bil 
and the principal objections to it briefly ty 
your mind, even at the risk of repeating my. 
self, for I know how easy it is to get Fusty on 
such subjects, and unless you know what th 
organizations are disagreeing about, it is harde 
than ever to decide which is right. 

At the opening session of the Conventiy 
of the National Woman’s Party Mrs. Belmont 
the President, read the new “Declaration ¢ 
Principles” which the organization has noy 
adopted as its working plan. Miss Alice Pay| 
the Vice-President, pointed out that the thre 
most important planks in it were, first, th 
new standard between husband and wife 
second, the new ideal as to support of wife and 
family; and third, the statement calling for 
equality of opportunity in the economic fel 
between men and women. I wish I had spac 
to quote this declaration in full, but though 
that is impossible, I will show you what seem 
to me some of the “high spots””—either because 
I agree with them, or because I do not. 

“Be it resolved . . . that women shall no 
longer be regarded and shall no longer regard 
themselves as inferior to men, but the equal 
ity of the sexes shall be recognized. . . , 

“That women shall no longer be bared 
from any occupation, but every occupation 
open to men shall be open to women, and 
restrictions upon the hours, conditions, and 
remuneration of labor shall apply alike to both 
sexes.” 

I might as well confess very frankly, Lucy, 
that it never occurred'to me to regard myself 
as inferior to a man, that I have never known 
a woman who did, and that it was news to me 
that any woman did! On the other hand, 
women are certainly different from men, and 


Perfume Your Bath—Soften Hard Water Instantly 


Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath— 
it refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. It imparts 
the softness of rainwater and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. Three sizes: 25c, 
50c and $1. At drug and department stores or by mail. Send 10c for miniature can, 
C. S. Welch Co., Dept. G. H., New York City. 

* TRADE MARK REG. 


BATHASWEET 


I liked what one of the doctors who was 4 
delegate to the convention had to say in this 
regard. 

“Biologically and physiologically there is 4 
difference [between the sexes] . . . It may 
eventually be revealed that each sex has 
fitness for certain kinds of action, not neces 
sarily that women are inferior to men; in fact, 
they may be superior. Woman probably has 
certain mental and physical attributes whic 
eminently fit her for certain work.” 


Protection of Motherhood 


I felt that Dr. O’Malley was absolutely 
right. We can not get away from the funds 
mental biological differences of sex, and she 
might have added that a little girl can not play 
so good a game of baseball as a little boy, not 
because she may not be as skilful an athlete, 
but because her arm is formed differently. She 
might also have added that while paternity 2 
volves no drain at all, maternity involves a vey 
great one, and that if this drain is disregarded, 
we at once establish a menace not only to 
women but to all posterity. This being so, the 
second statement which I have read to yo! 
from the Declaration of Principles seems to m 
fraught with danger, for there are certain occl 





Valentine Party 
suggestions 


The new Dennison Gala Book is just brimming with | 
party ideas for St. Valentine’s, St. Patrick's, the 


PRACTICAL 
HAIR CURLERS 





Patriotic days andthe Easter season. 


The “Making things” series! Six books! Just read 
the titles! Send ten cents each for the ones you 


= Dept.23B Dennison, Framingham, Mass. 


tationers and Dept. Stores also carry them, 


60 cents for all seven— 
Gala Book 

Sealing Wax Art 

Paper Costumes 


Crepe Paper Flowers ( ) 
(>) Paper Rope Weaving ( ) 
() Tablets & Favors (>) 
és Halls, Booths & Auto’s ( ) 


As flexible as ate Go curl 


the hair, long or bobbed, while you 
are dressing, or can be kept on all 
night comfortably. 

Not the slightest danger of injuring 
the finest hair. 

Sold at notion counters. If your 
dealer does not carry them, write 


A:STEINPA G0. 


860 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


pations perfectly suitable for a man to pursue, 
that are intrinsically injurious to a woman. 
On the other hand, standing out among é 
number of declarations which are not of ¥! 
importance to the great majority of womel, 
perhaps, in either one way or another, here art 
some with which it seems to me no intelligest 
person can possibly quarrel or even disagree, 
“That women shall no longer be desi 
equal educational opportunities with men, but 
the same opportunities shall be given to bo 


| sexes in all schools, colleges, and universities 
| which are supported in any way by pl 


fends . i. 
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“That a double moral standard shall no 
Jonger exist, but one shall exist for men and 


worhat the wife shall no longer be considered 
as supported by the husband, but that their 
a ual contribution to the family maintenance 
ognized . «+ -« 

Oe te busband shall no longer own his 
wife’s services, but that these shall belong to 
her as in the case of any free person... 

“That the husband shall no longer own his 
wife’s earnings, but that these shall belong to 
heralone . - - 

“That the husband shall no Jonger own or 
control his wife’s property, but it shall belong 
to her and be controlled by her alone.” 

Inother words, Lucy, that a woman, married 
as well as single, has the same right to economic 
independence as a man, that her service in 
taking care of a house and bringing up children 
has a cash value, and that outside earnings 
are no more her husband’s than his are hers. 

“That the husband shall no longer obtain 
divorce more easily than the wife, but the wife 
shall have the right to obtain divorce on the 
same grounds as the husband... 

“That the father shall no longer have the 

ramount right to the care, custody, and con- 
trol of the child, to determine its education 
and religion, to the guardianship of its estate, 
and the control of its services and earnings, 
but that these rights shall be shared equally 
with the father and mother in the case of all 
children, whether born with or without the 

” 


marriage ceremony 


Mrs. Belmont’s Dinner 

On the evening of the same day when this 
declaration of principles was adopted, Mrs. 
Belmont gave a beautiful dinner to the dele- 
gates at the Willard, and with the kindness 
and cordiality which the organization has 
always shown to me, I was invited and delight- 
fully placed at the speakers’ end, between the 
Reverend Olympia Brown, the aged woman 
who was the first minister of her sex in this 
country, and Dr. Gilette Hayden, a pioneer 
among women dentists and one of the national 
vice-chairmen. The huge table, in the form 
of an open square, was magnificently decorated 
with purple, yellow, and white flowers, the 
party colors; the menu was perfect, and I do 
not think I have ever seen so large a group of 
women who were so uniformly handsome and 
elegantly dressed, while the speeches which 
followed the dinner were of the highest order, 
so far surpassing those usually given on such 
occasions in their display of intellect and lit- 
erary powers that they made a deep impression 
upon me. The first one was given by Mrs. 
Harvey W. Wiley, the wife of the famous 
doctor, and the Chairman of the Homemakers’ 
Council, a woman whose loveliness and 
strength of character are fully reflected in her 
face; and I want to quote it to you rather 
fully, for it was not only one of the finest of the 
Convention, but one of the finest I ever heard 
anywhere. 

“Frankly, it does not seem to me that 
laws can be passed to help in home-making. 
Law can be evoked in home-breaking . . . 
Personally I look upon home-making as a most 
delightful occupation, and I do not make any 
apology for enjoying it. I believe that the 
average home-maker, like the shoemaker of 
old, should stick to her last and not try to 
combine a career with the rearing of children. 
Too much can be said of ‘rights’ and not 
enough of ‘responsibilities’ and ‘obligations.’ 
Reginald Kauffman has said, ‘Women’s rights 
should not make children’s wrongs.’ If home 
s to be a place where strife is shut out and love 
shut in, some one has to make some personal 
sacrifice. Nothing is worth while which is 
hot purchased with a price. If home is to be 
a place where there are little children, there 
must always be self-sacrifice on some one’s 
Part, and the one who makes the home must 
Pay the price yet 
én > pet that children need the closest atten- 
pon dh va mothers for ten or fifteen years, 

at then a mother is more or less free to 
































You'll 
really have 
to see them 


to fully appreciate the unique 
beauty and individuality - of 
Dolly Madison Bed Spreads 
and Sets—so different, so 
quaint, that they appeal at once to 
every lover of the beautiful. You'll 
appreciate too how easily they are 
washed and the fact that they 
require no ironing at all. Dolly 
Madison Bed Spreads are made ina 
variety of colors and shades to har- 
monize with any color combination. 


Ask your dealer for Dolly Madison 


Bed Spreads or write us for name 
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For Every Room 
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in the House 
There is a correct Alabastine 
color - a color te harmonize i 
with rugs and furnishings — for 
every room fn your home. For 
your reception hall Alabastine 
will give a rosy glow of wel- 
come - And all other rooms may 
be made equally expressive of 
their purpose and the taste of 
their occupants. 























Genuine Alabastine comes in 
five pound packages, always 
marked with the cross and cir- 
cle printed in red. It may be 
used over plaster wall board or 
any interior surface. and is sold 
by most stores dealing in paints 
Ask to see the new and beauti- 
ful tiffanized effects of the 
ALABASTINE-OPALINE 
PROCESS or write to 
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For that Healthy, Restful Feeling 


big mere is nothing better than this 
nourishing food drink,—no 
harmful stimulants,—no after effects. 
You may drink as much as you please, 
—beneficial and a body builder. 


Recipe book sent on request 
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The Equal Rights Bil] 


turn her attention to any outside piece of work 
she cares to undertake, with her life icher an, 
better for the contact with little children 
She would make a better politician, becays. 
she would have more patience and a keener 
sense of humor. That she would be a bette 
teacher goes without saying. She would bea 
more thoughtful writer, having had a deeper 
insight into life... 

“Tt has been stated . . . that we are 
‘demanding rights which curtail the liberty 
the happiness, and the privileges of some on 
else.” Whereas we are only asking our ful 
share. We are only asking that in the hom 
the father and mother should be equals, each 
contributing of his best to that home and each 
receiving a just share of the family jp. 
come... 

“Woman has been dependent upon man all 
these thousand years and more for the kind of 
home he was willing to give her. In many 
cases she was obliged to play the part of the 
square peg in the round hole. It can in fair. 
ness be said that not until the twentieth cep. 
tury has it ever occurred to any one to makea 
calculation of the value of the unpaid services 
of the woman in the home. Did you ever 
calculate it? As has been said, ‘Man has found 
in woman the greatest labor-saving device 
ever discovered.’ The time has come when the 
home-maker should find her own value, finan- 
cial, educational, constructive, and social.” 


Speakers for the Blanket Bill 


This speech was followed by many other 
splendid ones, made by the heads of councils, 
representing clergymen, lawyers, doctors, 
nurses, and scientists preeminent in their 
professions. Mrs. Robert Goelet of New York, 
a perfect vision of loveliness in black velvet 
and pearls, brought greetings from the women 
of Italy, her native country. Madame 
Cobina, one of the founders and a prima donna 
with the Monte Carlo Opera Company, sang 
divinely. Miss Emma Gillett, Dean of the 
Washington College of Law, called attention 
to the research work of the National Woman's 
Party, ‘“‘the most important constructive piece 
of work ever undertaken by any group of 
women’—an opinion in which I heartily 
agree with her, for the pamphlets, “How state 
laws discriminate against women,” giving, 
state by state, in brief and concise form, the 
statutes that are to her disadvantage; and the 
more recent compilations, showing which 
states have the best laws, in certain specific 
respects, for women—Oregon on _ divorce, 
Mississippi on guardianship, North Dakota on 
illegitimacy, etc.—seem to me invaluable, and 
should be consulted by women everywhere. 

There were, however, two classes of women 
entirely unrepresented among the speakers— 
women in agriculture and women in industry; 
and since of all classes these two, who work the 
hardest, who often suffer and sometimes die 
because of the severity of their labors, and not 
the highly trained and highly cultured and 
highly educated professional women, are to be 
the first and most vitally affected by improved 
conditions for women, I felt this lack of repre- 
sentation to be a grave omission. I do not 
know whether their absence was due to the 
fact that they were not invited, or that they 
did not wish to come, but either reason would 
seem to me equally lamentable. 

The impressions made upon me by the se 
sions of the Convention of the Consumers 
League which I attended were entirely. differ- 
ent. The speeches which followed their bat- 
quet at Rauschers’ were almost exclusively 00 
the subject of Child Labor, and both Mr. 
Blair and Mrs. Upton, the Democratic and 
Republican National Chairmen, joined witt 
Mrs. Kelley, the Secretary of the Consumers 
League, in backing a Federal Amendment o™ 
this question. : 

The first afternoon session was given over 
to a Work Conference, and the discussion 
centered upon minimum wage—Miss Eliza- 
beth Brandeis, the daughter of Associate 
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of the Supreme Court, one of 
labor has had in this country, 

<elf the Secretary of the Minimum 
s aed in the District of ; Columbia, 
contributing a valuable paper on this subject— 
the eight-hour day, and prohibition of night 
work. An account followed of “How the 
Public Can Help the Woman’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, by 
Mary Anderson, that sweet, strong, and serene 
woman who has worked herself up from the 
humblest surroundings to the position of 
Chief in this great Government Office. Nearly 
all the surveys made in this department, Miss 
Anderson said, “are undertaken at the request 


of state authorities or state organizations,” 


giving as an exampl 


stice Brandeis 
es best friends 


e an investigation just 
completed, conducted simultaneously in eleven 
states. There seems to be no doubt of the 
value of these surveys or of the demand for 
them, but after they are made they are not 
used as much as they should be, for they are 
necessarily bare statements of facts, always 
unadorned, and often dry. If the women’s 
clubs, who are often the very ones to Insist 
that they shall be made, will do their share in 
popularizing them, by helping to put them 
before the general public in more attractive 
form and giving them helpful publicity, a great 
stride will be made. 

“You can help, too,” she went on, smiling, 
“voy women through the country, by reminding 
vour Congressmen from time to time that the 
Woman’s Bureau needs money to do this work 
and other work for you, and suggesting to them 
that we need larger rather than smaller appro- 
priations if we are to help you as much as we 
want to. With more money we can do better 
work and more work.” 

This session was followed by a tea given to 
the delegates by Mary Roberts Rinehart, the 
famous author, who is in thorough sympathy 
with their views; and since she began her own 
wonderful career as a trained nurse and is now 
the wife of a well-known doctor, her opinion 
naturally has a good deal of weight. 


Those Against the Blanket Bill 


The evening session was a conference on 
“What Women Want and Can Not Have 
With Blanket Equality,” Miss Julia Lathrop, 
the former head of the Children’s Bureau, 
presiding, and delegates from fifteen different 
women’s organizations speaking against the 
bill. Florence Kelley is a brilliant speaker, 
amazingly quick and keen; Julia Lathrop, and 
Ethel Smith, the Legislative Secretary of the 
Women’s National Trade Union League, are 
forceful and excellent ones. But aside from 
these, there was no extraordinary display of 
eloquence and polish; there were no elegant 
dresses, no signs of wealth; but every one of 
these women who spoke had some reason, based 
on personal experience, why she did not want 
the blanket bill to pass, and stated it with a 
clearness and a sincerity that—to me, at least— 
were overwhelmingly convincing. I wish you 
could have heard them all, but I am quoting 
to you parts of some that seemed to me 
especially compelling. 

“I am at present employed in’ a mercantile 
establishment and have been so employed for 
several years prior to the enactment of the 
eight-hour day and the minimum wage laws. 
I am, therefore, in a position to realize fully 
just what women in industry will lose through 
blanket equality. I haven’t forgotten the 
hardships of working ten or more hours a day, 
the dread of the Christmas season, when I 
Was required to work from eight A. M. to ten or 
eleven P. M., with such short periods for lunch 
and supper that I had scarcely time to eat, 
and no time for the rest that every muscle in 
my body ached for. Nor have I forgotten the 
struggles of the women with whom I worked, 
uying to get along on_ pitifully inadequate 
Bes. These past conditions are very vivid 
h my mind—so vivid, in fact, that I can’t 
understand why any thinking, wage-earning 
Yio would not oppose any law that would 
én¢ to the return of such conditions.” .. . 

To the public present here tonight I wish 





Wrap sandwiches, cut 
fruit, salads, cake, candies, 
lunches, in Hamersley’s 
Heavy Waxed Paper to 
keep them fresh, sweetand 
tempting. 


5 0 cents 


(Slightly higher in 
the Far West) 


To prevent the absorption 
of odors, inside the refrig- 
erator and out, wrap all 
foods in Hamersley’s 
Heavy Waxed Paper. 
Many other uses pictured 
in booklet which accom- 
panies each roll, 
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'AKE leftovers from your refrigerator with all 
of their flavor and appearance preserved—as 
appetizing as when you put them away— 

How? Just wrap them in Hamersley’s Heavy 
Waxed Paper before you put them away. 

For Hamersley’s preserves the natural moisture 
and flavor of fresh and cooked foods. It keeps out 
foreign odors, dirt and danger. And the refrigerator 
is always free from mingled food odors — sweet 
and clean. 

And so economical—in the roll form “with a cutter 
in the box,” that won't cut your fingers. No loose 
sheets—no waste. Tear off what you need— no more. 

You must try it. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name, address and §0 cents, check, 
money order or stamps, for a full-size roll—postpaid, 
anywhere within the United States, 75 cents else- 
where. 
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25 Park Place New York 
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Here Is The New, Improved 


aaen STAR- Rite 


“rege Electric Waffle Iron 
<a 


A’ brand new model! Beautifully made. 
All-nickel finish; generous, plate-size 
heaters which make perfect waffles every 
timé! Ample cord, handy switch and 
plug. Complete with 10-inch nickeled 
tray. (Canadian price, $11.50) 


_. 


HO doesn’t like waffles? Especially when they 
\ \ are made right at the table and you get ’em 

piping hot just the second they come out of the 
beautiful STAR-Rite Electric Waffle Iron. Here is the 
new way, the quick way, the thoroughly delightful way 
to make waffles. Cook waffles the clean easy way! 
Enjoy your breakfast with your family. Come out 
of the kitchen. You'll be delighted with this brand 
new STAR-Rite Waffle Iron. You'll like its sparkling, 
all-nickel finish, its little tray and the many exclusive 
patented features. It’s a handsome adjunct for your 
buffet and is right at home among your finest silver! 
At Department, Hardware, Electric Stores. Get one! 
Fitzgerald Mfg. Company, Torrington, Conn. Canadian 
branch, 95 King Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 


Ask to see this New 
STAR-Rite Toaster! 


Note its beautiful all-nickel finish, its 
nickel-and-black handles (a brand new 
idea!), its sturdy black turn-knobs. See 
its new way of turning the toast. Here, 
Madam, is the ultimate elec- 

tric toaster. Here, also, is 

the ultimate in low prices! 

It comes complete for only 


(Canadian Price, $6.75) 
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High-Quality, Low-Priced Electrical Things for the Home 
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to say in behalf of my fellow workers that 
before there was a minimum wage jp the 
District of Columbia, women were in the Same 
class as slaves. No one made enough 

to buy the necessities of life. They were in 
the same classes as a hunted animal drivey 
from post to post without food or clothing 
ground down until life itself seemed too great 3 
burden to bear . . . Before the 

wage law went into effect, the wages of stop 
workers ranged from eight to ten dollas , 
week, twelve being the highest. Now, with 
sixteen dollars and fifty cents a week, you can 
readily see what a girl would lose. Sing 
the minimum wage there has been a bette, 
class of employed girls, a better, cleaner t 
than ever before, because they can at less 
get enough to live decently, and are bette 
not only morally but physically than in th 
old days . . 

“Tf such a law passed, saying in effect that 
no legislation should obtain unless it applied 
to both sexes, who should say that maternity 
laws and widows’ pensions should remain op 
the statute books? Do men need matemity 
IGWS? 2s. ; 

“The blanket equality legislation would ti 
men and women together. It would abrogate 
the working woman’s independence, destroy 
her laws, and compel her to accept the ident 
cal methods and policies that men_ have 
whether she liked them or not, whether they 
were feasible or good for her or not, whether 
they were necessary or not. It is just as 
illogical, tyrannical, and reactionary as it 
would have been to force equal suffrage by 
taking the vote away from men. 

“Tt is a significant fact that the eight anda 
half million women in industry, the ones who 
would be most directly affected, are, through 
their organizations, strenuously opposing 
‘blanket legislation.’ It is these women who 
would pay for it, not the successful professional 
woman, the highly-paid office manager, the 
exceptional secretary, but the woman whose 
earnings at best keep her only a little above 
the safety line. Blanket legislation, with its 
inevitable disturbance of minimum wage laws, 
means a heart-sickening thing to the woman 
whose wages are never more than a tiny 
margin above the minimum. The annulment 
of mothers’ pension laws means despair to the 
widow working her best to keep her little 
family together . .. The girl in the 
department store—what does she think of the 
scheme to sweep her rest-chair away with the 
flapping corner of blanket legislation?” 

These are hard facts, Lucy—facts that you 
and I have never been called upon to face out- 
selves, thank God! But shall we refuse to 
face them for the sake of the woman who must? 
Think them over carefully. In January 3 
great Conference of Women in Industry 1s to 
take place here at the call of the Secretary of 
Labor, and the National Woman’s Party at 
the Consumers’ League—as well as maly 
other organizations—will have representatives 
there. I hope what I have written now may 
help you—at least a little—to understand the 
questions that will arise again then. 


The Pan-American Mass 

This is Thanksgiving Day, and I have just 
come home from hearing the Pan-Americal 
Mass given in honor of the representatives 0 
South and Central American countries, one 
of the most famous of annual services here, 
celebrated at St. Patrick’s Church. I do not 
think that any woman who is not herself, 
member of the Roman Church—who & 
indeed, a devoted member of another col 
munion—appreciates the great significance am 
richness of many of its services more than 
do, and I was delighted when Senator W alsh 0 
Montana invited me to go to this one with him. 

It was a beautiful spectacle. For a bloc 
on either side of the church cadets from St 
John’s College stood at attention along M 
sidewalk, and flanked either side of the aw 
ing that stretched from the curb to the steps 
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Inside the church every pillar was wrapped 
with our American flag, while the flags of two 
Pan-American countries, gracefully draped, 
hung from either side of the pillar. The top of 
every pew in the center aisle was surmounted 
by a flag, ours on the pews reserved for the 
members of the Supreme Court, the Senate, 
and the Army and Navy who had been invited, 
the others with those of the Pan-American 
countries; while under each flag was fastened 
the corresponding coat-of-arms. As soon as 
the service had begun, the cadet officers, with 
unsheathed swords, took their places beside 
these pews, standing erect; and at the begin- 
ning and end of the Mass there was a presen- 
tation of arms and “the colors.” Official 
representatives of Roman Catholic countries 
all over the world joined in this celebration, 
with Archbishop Curley presiding and more 
than two hundred priests participating; the 
music, rendered by two choirs, was divinely 
lovely; while the sermon, with Paul’s pride in 
his Roman citizenship, and the privileges and 
responsibilities which it gave him as a test, 
dwelt on the still greater privileges and respon- 
sibilities which the citizens of all American 
countries enjoy, and the thankfulness which 
we should feel for them. 


Counting My Blessings 

I do feel thankful for them—and for many 
other things—increasingly thankful as time 
goes on. I never wake in the morning, for 
instance, without a conscious feeling of thank- 
fulness that I am well, that I can get up and 
work and play as much as I want to, after so 
many years of invalidism when I could do 
nothing at all. I can’t seem to get used to it, 
to take it as a matter of course. I can’t seem 
to take the joy of children as a matter of course 
either, for life’ would not have been worth 
living for me without them—and two tousled 
heads near me, bent close together over some 
rare specimens for their stamp collection, just 
given them by the Serbian Minister, are 
reminding me poignantly at this very minute 
of two other causes for gratitude. Iam thank- 
ful for a home, not merely a crowded, rented 
cubicle, but a dwelling-place where my ances- 
tors have lived before me, and where—I 
hope—my descendants will live after me—a 
house for which I have hemmed the curtains 
and embroidered the towels, and collected the 
books and pictures myself. But most of all, 
this Thanksgiving Day, in view of the way 
in which I have spent so much of the month, 
I am thankful for the men I have known. 
This is such a terribly old-fashioned sentiment 
that I hardly dare give voice to it, but per- 
haps it is time that some one spoke a few words 
in defense of man, who is nowadays rather 
neglected, and I am glad to do it. 

But let us be just. The laws which “discrimi- 
nate against women” were not originally 
framed to do this. They were framed to 
relieve women of responsibility, to defend them 
from a struzgle with conditions which would 
have been hard for them, to shelter and 
protect them. These laws have been abused, of 
course, sadly abused, sometimes; and we have 
certainly outgrown them. Men have been 
slow to admit it—but that again was because 
the fostered woman was their ideal, and they 
could not seem to realize that the fostered 
woman was, in reality, often a hampered or 
persecuted one. Now they are beginning to 
realize this as well as women, and will not 
refuse, I believe, to try to correct the unfair 
laws. Not having led a particularly re- 
stricted or secluded life, I have, of course, 
known some men whose private lives and 
public careers did not fill me with admiration 
and respect, but taking them by and large, I 
have found them decent, kindly, honest, and 
honorable, and there are few whom I have 
known well whom I do not feel the better for 
having known. I have infinite faith in man- 
kind, as well as in womankind. And I am 
supremely thankful that this is so! 

Always affectionately yours, 


“Pom com Pasion Kasper — 
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This Kitchen Designed by Wm Berg, New York City 


Don’t Let Kitchen Work 
Wear You Out 


OU don’t notice the extra steps you take and the 
needless motions you make in your kitchen, because 


you only take them one at a time. 


But—unless you own 


a Hoos1eEr—you walk over two miles a day in the stuffy 


kitchen atmosphere. 


You do much needless stooping 
and reaching. No wonder the average woman is too 


worn out to enjoy her evenings. 


OOSIER 


Will Make Your Work Easy 


When you own a Hoosier you get 
through your work in half the usual 
time. 

You are saved miles of steps each day. 
Needless backaches are eliminated, be- 
cause Hoosier is the one kitchen con- 
venience which adjusts your work-table 
to suit your height. 


There Is No Substitute 
For the HOOSIER 


HoosiER’s most important conveni- 
ences are protected by patents. They 
make Hoosier superior to anything else 
that you could buy or build. 

And because of the tremendous econ- 
omies effected in the Hoosier factory, 
a genuine Hoosier costs much less than 


floor-plan, wall-ele- 

ee , 7 
vations and per- 
spective. Just 
mail the 
coupon. 


any substitute a carpenter or contractor 
might build into your kitchen. 


A HOOSIER 
For Every Home 

No matter what kind of a kitchen-you 
now have—there is a Hoosier to fit it. 

The Hoosier Hicusoy, illustrated in 
this ad was especially created for use in 
the kitchen which is equipped with 
built-in storage cupboards. 


HOOSIER Is Available On 
Such Easy Terms You’ll Never 
Miss the Money 


Let us tell you where you can buy 
the Hoosier on such easy terms you will 
never miss the money. 


Home Builders— 
Get This FREE BOOK Z 


It contains selected plans of model 7 To the 
kitchens submitted in conipetition ae HOOSIER 
by 343 architects and archite- Manufacturing 
tural draughtsmen. Each “ Coassen 

kitchen is shown com- .@ 236 aan y- 
plete with detailed ~@ ray Street, 


Newcastle, Ind.: 

I will appreciate receivin 
7% FREE your book of model 
¢ kitchen plans. 


? 
Name. 


7° Address 
In using advertisements see page 6 
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One hundred dollars will give a year’s education to one of these mountain children starving for learning 


Sisters of Lincoln’s Mother 


They live, like her, in mountain cabins, waiting and hoping 


_ for the educational opportunity this 


By 


“ @ LL that I am or ever hope to be, I owe 
A to my angel mother, blessings on her 

memory.” These are the words with 

which Abraham Lincoln memorialized 
his mother, Nancy Hanks Lincoln, and today 
his nation generally accepts his judgment 
of her and is beginning to show an eagerness 
to know about and honor her. The world 
has decided that Abraham Lincoln is not only 
the greatest American yet produced, but one 
of the towering figures in the history of the 
human race, and he says that he is great 
because of the mother who produced him. 
Therefore it is of the utmost importance to 
our national life that we pay tribute to this 
remarkable mother of a great son. 

It is difficult to find out what she was like, 
for she lived in pioneer times when facts were 
meagerly recorded and those records carelessly 
kept, but when a man or a woman with a heroic 
personality is born in a country, even if it is 
a wilderness, the song and story of tradition 
pass down facts about them by word of mouth 
and keep them alive in the annals of their 
time. We know that Nancy Hanks was tall 
and strong and brilliant of mind, with an in- 
vincible courage and energy which made her 
one of Elizabethtown’s best-known citizens. 
She was an orphan, with no money, and she 
took care of herself from her childhood. She 
was the master weaver of the settlement and 
journeyed from one pioneer home to another 
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article 


tells about 


Maria Thompson Daviess 


Drawings by 
Carton Moorepark 


to lend a hand with the shearing of the wool, 
its washing, carding, spinning, dyeing, weaving, 
and making into winter apparel. She wove 
all day, and when at night the neighbors 
gathered around the log fire, she led the 
singing, as she spun, with a superb voice 
which “carried half-way across the town”— 
and has carried down across more than a 
century. 

And always she preached freedom and dared 
to speak out for the abolition of slavery. 
During her fifth year, while on the journey 
along the Wilderness Trail from her birth- 
place in Virginia to Kentucky, she had been 
stolen from her father and mother by the 
Indians and tied to a tree, from which she 
gnawed herself free and made her way back 
to her party—a journey of at least five miles 
through the forest. Nancy Hanks knew what 
it was to be captive, and she wanted to free 
the world. She had at least a part of her 
heart’s desire when she married that rank 
abolitionist, Thomas Lincoln, and with him 
produced Abraham, who with a few strokes 
of a pen freed four million black Americans— 
and also white Americans—from the burden 
and the reproach of slavery. 

And how shall we pay tribute to this mother 


of the Emancipation Proclamation? To honor 
her son many shafts have been built and 
statues set up, but his greatest monument 
is the Lincoln Memorial University at Harro- 
gate, Tennessee, up in the Cumberland 
Mountains where Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Virginia join. Placing his finger on that exact 
spot on the map, Lincoln himself said to 
General Howard: 

“Howard, you can trust the people living 
in this section. I came from them, and I know. 
. . . I want you to do something for these 
mountain people who have been shut out of 
the world all * al years.” 

The response to this plea is the Lincoln 
Memorial University, an Opportunity School 
for the needy boys and girls of the Appalach- 
ian Hills. Seven hundred and fifty strong, they 
come in from their mountain homes, some- 
times from windowless and floorless log cabins 
harboring broods of perhaps a dozen; and 
when they stand before the college gate they 
are facing their one hope of getting out of 
their cruelly hampered lives, from which they 
know only education can liberate them. They 
acknowledge themselves the slaves of ignor- 
ance, and they ask to be admitted; they plead, 
and then they demand, to stay and learn. But 
of that seven hundred and fifty students over 
eighty percent must earn the education they 
peck Is it possible that any are turnec 


away? Yes. The room and money for the 
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Second Announcement of 


AWARD-WINNING MODELS 


HERE are more interiors that have won the national 
endorsement of a body representing an ac- 
knowledged national authority on home furnishing 
styles and craftsmanship, 

The actual Award Winning Models illustrated, and 
others just announced by that body, will be shown 
at the stores of Authorized Exhibitors, beginning 
February Ist, 1923. 

(These typically low prices result from the natione 
wide activities i in this announcement.) 


The MILANESE— Unusual in line and distinguished in 
detail, are the high back chair, armchair and sofa with their 
— arms, runner poe and a, B pm carved 
stretchers. Coverings combine a spi id gri of tapestry 
with plain caupe velours. Three pieces nationally i at! Sag. 


The SHIRLEY—Delicacy and grace areherecombinedinan 
unusual degree in the bow end bed, well designed vanity 
table, dresser and chifferobe, all beautifully finished in antique 
walnut, in soft two-tone effect. Four pieces nationally priced 


The HARGRAVE-In 
every home there’s a place for 
this artistic table. The long 
and narrow proportions make 
it equally suitable for living 
ally priced at *$25. 


Pe 


q wae? 


Sears Raa raat 


Future Awards, To see reproductions of the style awards 
as announced from time to time, ask the AL ORIZED 
EXHIBITOR in your city to show you a copy of "HOME 
FURNISHING STYLES,” the de luxe monthly magazine of 
ome beautifying, or address Dept. Bz, Home Furnishin 


Sy Styles Ass. of America, Inc., 6 E. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


room, library or hall. Nation- Ff 


oan can now 


~Girniture 2-2 


arg-winu 


HOW a national association has made it 
possible for you to secure the Country’s choicest 
popular priced furniture,—with a TRIPLE 
GUARANTEE. 


N your town, there’s a store ranking far above 
the usual standards of furniture retailing. 
That’s why it has been selected (by the Home 
Furnishing Styles Association of America) as an 
Authorized Exhibitor of National Award Winning 
TRIPLE GUARANTEE furniture, some of which is 
here illustrated. You'll know this furniture by 
the Association’s mark of approval: 


H-F-S-A-of -A-$ 


TRIPLE GUARANTEE 


TRADE MARK 


This grade-mark, branded on every article selected 
by the Association (and on no other home fur- 
nishings), is the combined guarantee of dealer, 
manufacturer and Association; each article so 
marked is sold at a nationally known price*and 
carries a tag similar to the following: 


(@) 


The SHIRLEY Bedroom Suite 


A National Award Winning (IRIPLE GARANIEE 
Modelso called because it measures up to 
Association standards of design, quality 
and price and because manufacturer, As- 
sociation and dealer guarantee the truth 
of the printed specifications. 

Delicacy and grace are combined in an un- 

usual degree in the bow end bed, the artistic 

vanity toilet table and the well-proportioned 

dresser and chifferobe. 4 pieces nationally 

priced at $340 NET CASH (Freight additional 

in certain sections of South and West). 


Specifications —All tops, end panels, head 
and foot panels, drawer fronts and door 
fronts are five-ply genuine walnut figured 
veneer. All case backs and glass backs of 
three-ply genuine walnut veneer. Dowel con- 
struction, dust-proof case work. All drawer 
bottoms and chifferobe interior of three ply 
genuine mahogany veneer. Posts and rails 
of selected genuine quartered gumwood. An- 
tique walnut two-tone finish. Antique silver 
plated trimmings. 


“evs (TRIPLE GUARANTEE 2 


You take pride in your home; you’ve always 
wanted the best for you and yours; you can 
besure of getting the best of home furnish- 
ings at KNOWN prices, within your means, 
by selecting TRIPLE GUARANTEE Award 
Winning home furnishings at the store of 
the Authorized Exhibitor in your city. 


Know the Authorized Exhibitor 
by this seal in his windbu=——> 


HOME FURNISHING STYLESASS’N 
of America, Inc. 
Dept. B2 6 East 39th Street New York, N.Y. 


*Freight additional in certain sections of South and West 


= * The TRIPLE GUARANTEE seal is not the trade-mark of any manufacturer or group of manufacturers. It is the Association’s official O. K. appearing on only award. 
ning models selected from time to time, from America’s best makers. It is your definite protection that the article so marked lives up in every respect, to printed specifications. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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employment of student 
labor is limited, and some 
must be sent back into the 
jungle of illiteracy. 

And more girls than 
boys have to be turned 
away, for there are orch- 
ards and dairies and gar- 
dens and forests that the 
boys can work in for their 
board, books, and teach- 
ing, but there have been 
few tasks in comparison 
to offer to the eager girls 
desperately hungry for an 
education. And now for 
the chance to help Abra-~ 
ham Lincoln bring tribute 
to his glorious mother, 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln! 

A Woman’s Advisory 
Board of the Lincoln 
Memorial University was 
formed a few years ago 
for the purpose of getting 
together funds to provide 
opportunities for the girls 
to work their way through 
the university. Much has 
been done, but much more 
must be done, and they 
must have immediate help 
—to keep from turning 
back these girls—almost 
the only pure-blood 
Americans we have left. 

What has been done? 
Sixty sheep and_ their 
fleeces were donated. The 
sheep were turned out to 
graze on the mountain 
side for the boys to tend, 
but the fleeces were stored 
in an outhouse because 
there was no place to put 
the eager girls to work, 
turning the wool into 
salable cloth which would 
bring in money for their 
maintenance while they 
studied. Cotton cloth was 
donated for the making 
of aprons for sale, but 
there was no place to install the sewing- 
machines for the girl-labor to convert the 
cloth into dollars. Then came the gift of five 
hundred dollars to build the first cabin in 
which the looms and sewing-machines could 
be set up and twenty-five girls put to work. 
This first industrial unit was named “The 
Nancy Hanks Industrial School of the Lincoln 
Memorial University,” and there they are at 
work, worthy daughters in spirit of brave, 
spinning Nancy Hanks Lincoln. 

But what of the wistful girls turned back 
to their windowless cabin homes? Besides 
that one log cabin unit there must be many 
more! There must be room for all! 

To that end was formed “‘The Nancy Hanks 
Memorial Association,” a group of enthusiastic 
women who are in turn forming Nancy Hanks 
Clubs that are already spotted all over the 
land from Boston to Paradise Ridge, Tennes- 
see, whose members are both earning and 
garnering dollars wherever, however, and 
whenever they may. The Sustaining Member- 
ship costs a free, educated woman, out in the 
big world, one hundred dollars, and a regular 
membership costs one dollar. 

One hundred dollars, added to what they 
can make for themselves, keeps a boy or girl 
at Lincoln Memoiial University for a year. 
Harrogate, Tennessee, is the address. 

A study of the lives of these mountain girls 
has a heart-tug. 

One girl whose name is not Mary rode fifteen 
miles across the mountains to see her first 
railroad train when she was seventeen years 
old. That puffing, wheel-turning miracle of 





A cabin like this was the home of Abraham Lincoln; from this one 
five boys and girls have gone to the Lincoln Memorial University 


science, the life that teemed around the Square 
of the two-thousand-inhabitant town with its 
old brick ceurt house set out in a sea of the dust 
of the crossing mountain roads, its three 
stores, church and tavern, made her see just 
what the life she was living with eleven 
brothers and sisters back home in the two- 
room, windowless log cabin was doing to her, 
and then she suddenly knew what education 
meant, though hers was limited to the thinnest 
possible smattering of the “three R’s.” She 
persuaded her father, behind whom she had 
ridden on the mule across the mountains, 
to leave her to work in the home of the Parson, 
with whom she had landed the job while her 
father traded his load of ginsing which he had 
“packed”? out of the fastnesses on the other 
mule. Faithfully for a year Mary served the 
Parson, his delicate wife, and babes, and was 
up while it was yet dark to study the books 
he bought her. 

The next year the Parson’s eloquent plea 
for her obtained her a chance to work her way 
at Lincoln Memorial University. For four 
years she washed dishes, peeled potatoes, 
scrubbed halls, worked in a laundry, sewed, 
and finally worked in the library until she had 
earned a grammar school certificate. With 
rare good sense and a remarkable acknowl- 
edgment of the importance of the good of the 
whole community rather than the advance- 
ment of one individual, she went back to her 
locked-in mountain pocket high up in the 
Cumberland, and began to teach her family 
and neighbors ‘‘as far as she had gone.” 

Later, friends she had made while at the 


university helped her to 
go for a summer course at 
a great college in a huge 
city, and she did so well 
that she was offered 9 
portunities for work. But 
back to the home nest 
flew Mary, to study by 
the blaze of a pine-knot 
and “tote” her water in 
a bucket on her head 
from the spring—also to 
teach the rest of the 
Pocket inhabitants to 
“tote” enough water from 
the spring to keep clean, 
and to cut enough win- 
dows in the windowless 
cabins to let in sanitary 
light and air. 

The world will hear 
further from Mary, though 
I have been obliged, out 
of sympathy with her 
fierce mountain modesty, 
to jumble up her story 
with that of a girl whose 
name is not Caroline, so 
that the world will not 
know at exactly which 
cabin to sound its bravas, 
but will be obliged to 
journey on to the Nancy 
Hanks Industrial School 
at the university and 
shout them at the door 
of the cabin school. 

And so groups of women 
are at work all over 
America, paying _ their 
tribute to brave Nancy 
by helping her Appa- 
lachian daughters; but 
further—all the younger 
generation of Americans 
are to be enlisted under 
Pioneer Spinning Nancy 
Educational Banners. 
Letters are being sent to 
public school  superin- 
tendents and_ presidents 
of schools and _ colleges 
all over the United States 
with instructions enclosed for cutting the 
material in the “Matrix,’’ the romance of 
brave Nancy, down to a length suitable for 
a reading on the Lincoln Day Programs and 
a plea that they give a half-hour to thus 
honoring the mother of the man whose birth 
they are celebrating. I have faith to believe 
that at least sixty percent of all young Ameri- 
cans will thus hear that great: and inspiring 
romance. And of that sixty percent perhaps 
fifty-nine will send a mite to help girls working 
for an education in Nancy Hanks’ only me- 
morial, her cabin in the Tennessee Mountains. 

Next, American men! Every mother’s son 
in America is to be asked to memorialize his 
own mother by sending any sum of money he 
can afford to help the girls working at the 
Nancy Hanks School at the Lincoln Memorial. 
All he will be asked to do is to get his mother 
to write her name in indelible ink on the 
dotted line of a blank, or write it for her if it 
is impossible for her to do it, sign a check made 
out to the Nancy Hanks Industrial School, 
attach it to the blank, on whose reverse side 
he has written the names and addresses of 
any of his men friends who he thinks might 
want to honor their mothers as he does his, 
and send it on to Harrogate, Tennessee. When 
the girls in that first log cabin unit get it, they 
will detach the check and send it to their 
treasurer; they will copy the names of the 
donor’s mother-loving friends and mail them 
donation blanks; and they will carefully cut 
out the beloved, honored mother’s signature 
and with chemically pure paste fix it on the 
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In ebruary Lee 


her skin keeps all its summer smoothness 


Send today for trial size bottle 


We will send you for six cents our spe- 
cial trial size bottle, containinga week’s 
supply of Jergens Lotion and the new 
booklet, “Skin Care—Your skin should 
be freed from the dangers of overload- 
ing.’’ AddressThe Andrew JergensCo., 
153 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 153 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


Her delicate skin never chaps in winter cold 


THIS PRODUCT SOFTENS AND FRESHENS 
THE SKIN—YET DOES NOT OVERLOAD IT 


TEAM-HEATED houses—the hot-house 

atmosphere of theatres and ball-rooms 
—and then the sudden plunge into icy 
out-door air— 


No woman’s skin can get through an 
American winter unaided and still keep its 
delicate softness and freshness. 


Yet many women, in trying to prevent 
their skin from getting harsh and cracked, 
overload it with material it cannot absorb 
—fill up the pores until they become en- 
larged and coarse. 


You can keep your skin soft and smooth 
in the bitterest weather without this 
danger of overloading. 


After years of laboratory work a prod- 
uct has been perfected, so soothing and 
healing that it keeps your skin soft and 
supple even under severe exposure. And 
it is absolutely free from anything that can 
fill or clog the pores. 


This product is Jergens Lotion. 
Medicinally correct—Jergens Lotion has 


“JERGENS LOTION 


wonderful results in counteracting the dry- 
ing effect on the skin of steam heat or 
sudden exposure to the cold. It quickly 
overcomes any roughness or irritation, 
keeping the skin soft, yet vital and resistant. 
The moment you apply it your skin absorbs 
it, leaving no disagreeable stickiness. 


It is meant for frequent use 


Jergens Lotion should be used frequently, 
for in winter your skin is constantly at the 
mercy of trying temperature changes. 
Use it every time you wash your face or 
hands—you cannot over-use it, for there is 
nothing in it to overload your skin. Soon 
you will notice that your skin does not 
get rough and harsh as formerly, even in 
bitter cold weather. 

Get a bottle of Jergens Lotion today and keep 
it on your bathroom shelf. Jergens Lotion costs 
50 cents at toilet goods counters and drug stores. 
If your dealer has not yet received his supply, send 
us 50 cents and we will send you a full size bottle. 
Or send for trial size bottle as described above. 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, New York, 
Burbank, California and Perth, Ontario. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Money to Put in the Bank! 


Is this one of your New Year Resolutions? 


Start the New Year Right! 
Make your spare time profitable 


$25.50 in 3 Weeks 


This is the sum that Miss Norma Hesse of New York earned 
in spare moments in looking after our interests among ap- 
preciative people. Moreover, this was her first effort. 

You, too, can convert your leisure into dollars. Resolve that 
you will no longer waste the odd moments that are unoccupied. 
Be wise and start your bank account today. How necessary 
it is nowadays for the self-supporting girl or woman—and for 
the housewife, too, and the girl at home—to have a sum laid 
by for emergency or the unexpected opportunity. 


It Pays to Be Busy 


There are many interesting features about our Rainbow 
Club—besides the money you make, you get a little Gift of 
Welcome when you become a member. Soon there comes an- 
other gift—for encouragement—then your membership pin. 


Join the Rainbow Club 


Let me help you to make your New Year happier by aiding 
you in solving your money problems. 

You require no experience, no previous training. It costs 
you nothing to join us. . Wouldn't you hke to hear more 
about us? 

Just fill in the coupon and mail it to me or write me a letter 
telling me all about your needs. I am eager to help you. 


Mpaben Ubbosdf 


Secretary 


The Rainbow Club. 


Helen Willard, Secretary The Rainbow Club 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
111 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me without obligation on my part, all about the Rainbow Club 
method of increasing my income in my spare time. 


Name 
Street 


City c : State... 
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Blue Butterflies and 
Parasol Ants 


(Continued from page 23) 


Paula, my laundress, but she was not return. 
ing my week-late washing. She carried jn 
her hand the heart of a cabbage palm, which 
properly cooked, would become the ambrosiaj 
palmitos. She humbly wished me 604 tarde. 
assuring me that my clothes would come 
home next day. But I had lived too long 
south of our own Mason and Dixon line, to 
be credulous. 

A ripe bread-fruit plumped to the ground 
from a near-by tree, and Paula’s youngest 
scrambled down the hill after it. After all, 
why should one work when food drops from 
trees? A thatched hut, a banana patch, a few 
mandioca roots, and life would be perfect, if 
only—and there is just the difficulty—if only 
the vegetation would stop growing. But man 
is constantly forced to fight the jungle. I used 
to wonder if sometime the jungle might not 
mutiny at man’s domination and, marching 
down into the heart of Rio, take possession 
once more of its lost territory. 

Graciela had captured her butterfly, though 
not so large a one as she wanted, and we were 
retracing our steps, for the sun was sinking, 
Suddenly she called my attention to something 


| at her feet: 


“Oh, senhora,’ she exclaimed, “see the 
bichos.” 

At our feet was a miniature parade. Each 
marcher carried a gay parasol. It was a 
regiment of leaf-cutting ants. They had been 
snipping away at the bougainvillea vines grow- 
ing near by, and were marching homeward, 
with their green and purple banners, along 
the rusted rails of an abandoned car track. 
We watched them, followed them until, weary- 
ing of the straight and narrow course, they 
turned aside and wove a snake-like path over 
the mossy aqueduct, and we lost them in the 
depths of the wood. 


THAT night I saw their human counterpart. 

It was the Carnival preceding the Lenten 
season, and the festival had reached its zenith. 
From a hotel balcony on the Avenida I watched 
the revels of the Brazilian masses who, on the 
following day, would don sackcloth and ashes. 
There was a pageant similar to our Mardi Gras 
at New Orleans, but the pageant was the least 
interesting part of the Carnival. The real 
picture was the throng of revelers, white, black 
and of varying shades, that surged through the 
broad boulevard. The gay garb of the cele- 
brants, the brilliant clusters of electric lights, 
the colored serpentines trailing from windows 
and light standards, the blossoming rosewood 
trees that divided the broad boulevard—all 
these lent magic to the animated picture. 
Animated, indeed, it was, for the whole city 
was dancing. Along the broad avenue, singly, 
doubly, and in groups of from four to twenty, 
the merrymakers sang and danced. The dance 
was an interpretation of the Maxixe, that 
rhythmic, sinuous Brazilian glide that savors 
of the jungle and is dear to all Brazilians. 
There was a light drizzle, and the streets were 
oozy and slippery, but the revelers were ob- 
livious of it. 

“They have been dancing that way for three 
days,” Senhor Bomfin, our host, told us, “and 
they will dance all night.” 

It did not seem possible, but it was true. 
Stimulated by the fervor of excitement, Im- 
pelled by the same life force that I had noted 
that afternoon in the jungle, they danced on, 
unwearied. As they danced, they sang rollick- 
ing, infectious songs of grace and rhythm, for 
the Brazilian is by nature musical. 

It was as if the army of parasol ants I had 
seen earlier in the day had suddenly become 
inebriated and sought to express its joy. But 
the intoxication of the crowd was non-alcoholic. 
The Brazilian is a temperate person. His 
coffee is his strongest stimulant. Having 
tried the delicious beverage for two months 
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Toad that leads to the beautiful city below. 


can understand why alcohol is not necessary. 

A peculiar kind of intoxication was theirs 
however, a kind that left their faces calm 
and unmoved as statues. A pallid youth of 
twenty paused and sprayed the contents of a 
bottle of ether on a young mulatto girl, whose 
face never changed expression as the cold 
stream froze her bare shoulder. Then both 
danced away in opposite directions, their 
bodies swaying and weaving. — I seldom noted 
any marked mingling of whites and blacks, 
but there was no fine drawing of a color line 
as in our own country. : : 

The window from which we viewed the Carni- 
val opened from the ballroom. Within the room 
were many dancers. All over Brazil, in various 
hotels and private clubs, similar social gather- 
ings were in progress. Those indoors were the 
people of the better class, the women dressed 
in Paris fashions and wearing many jewels, for 
all South American women adore jewels, and 
Brazil is rich in diamonds and precious 
stones. ba! 

Most of the people about mewere of Brazilian 
or Portuguese stock, but there was a sprinkling 
of Italian, German, English, Americans. 

Our host danced with his diminutive bride; | 
danced the Maxixe, which is not confined to 
the lower classes, and danced it enviably. She | 
was a timid, flower-like, little matron who, 
trained in the conventional school, hesitated 
to dance with the partners her husband | 
presented. ) 

“TI am teaching my wife to follow the North | 
American custom,” he told me. “I shall 
dance with girl friends, she with men of our 
acquaintance. Brazil is too progressive a | 
country to continue its medieval customs.” 

He had lived in the United States and had 
his own opinions, but I saw the disapproving 
glances of many Brazilian dowagers follow him 
as he danced. Down in the street the dancers 
were unhampered by tradition or convention, 
for they were of the masses. 

I was impressed, as I had been everywhere 
in South America, by the preponderance of 
men. I spoke to our host about it, and he 
replied: 

“Yes, it is estimated that there are seven 
men to every woman in Rio de Janeiro. I| 
think the estimate is high, but I believe there | 
are at least five.” 

It was one o’clock when we returned to our 
chalet, leaving the revelers still dancing. 
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“Prospective Home ‘Builders: 









—IHE BETTER HOMES movement 
has raised the general standard of 
4 home building to a marked degree. 
The home builder today is convinced of the 
wisdom of permanent construction; he knows 
it to be the ultimately economical method. 



























This Association is anxious to assist the pros- 
pective home builder in formulating his plans 
for a better home. Heretofore we have illus- 
trated in our advertisements Indiana Lime- 
stone homes costing $25,000 and up. During 
1923 we shall go a step further: we shall give 
the prospective home builder a series of designs 
of Indiana Limestone houses of comparative 
simplicity and interesting originality, which 
may be built at surprisingly low cost. 








NTONIO’S step had lost its accustomed 
briskness next day. Luncheon was forty- 
five minutes late in the hotel dining-room. An- 
gelica, the nurse to the Brazilian baby next | 
door, slept soundly in her porch chair, the 
baby in her arms. It was two weeks before 
Paula returned my laundry. Thus does 
Brazil pay for its Carnival. 
_ But Graciela was alert. I had just risen 
from the luncheon table, when she came pant- 
ing up the cliff, urging me to accompany her to 
the home of her cousin. I had met Dofia 
Raphaela, a slender girl of eighteen. She was 
studying English and wanted to practice on me. | 
I wasmore than willing for this opportunity to 
return in some small way the many courtesies 
that had been showered on me by these hospi- 
table Brazilians. 
We left the hill-top, Graciela and I, and 
traveled by street-car down the winding, rocky 







If you contemplate building a home, you 
may, we believe, receive many valuable sug- 
gestions by following our advertisements in 







this publication. 






Curving roads of red ribbon floated away from 
every side and trailed down past castled houses 
not nearly so old as their mossy roofs would 
indicate. Down below us was Guanabara Bay, 
with the famed Pao de Assucar (Sugar Loaf) 
rising from its blue waters. The fortress of 
Copacabana, where recently a short-lived revo- 
lution was _attempted, crouched in the bay 
like some giant amphibian, the waves curling 
Over its jade feet. 

It all seemed so new, so decidedly of the 
Present, after the age-old appearance of Mexico 
and Peru. It was hard to realize that scarcely 
more than thirty years had passed since Brazil 
Was an empire, with its princes and its knights 
and its retinue of nobles at court It was less 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 756 + Bedford, Indiana 
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Wonder Way Se 
of Cooking 


cornea 


—— i 


It cooks | 
while 


you shop | 
—no watching | 


AVE you seen it? This is the cooking 
utensil that is the talk of the nation. 

The ‘‘Wonder-Cooker”’ they call it. It cooks 
the food in its own sweet natural juices. It re- 
tains the full flavor—no flavor escapes in form 
of steam. Preserves all the precious mineral 
elements so essential to digestion and good 
health. And it needs no watching nor stirring. 


Cooks a Whole Meal on One Burner 


Cooks the whole meal at one time. Just think what 
this means on washday, shopping day, or on Sunday. 
Merely put the entire meal—meat, vegetables and des- 
sert—in your Waterless Cooker-Roaster; set over a slow 
fire, and never give it another thought until ready to 
serve. No watching—foods cannot scorch or burn. 
Roasts meats, cooks vegetables, fruits, desserts, bakes 
biscuits, cakes, and is efficient for cold pack canning. 


Cuts Meat Bill in Half 


The savings in the meat bill alone will pay for the cooker 
in an incredibly short time. You can buy the cheaper 
cuts of meat, round steak, rump steak, chuck roast, etc., 
and roast them deliciously tender —they actually taste 
better than the more expensive cuts cooked the ordinary 
way. Moreover, food experts agree that the cheaper 
cuts are the more nourishing and healthful. One house- 
wife writes, “I have bought cuts of meat so tough that 
they wouid ordinarily require grinding to make them 
palatable, but cooked in the Waterless Cooker-Roaster 
they came out tender and delicious, sweet and nice.”’ 


- The Waterless Cooker-Roaster is especially 
For Children. desirable in homes where there are children. 
Their growing bodies need the health-giving mineral elements of 
meats, vegetables, etc., that are all retained in waterless cooking. 
Moreover, those vegetables such as spinach, carrots, etc., that are 
so valuable in maintaining body vitality, are not only cooked so 
as to preserve all of their health-preserving qualities, but they 
taste so good when cooked in the Waterless Cooker-Roaster. 


A Size for Every Family 
4 Quart Size - $4.00 10 Quart Size - $ 7.00 
6 Quart Size - 5.00 12 Quart Size - 8.00 
8 Quart Size - 6.00 16 Quart Size - 10.00 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will ship postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. Free booklet tells all about the Waterless Cooker- 
Roaster and gives valuable recipes. Use the coupon. 


West Bend Aluminum Co., West Bend, Wis. 


“West Bend” Dealers 


are expert judges of good 
aluminum ware. That's why 
they carry this famous line, 
Insist on West Bend ware 
at your dealers. All West 
Bend Aluminum Kitchen 
Utensils—over 200 items 

are stamped from 99% 
pure, hard aluminum, giv- 
ing extra strength and du- 
rability. There is no finer 


West Bend 

Aluminum Co. 

West Bend, Wis. 
jentlemen: Since my 
dealer can’t supply me, 
send me at once, postpaid, 
Waterless Cooker-Roaster, 


Am't enclosed (If further in- 
formation is desired, check here..). 


Name 


Street No. or R. F. D... 
My Dealer’s Name is. 
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Blue Butterflies and 
Parasol Ants 


difficult to believe that many of those humble 
negroes, who bowed so servilely as the car 
jolted past, were but thirty-two years from 
slavery. Yet those are the two characteristics 
one notes most frequently—the extreme court. 
liness of the better-class Brazilians; the ex. 
treme humility of the working classes. 

As we skirted the giddy top of the aqueduct 
we looked down into the houses of those who 
live on the lower levels, for they were wide 
open to the world and concealed nothing. 
In some, they were sewing; embroidering in 
others; lace-making in still others, but all were 
industrious. 

How different we found the life of the better 
classes out in Botafoga. A few homes along 
the bay-side were set well back in spacious 
gardens, adorned with statues. But on the 
side streets the houses were flush with the side- 
walks, and dark-eyed young girls leaned from 
many windows, their elbows resting on em- 
broidered pillows. They reminded me of the 
butterfly Graciela had pinned with wings out- 
spread on the black velvet cushion. 

Dofia Raphaela leaned from her window, 
her rounded arms resting on the customary 
pillow, her dreamy eyes aglow with visions 
of the future. She clapped her hands when 
she saw us, and welcomed us warmly. 


THE room was filled with guests when I 
entered. At least, I supposed they were 
guests, until I had been presented to them and 


| was amazed to learn they were all Raphaela’s 
| immediate family. Doiia Manoela, the mother, 


was the largest woman I have ever seen. Her 
ponderous body rose heavily from her chair 
and billowed toward me. She had soft, gentle 
eyes and a creamy, chubby hand, which was 
kissed reverently and deferentially by each of 
the sons, who left the room shortly after I 
entered. 

“Of what were you dreaming, leaning from 
the window?” I asked Raphaela. 

She dimpled exquisitely, but it was Dofia 


| Manoela, her mother, who answered for her. 





“Of Sa6 Gongalvo,” she announced, explain- 
ing that he was the saint who guided the des- 
tiny of lovers. 

“And will he find you in this great city?” 
I asked. 

“It is here I came to find him,” Raphaela 
answered frankly, “for there are many rich 
gentlemen in Rio de Janeiro.” 

Raphaela was right. Surely, in a city which 


| boasts at least five men to every woman, her 


patron saint could find a suitor for her. In- 
deed, it was for that purpose that Don Rafael, 
her father, had brought his entire family down 


| from the coffee fazenda at Campinas. Raphaela 


was of marriageable age, and in Brazil girls 
are educated for matrimony as ours are trained 
for teaching, nursing, secretarial employment. 

Yet there is a notable outcropping of femin- 
ism in that southern republic at the present 
time. I found daughters of the first families 
working in the foreign office, and just now they 
are actively employed in the various branches 
of the Centennial Exposition in progress m 
Rio de Janeiro. In this they have received 
their incentive from the American women 10 
charge of Y. W. C. A. work, who are conducting, 
the cafeteria on the Exposition grounds, and 
from the numerous other women from the 
United States who are associated with the 
American end of the Exposition. 

The “numero faz favor” of the Rio telephone 
operator is as distinctly feminine as the “num- 
ber, please” of our operators. One evening, 
about six, I visited the Botafoga telephone 
exchange and noted a line of elderly women 


| waiting outside the door I entered. 


“They are the mothers of the telephone 
operators,” I was told. Even though their 
daughters- earn their livings, they are chap- 
eroned to and from work. It is the national 
custom, just as it is the national custom for 
men to stand in the public thoroughfares an 
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pass compliments. There is less of this latter 
custom in Rio than elsewhere in South America, 
and the Paseo of the public plaza is wanting, 
yet I believe every Latin woman feels that she 
has been denied her birthright, if at least one 
man does not pay her a compliment each day. 

“How do you men regard the invasion of 
women in the industrial world?” I asked a 
Brazilian. . 

He shrugged his shoulders significantly. 
“Not very seriously,” he replied. “We are 
simply watching.” Le 

Yet there are evidences that woman in in- 
dustry is looked upon as an established fact. 
Madame Pessoa, wife of the retiring President, 
has personally founded a rest home for working 
women. One or two days of each week 
Madame Pessoa may be found at Casa Santa 
Ignez. Girls in offices and factories are given 
careful attention, and at the first sign of 
physical break-down are sent to Casa Santa 
Inez for rest and recuperation. 


But the guiding star of Brazilian women is 

Dofia Bertha Lutz, a diminutive person, 
who conceals a dynamic energy and indomi- 
table will behind a doll-like personality. 

I expected to find an entirely different sort 
of person, after I had been told that-the founder 
and moving spirit of the Liga Para a Emanci- 
pacao da Mulher was also a biologist and 
scientist of note and the secretary and execu- 
tive head of the Museu Nacional. So, prob- 
ably, did some of the women of the United 
States who heard her speak at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference of Women, which met in 


- Baltimore last spring. 


But after I had talked with her for five 
minutes, I had faith that Bertha Lutz would 
do the thing for which she is devoting most of 
her waking moments—and that is, helping the 
women of Brazil to emerge from the cocoon of 
convention and tradition which surrounds 
them. There was a twinkle of amusement in 
her eyes as she told me how she had first in- 
terested the women in a League for the Intel- 
lectual Emancipation of Women, and once she 
had secured their interest, she dropped the 
word “intellectual.” 

“The Brazilian women have the oriental 
fondness for man’s dominion and the sheltered 
life,” she said. “They believe in being intel- 
lectually free, but materially dependent. I 
mean the married women,” she said. “It is 
the unmarried woman, dependent upon her 
own efforts, who favors emancipation.” 

“Yet it was a married woman in Brazil, who 
brought about your greatest reform,” I said, 
referring to Dofia Isabel, Regent for her father, 
Dom Pedro, the Second, who signed the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation which forever ended 
slavery in Brazil. 

“Yes,” she replied with emphasis, “and some 
day we shall have a Thirteenth of May for 
Women.” She referred to May 13, 1888, 
when the slaves were made free. 

I thought it was significant that we had this 
conversation in the Museu Nacional, which had 
been the birthplace of Princess Isabel, and that 
we looked out upon the landscaped gardens 
and the rows of tropical palms where she had 
looked and dreamed her dreams. Yet I 
wondered if any country where each woman 
has five matrimonial opportunities will readily 
grant its women political independence. 

‘But every woman may not care to marry,” 
BerthaLutzsaid. “Andeven if she does, she 
wants a share, or should want it, in the eco- 
nomic adjustments. The women are needed 
to bring about many reforms. There is too 
much illiteracy in our country. It isthe women 
who realize the need of schools and child 
welfare organizations. Aad itiscoming. The 
Present bill which will ‘grant suffrage to every 
white woman over twenty-one who can read 
and write has passed through the first dis- 
grub the Senate, and has gone through 

€ trst reading in the Chamber without 
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reduced their coal bills 


R three winters, the air 

valves on their steam radia- 
tors had hissed and sputtered 
and the pipes had thumped and 
banged. But they didn’t con- 
nect those slight annoyances 
with the fact that their coal bills 
were unusually high. 


Finally, one of those radiator 
valves did more than hiss, it 
leaked hot water, and ruined the 
floor. And then they decided to 
try Hoffman Valves. 


Not only did their radiators 
become whole-hot and silent; 
but they found that they were 
actually getting more heat from 
less coal. 


They discovered that— 


Hoffman Valves 
reduce coal bills 


PractIicaLLy all of the trouble 
and inefficiency in a steam heat- 


ing system can be traced to poor 
air valves on the radiators. 
When those valves fail to do 
their work*properly, the result 
is poor heat and wasted fuel. 


Don’t waste 


precious coal 


IF your coal bills are high don’t 
wait until the valves sputter and 
hiss or the pipes bang; but 7m- 
mediately replace the inefficient 
radiator air-valves with No. 1 
Hoffman Valves, ““Watchmen of 
the Coal Pile.” 


you'll get maximum 


heat with minimum fuel con- 
sumption, and in addition silent, 
never-leaking radiators. 
Hoffman Valves are guaran- 
teed in writing to give you five 
full years of satisfactory service. 


your Heating Con- 


tractor today! 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
In Canada, CRANE, LIMITED, branches in principal cities 


NEW YORK 


HOF 
VALVES 


more heat from 
less coal 





LOS ANGELES 





In using advertisements see page 6 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO 
THE HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CoO., Ine. 


Waterbury, Conn. 


Enclosed is $2.15, for one No. 1 Hoff- 
man Valve to try on my worst radia- 


If not satisfied I can return the 


valve and receive my money back. 


) Please send me the booklet., ““More 
Heat from Less Coal.” 
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20 MULETEAM BORAX 
SOAP CHIPS 


Actually Prevent Woolens from 
Shrinking and Colors from Fading 


Soap alone won’t do it, but 20 Mule 
Team Borax, ‘‘Nature’s Greatest 
Cleanser,” combined with fine soap will 
wash woolens clean without fading or 
shrinking. 20 Mule Team Borax Soap 
Chips do everything in washing clothes. 
They soften the water, prevent delicate 
colors from fading, prevent any fabric 
from shrinking. 


Your clothes will be clean and fresh- 
smelling and your washing more econom- 
ically and more quickly done when you 
use 20 Mule Team Borax Soap Chips. 


Remember, it’s the Borax with the soap 
that does the work. At your grocer’s. 


20 MULE TEAM BORAX 
DISH WASHING POWDER 


Good for the Hands— Quick 
—Economical—Safe 


Wash your dishes the modern way— 
clean, sparkling china, glasses and sil- 
verware without effort and without red, 
coarsened hands. 


20 Mule Team Borax Dish Washing 
Powder—the most important household 
development in recent years—will wash 
your dishes quicker, better, more econom- 
ically and it will not hurt or redden the 
skin. Your grocer has it—ask him. 


20 MULE TEAM BORAX 


WASHING MACHINE SOAP 


Protects Your Fabrics, Your 
Colors and Your Machine 


A soap scientifically and carefully made 
especially for use in washing machines. 
The large percentage of 20 Mule Team 
Borax it contains supplies the necessary 
cleansing and protecting action that is 
needed. 


20 Mule Team Borax Washing Machine 
Soap will clean your finest and coarsest 
fabrics perfectly and at the same time pre- 
vent shrinking and fading. It is ready 
to use in your machine. Get it from 
your grocer, 
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objection. It may take time, but it wij 
come.” 

The thought persisted in my mind, and next 
morning, as I passed the chalet of my next. 
door neighbors, I paused. 

Senhor da Costa, attired in his matutinal 
pajamas, was sipping ma/é, the bitter herb te, 
to which the Brazilian attributes great potency, 
The Senhor rose, dignified as though attired jn 
court dress. His pretty young wife came to 
the door. She was wearing chinellas and a 
flowing dressing-gown. 

“Senhor,” I asked, “please tell me your 
opinion of woman suffrage. Do you believe 
in it?” 

“Oh, you American women!” he said. “Why 
can’t you be content just to be loved? See my 
wife. She is my queen. She makes bright 
my home. For her the gentle life; for her the 
sunny window.” He kissed her hand in 
adoration. 

I thought of Graciela’s butterfly, and then 
of Dofia Manoela. 

“But she will grow fat from sitting in sunny 
windows,” I pleaded. “She will lose her 
youthful beauty.” 

“Not for me, not for Brazileiros,” he said, 
“Gorda y bonita” (fat and beautiful). 

I was undaunted. “But how about the less 
fortunate women?” I said. ‘How about An- 
gelica, your nurse-girl? She may not marry, 
How will she live?” 

He came forward and whispered, confiden- 
tially that Angelica might not hear. “Ap- 
gelica thinks your way,” he said softly. “She 
belongs to a union. She goes to a meeting 
every week. But no matter. Angelica is a 
good servant.” And with that he waved aside 
all thought of woman’s interference in man’s 
realm. 

So there were unions in Brazil! I asked 
Antonio if he belonged to a union, and he 
replied nonchalantly, “Sz, senhora,” but he 
did not enlighten me further. 

Evidently he held Senhor da _ Costa’s 
opinion, that such things were not for women. 
For us the sunny windows, therein to grow fat 
and beautiful. 


ON the last morning of my two months’ 
stay in Rio de Janeiro, Antonio looked 
pale and wan. Fearing that he had quarreled 
with Adelina, I asked him about it. He shook 
his head, and said, 
“Bichos, Senhora! 
He said it cautiously, and I knew that 
Antonio had been engaging in the national, 
if forbidden, pastime of “playing the bichos.” 
In some rear room or darkened cellar, he had 
gambled away his week’s wages on some favor- 
ite bicho, which might have been anything 
from a whale to a mosquito. : 

I was busy packing and had no time either 
to extend my sympathy or to lend advice. 
But long after the ship had left the heaven- 
born harbor of Rio de Janciro, I had an 
inspiration. Ever since that moment I have 
been obsessed by it. 

The green hills of Rio are calling me back. 
I want to drive once more along the Neimeyer 
Road, to climb by aérial cable to the top o 
Sugar Loaf and look down on the city below. 
I want to sit at evening in the doorway of the 
chalet on Santa Thereza and see the lights of 
the city come twinkling like fireflies up the 
terraced hillsides. But there is something 
else I want more than all. I want to tell 
Antonio how to play the bichos and win. For 
it is my belief that the two most potent factors 
in the future life, yes, and the future luck ol 
Brazil, are the two which Senhor da Costa 
waved aside so lightly—the women of the 
sunny windows and those who, like Angelica, 
go to a union meeting every week. And 0 
want to whisper to Antonio, to give a thought 
to the butterflies and the parasol ants, for they, 
in my opinion, constitute the winning ticket 
in Brazil. 
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Why Not Eam Extra Dollars 


in Your Spare Hours? 
Women Everywhere Do It—Making Socks the Auto Knitter Way 


Their leisure hours used to be wasted, or spent on 
fancy work. Now their spare time occupation brings 
them extra dollars for more clothes and hats, or new 
comforts and pleasures for the home. Wouldn’t 
you like to turn your spare hours.inte dollars? 


need to earn money, how pleasant it 

would be to do so, wouldn’t it? To 
sit down for. a couple of hours in the 
evening at a light occupation that is really 
more fascinating than embroidery or 
crocheting, and to know that every bit of 
standard work you turn out has a steady, 
always-ready market waiting for it—that 
is real satisfaction ! 

That is the advantage a host of women, 
yes and men too, now enjoy because they 
have learned to make a standard pattern 
of all-wool socks on a handy little home- 
operated machine called “The Auto 
Knitter.” 

If you too had an Auto Knitter you 
would have the opportunity of 
turning your spare moments 
into steady earnings that 
would rapidly grow into 
really worth-while sums of 
money—to be used for clothes, 
home-furnishings, savings, or 
any of the hundred-and-one 
needs and wants that keep 
presenting themselves—often 
unexpectedly, when your 
family income is already 
Strained by regular expenses. 

When an Auto Knitter 
owner needs extra money, she 
simply gets busy making 
Standard socks on her ma- 
chine, sends a shipment of 
them to the Auto Knitter 
Hosiery Company—and in a 
few days she has the money 
—in the form of a “check 
from Buffalo.” 

_ “The check from Buffalo” 
1S a welcome visitor in thou- 
sands of American homes— 
and it pays for all sorts of 


| though you may have no actual 


comed in 


“The Check from Buf- 
falo’”’ is eagerly wel- 


hundreds of 
homes, for it adds many 
comforts and pleasures 
that the family income 
could not buy 
started coming. 





extra comforts, pleasures, and little lux- 
uries. This money is used to help pay for 
new homes—to buy new furniture—to start 
bank accounts—to help educate children 
—to pay vacation expenses—to buy vacu- 
um cleaners, kitchen cabinets, washing 
machines, phonographs and farm ma- 
chinery—to start mushroom and chicken 
raising businesses. 


More Than $100,000 a Year 
Being Paid to Workers 


The total number of socks sent in to us 
by Auto Knitter workers this year will 
reach over 1,000,000 pairs, and the total 
amount of wages sent them in “checks 
from Buffalo” will exceed 
$100,000. This will give you 
some idea of the extent of 
this spare time industry that 
the remarkable Auto Knitter 
machine has made possible to 
American homes everywhere. 

This immense number of 
pairs is received at the fac- 
tory, sorted, shipped to more 
than 9,000 dealers in all parts 
of the country, including de- 
partment stores, men’s fur- 
nishers and general stores— 
and sold under the trade name 
“Olde Tyme All-Wool Socks.” 

Yet out of this large 
number of socks received, 
from novices as well as ex- 
perts, from new workers as 
well as old, less than 5% 
have to be laid aside and 
returned as being below the 
standard set for Olde Tyme 
All-Wool Socks. 


ore it 


Each Worker Protected 
by a Contract 


You are given a signed 5-year Work Con- 
tract, guaranteeing you a market for every 
pair of standard Olde Tyme Socks you produce, 
and fixing a definite price which you will be 
paid for your work, in addition to which you 
will be furnished with yarn to replace, pound 
for pound, that which you send us in the form 
of socks. 

You can work as much as you please or as little 
as you please—and the standard product you 
complete can be disposed of promptly and 
profitably to the company. You are not com- 
pelled or obligated in any way to send any 
part or all of your work to the company unless 
you wish. You can make socks and sell them 
to your friends, neighbors and local trade. But 
if you prefer not to canvass or do any selling, 
then it is always your privilege to send your 
standard socks to us and receive our fixed rate 
of payment, together with replacement yarn. 


Do You Want a Share 
of This Money? 


Would you like to receive checks in your 
mail, paying you for spare time effort at home? 
Would you like to have a portion of this money 
that is being paid to Auto Knitter workers? 
Would you like to be one of the successful 
Auto Knitter owners who have banished their 
money worries and who have always at hand 
a means of turning their spare moments into 
money? 


Send for Fact-Stories and 


. 
Full Information 

If you have the slightest desire to earn more 
money—if you want to turn your spare hours 
into cash, then send the attached coupon to- 
day for full details of our offer, with stories of 
success telling what others have done and 
how you can get into the work. 

Don’t delay. Send the coupon today. Get the 
facts. Then decide for yourself. You do not 
want to postpone the day when you can have 
extra money—so don’t postpone sending the 
coupon. Resolve now to do as others have 
done. Make up your mind to let your own 
spare hours solve your money worries. Get 
the coupon in the mail this very day. 


The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company, Inc. 
Dept. 172, 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, New York. 
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The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 

Dept. 172, 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, New York 

Send me full particulars about Making Money at Home 

with the Auto Knitter. I enclose two cents postage to 

cover cost of mailing, ete. It is understood that this 
does not obligate me in any way. 


MOMS ccccccecccccccecccecececcnvecescesseceeee 


DOGG s. Sones Cveteareqsasetedie Hits. 
ChPcccccccccccccces, BabOcccceses Good House-2-23 
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ATE AFTERNOON sunlight drifting through 

sheer-curtained windows. A slender 

beam aslant the big Kroehler davenport—its 

lovely, rich coloring aglow with light. The tea- 
cart drawn close, silver glinting, kettle singing. 


How charmingly luxurious and restful the room 
appears! How inviting the davenport—low and 
easy of line, deep and soft of cushioning. 


Nothing to mar the good taste of a delightfully 
furnished room. Indeed, a subtle air of distinc- 
tion, in which the fine lines, subdued coloring and 
soft luxury of the Kroehler davenport play an 
important part. 


Yet, when bedtime comes, that same Kroehler 
davenport will provide the extra sleeping space 
which the presence of an overnight guest requires. 


No disrupting of the household. No 
hurried making of a makeshift bed. 
Just one simple motion, opening the 
Kroehler davenport bed. Revealing 


KROEHLER 


\. — STRATFORD CAN. 


sheets, blankets, pillows all in place. Offering 
nighttime comfort as great as its daytime beauty 
—all the restfulness that such a wide, roomy. bed, 
deep, yielding springs and thick, soft mattress 
can give. 


Surely you would wish to have the convenience 
and beauty which a Kroehler davenport offers. 
And you would gladly save the expense of an 
extra bedroom. 


Kroehler davenport beds may be had in over- 
stuffed, colonial and period designs, in any wood 
finish, with chairs to match; upholstery of mohair, 
plush, tapestry, velour, genuine leather or leather 
substitute. In prices they meet any requirement. 


Leading furniture dealers everywhere sell 
Kroehler davenport beds for cash or easy payments. 
Do not accept a substitute; look for 
the Kroehler name-plate, shown here, 
on the back. Write for illustrated 
booklet and nearest dealer’s name. 





KROEHLER ee ee COMPANY, CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Factories at KANKAKFEF, » NAPERVILLE, ILL., 


-KROE 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Canadian Facto y: STRATFORD, ONTARIO 
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The Discovery of God 


(Continued from page 60) 


to disaster can, in proportion as it sees its 
former errors, be restored. Specifically, the 
First foresees the result of materialism; the 
Second, that of revived spiritual thinking. 
Each prophet is a statesman; _each is inter- 
national. In each the vision widens out from 
the concept of a mere tribal God to Jehovah 


as the God of All Men. 


The Political Situation 

Because of its analogies with recent events 
in Europe there is perhaps no political situa- 
tion in the ancient world so easy for the 
modern reader to understand. He has but 
to think of Belgium as a buffer state between 
France and Germany, in dread of being over- 
run by both. 

For the two great powers of the world were 
still those of the Nile and the Euphrates. Like 
all strong forces on earth, from insects up to 
men, they were constantly impelled to strike 
ateach other. Judah, at the focal point, stood 
between the two and was just as constantly 
in danger of becoming the battleground. 
Trembling before both, her chief political ques- 
tion was, In which could she find a defender? 

The answer of the king, the court, and the 
people in general, was, In Egypt. That of 
Isaiah was, In neither. Both Egypt and 
Babylonia were material powers, while Judah’s 
defence lay in God. If she could boldly throw 
herself on Him, she would be safe; if she 
trusted to man, and material power, her doom 
was already in sight. The prophet could pre- 
dict it, could announce it, not because he was 
a fortune-teller specially inspired by God, 
but because his conclusions were those of 
sanctified common-sense. They applied not 
merely to Judah, Egypt, and Babylonia, but 
to all the nations of the time. They applied 
not merely to all the nations of the time, but 
to all the nations of all times. 

He recognized himself as a Voice Crying in 
the Wilderness, because he addressed a people 
already sold to material ideals and material 
gods. No more than in the days when Moses 
led them out of Egypt were they disposed to 
trust practical matters to an invisible and 
Spiritual power. Spiritual force they recog- 
nized in theory, but in theory only. When 
it came to the affairs of this life, the ma- 
terial alone seemed safe enough. While the 
spiritual God was all very well, it was on the 
material gods that they relied. They set them 
up in their houses, in their gardens, in their 
groves. In spite of the many instances when 
God had rescued them from trouble, according 
as they turned to Him, it was still on their 
Baals and their Molechs that they counted. 
From the beginning of his ministry, this hesi- 
tation, this apostasy, was to Isaiah nothing 
short of anguish. 

“Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, for 
the Lord hath spoken. 

“T have nourished and brought up children; 
and they have rebelled against me. The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s 
crib; but Israel doth not know, my people doth 
not consider. Ah, sinful nation! a people laden 
with iniquity! a seed of evil-doers! children 
that are corrupters! They have forsaken the 
Lord; they have provoked the Holy One of Israel 
to anger; they have gone away backward!” 

The futility of a purely ritual religion comes 
next in his scornful lamentation. 

To what purpose is the multitude of your 
Sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord. I am full 
- burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of 
belles” and I delight not in the blood of 
= — or oflambs, or of he-goats see Bring 
met — oblations! Incense is an abomi- 
Rei Oo me!... Your new moons and 
orn, -Ppointed feasts my soul hateth .. . 
evi “pl gpm you clean; put away the 
ya tah ae from before mine eyes. 
ants ao Be ; ; learn to do well. Seek judg- 
on ee the oppressed; judge the father- 

8s; plead for the widow. 





A Friendly Size That 
Draws You to Its Keys 





PROGRESSIVE DEALERS 


everywhere should become 
fully acquainted with the 
entire line of Smith 
Barnes and Strohber 
pianos because of their 
known merit and the 
many attractive models 
for any size home. 
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SMITH BARNES 


utive immediately lends to the room a note 


Or placed in the home, the Strohber Dimin- 


of warmth and coziness. It is a rare combi- 
nation of excellent tone volume and unusual dec- 
orative quality. Its tone possesses all the richness 


and melody of a large piano. 


The Strohber Diminutive is a smaller piano— 
with standard keyboard and keys—for all the 
family, for everyone to enjoy. Children especially 
love to play it and acquire an early fondness for 
music through hearing its soft, full tones which 


respond even to the lightest touch. 


The Strohber Diminutive (made also as a player) 
plays all standard rolls. Its action is unusually 
easy. Both as a player and as a piano it affords 


much pleasure and amusement to all 
who play it or hear it played. The 
coupon below will bring you an inter- 
esting booklet about the Strohber 
Diminutive. And your music dealer 
will be glad to show you. 
















Manufacturers of SMITH & BARNES: STROHBER- LESSING-HOFFMANN-WILLARD Pianos-Players-Gnunds 


} 1872 CLYBOURN AVENUE ~ CHICAGO 
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many uses, 







STROHBER CO. (9) 
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\ Let Us Send You This Book 


SMITH BARNES & STROHBER CO., 
Dept. 261, 1872 Clybourn Ave., Chicago. 


Please send me, without obligation, your ! 
trated booklet, describing the Strohkber Diminutive and its 


profusely illus- 
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Would you wear Pajamas 
at a dance? 


Or course not. No girl, no 
matter how daring, would 
dream of disregarding social 
good form like that. No girl, 
no matter how offhand,would 
think of insulting her hostess 
so flagrantly. 

You wouldn’t. But don’t 
you often use a writing paper 
that is just as much out of 
place, just as inappropriate, 
as pajamas at a dance? 

Many a girl never realizes 
that her letter paper is her 
social dress when she is not there. 

She never suspects, when she 
thanks Claire’s handsome new cous- 
in for his flowers, that her robin’s- 
egg-blue envelope made him say, 

“That for me? I thought it was 
Something for the cook.” 

She never guessed, when she said 
to herself, “Oh, it’s only Geraldine! 
I can scribble to her on anything,” 
that Geraldine would leave the un- 
tidy note on the library table, where 
her frank brother, observing it, in- 
quired: 

“Going in for settlement work, 
Jerry?” 

She never knew! But I know. I 
have seen so many girls judged 
wrongly by their letter paper. They 
know better, but they do not know 
as I do that using the correct letter 
paper is one of the surest ways of 
proving your right to the social op- 
portunities that come to you. 


THE right letter paper is Eaton’s Highland Linen. 
It comes in the correct sizes, with five smart envel- 
ope shapes and in all the fashionable tints. 
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You might even carry off the 
najamas by sheer personality, but 
you aren’t there when your care- 
lessly selected writing paper is being 
judged. People think you don’t 
know or that you don’t care, and 
one thought is just as bad for you as 
the other. 

It is so easy to do the right thing. 
Just get the correct paper, the paper 
everyone knows is absolutely right, 
and then use it—always. 

I have written a little book which! 
will send you for fifty cents. It tells 
all about letters, invitations, ac- 
ceptances, regrets, cards, etc. And ] 
am always glad to answer letters. 
Write me about anything you want to 
know. I want to help you make the 
most of yourself socially, because I 
know that good style is a greater | 
social asset than good looks. | 


lanabirie te Kee 


Address me in care of 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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The Discovery of God 


“Come now, and let us reason together, saith 
the Lord. Though your sins be as scarlet, 
shall be white as snow. Though they be req 
like crimson, they shall be as wool. Tf ye hy 
willing and obedient ye shall eat the good of the 
land; but if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall y 
devoured by the sword; for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it.” 

But he appealed to a society steeped in the 
material. In spite of political dangers the 
commercial instinct of the race helped them ty 
wealth, and wealth brought sophistication 
Rightly or wrongly the men made money, while 
the women, in their persons and fashions 
paraded what it bought. : 

“Thy princes are rebellious and companions 
of thieves. Every one loveth bribes, and 
followeth after rewards. They judge not the 
fatherless, neither doth the cause of the widow 
come tothem... Their land is full of silye 
and gold, neither is there any end of their 
treasures. Their land also is full of horses, 
neither is there any end of their chariots . , , 
Moreover, Jehovah said: 

“‘Because the daughters of Zion are haughty, 
and walk with head high and wanton eye. 
mincing as they go, and making a tinkling with 
their feet . . . in that day the Lord will take 
away the beauty of their anklets, and the lace- 
work, the crescents, the pendants, the bracelets, 
the scarves, the hair-dressing, the ankle-chains 
the sashes, the perfume boxes, the charms, the 
signet rings, the nose-rings, the state-gowns, 
the mantles, the shawls, the satchels, the 
hand-mirrors, the gauzes, the linens, the 
turbans, the veils, and it shall come to pas 
that instead of sweet scents there shall be 
rottenness.’ ” 

A rich, self-sufficient, and morally insolent 
society, not unlike that of most of the countries 
of Europe before the Great War, was merely 
bringing about its own downfall. Just as any 
serious-minded observer in France, England, 
Germany, or Russia, to say nothing of the 
United States, at the end of the last century 
or the beginning of this, could easily have fore- 
seen that a moral judgment must soon overtake 
them all, so it required no fortune-telling 
faculty to enable Isaiah to descry the goal to 
which Judah was on the way. Trust in ma 
terial power could have but one ending. It 
had never had any ending but one; it would 
never have any ending but one. All the nations 
had proved it; all the nations would continue 
to prove it until they gave it up. The only 
civilization which would not come to ruin was 
that which was founded where Moses had 
founded his—in God. Baal, Astharoth, and 
Molech, who could be paraphrased as the 
World, the Flesh, and the Devil, might promise 
whatever they chose; but they would never 


| fulfill anything because they never could fulfill 
| anything, since there was One Only All-in-All 


The Alliance with Egypt 

So, when it came to the overpowering ques 
tion of the day, the alliance with Egypt, Isaiah 
was in a position to cry: Make none. God's 
your strength! Trust Him! Rest in Him! 
Be sure of Him! Live for Him! Do thes 
things, and neither Egypt nor Babylonia wil 
be able to lay a hand on you. Test the 
spiritual. Throw yourself on it boldly. Be 
strong and very courageous. The Lord wil 


defend you. 


“In that day shall this song be sung in the 
Land of Judah: 


sold at a moderate price at all good stationery stores. | «We have a strong city. Salvation will Gal 
appoint for walls and bulwarks. Open ye the 
gates, that the righteous nation, which keepet 
the truth, may enter in. Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thet, 
because he trusteth in thee. Trust ye In the 
Lord forever; for in the Lord Jehovah is ever 
lasting strength.’ ” ; 

But he was still the Voice crying in the 


Style is a greater Social Asset 
than Beauty 
| | panseatsy any ey tens Sata a 


Eaton, CRANE & Pike Co.—Sponsors for correctness in Correspondence—NEW YORK-PITTSFIELD, MASs. being evident inits might, it seemed madnes 
to rely on so tenuous a thing as Divine suppot 
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Clo the Business 


3 great American novel that remains to be 
written is about the modern business woman. 
It may be written by a man, or by a woman— 
but one thing it will emphasize. 
The faculty of the business woman for making 
her home-building instincts a help rather than a 
hindrance to her business career. Many a harassed, 


- tired mother might take a hint from the business 


woman’s well-chosen outfit of Hotpoint Servants. 


Woman | 
who does her own Housekeeping 


The Hotpoint Percolator and Tea Pot—Toast- 
over Toaster—Grill and Ovenette— Waffle Iron. 
Compact and efficient aids to serving a dainty meal 
without hurry and worry. 

The Hotpoint Iron—a basket of clothes freshly, 
crisply ironed in less time than you ever dreamed 
= And on the personal good looks side, the 

otpoint Pipe J Iron—the curling iron with the 


professional touc 


Important Announcement 


Rare indeed is the woman these days who needs 
to be reminded of the many ways that electricity 
can help in her household tasks. 


But —electricity can serve you well and economically 
only when applied through scientific equipment. 

The Hotpoint Servants are designed and made for prac- 
tical, economical household work over a period of years. 

The result of constant testing and refinement by the 
Engineers of the Hotpoint Laboratories. 

No user of Hotpoint Servants could afford to have us 
slight our high standard of manufacture, simply to com- 
pete with an article of lesser price and reputation. 

And we will NOT. 


And some other helpful + 
Hotpoint SERVANTS 


Boudoir Set 
Utility Ironing Set 
Curling Iron 
Radiant Heater 
Hedlite Heater 
Heating Pad 
Immersion Heater 
Vacuum Cleaner 


Gisp, thin toast is a luxury but no stranger 
Where there’s a Hotpoint Toastover Toaster 
— the turning is done without hand or 


SERVANTS 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
Boston NewYork Atlanta Chicago St.Louis Ontario, Cal. Salt Lake City 


And tea—as she likes it, when. she likes it, 
hot to the last drop, made with the Hotpoint 
Teapot and Tea Ball. 


From pressing a skirt to ironing dainty lingerie, the we Ae A does 


ood work saves the busy woman’s time. The stre: -saving Canti- 
sto Handle — the force applied in a straight line h the arm and 
wrist. The Hinged Plug Cord Protector—doing away with jerking, kink- 
ing and breaking of the cord. The Attached Stand—the ironis simply tilt- 
back on its heel—saving many hundreds of pounds of lifting in a day. 


And some other helpful | 


Hotpoint SERVANTS 


Radiant Grill 

Disc Stove 

Table Stove 

Toaster Stove 

Chafing Dish 

Tea Kettle 

Hotpoint Hughes 
Electric Ranges 


Good coffee, good waffles on even the busiest 

morning — an excellent breakfast quickly pre- 

cond —_ the Hotpoint Percolating Urn and 
le Iron. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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The Child Who Won 
the Hearts of All 


A true-life story, showing how 
a woman successfully dealt with 
the responsibilities of mother- 
hood and brought up a child 
whom everyone admired. 


ence it was to see the growing up of 

little Judith. The pinky, chubby tot 
with her gurgles of delight tugged at the 
heart-strings of everyone who saw her. 

As babyhood grew into girlhood, all the 
lovable traits and good qualities which 
parents hope their children will have 
seemed to be combined in little Judith. 

The joy of it all was that the mother’s 
friends were as completely captivated by 
the charms of Judith as was the mother 
herself. 

One bright day, while taking my morn- 
ing walk in the park, I found Judith and 
her mother playing hide-and-seek. Ju- 
dith’s mother and I sat down on the grass 
for a visit—and Judith played around. 

We talked about the child. As I watched 
her playing around I thought of the tre- 
mendous responsibility of the mother. I 
asked her how she had met it. And this 
is what she told me: 

‘When Judith was born, my first feeling 
wasoneof utterhelplessness. Iknewnothing 
about caring for a child. I was afraid that 
I might do the wrong thing. I wondered 
if other mothers had had that same haunt- 
ing fear for their child’s welfare. 

“Never shall I forget the day when my 
helplessness overwhelmed me. Judith was 
just old enough to begin to notice things 
and to ask questions. 


A BEAUTIFUL and wonderful experi- 


“T had cor- 
rected her for 
striking me in 
the face with 
a ball. I went 
to get the ball 


WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO KNOW 
HOW— 


to obtain cheerful obedi- 
ence always? 

to correct mistakes of 
early training? 

to keep child from cry- 
ing? 

to suppress temper in 
children without pun- 
ishment ? 

to succeed with child of 
any age without dis- 
play of authority? 

to discourage the “Why” 
habit in regard to com- 
mands ? 

to prevent quarreling and 
fighting ? 

to cure impertinence? 
Disrespect? Sauciness ? 
to teach unselfishness? 
Carefulness? Fairness? 
to teach child self-con- 
trol? 
to cure a child of the 
habit of whining? 

to keep a boy at home 
in the evening? 

to cure a child of say- 
ing, “I don’t want to” ? 

to teach a child to go 
willingly to bed? 

to treat a child who 
laughs at commands? 

to overcome obstinacy? 

to cultivate mental con- 
centration ? 

to teach honesty and 
truthfulness ? 

These are only a few 
of many questions ex- 
plained in a way that 
makes application of the 
principles involved easy. 


and had my 
back to her 
for a moment. 
As I turned 
around, there 
was Judith, in 
an attitude of 
defiance, mak- 
ing a face at 
me! 

“For a mos 
ment I couldn't 
move nor 
speak. Was it 
possible that 
Judith didn’t 
love me and 
had lost con- 
fidence in me? 

“For days I 
struggled with 
the problem. I 
realized that 
something had 
to be done, and 
done quickly. 

‘By good 
fortune [ 
learned of The 
Parents’ Asso- 
ciation, formed 
for the pur- 
pose of giving 
the very in- 


formation I was seeking. I wrote and 
learned about the new method of Child 
Training prepared by Professor Beery, 
President of the Association. 

“The help I immediately received came 
as a revelation to me. 

“From that day on my whole method of 
dealing with Judith was changed. Methods 
I had been using were entirely wrong— 
my heart was torn with remorse. Was it 
possible that I had been guilty of a ter- 
rible injustice to Judith—that through 
ignorance I had deliberately destroyed the 
best in her character and had fostered 
bad habits and tendencies that might al- 
ways remain with her.” 

Professor Beery’s new method explained 
how best to overcome the faults of early 
training. 

“These revelations gave me a most 
wonderful feeling of confidence. I learned 
how to control Judith—to break naughty 
little habits just taking root, and to nour- 
ish the sweet ways which everyone loved. 
I give full credit to The Parents’ Associa- 
tion and its remarkable new method.” 


Fulfilling the Sacred Trust 
of Parenthood 

HERE is no greater responsibility in 

the world than that of being a parent. 
A child is what its parents make it. Hered- 
ity, environment and education all count, 
it’s true. But all these points are as noth- 
ing compared with the right training in.a 
child’s tender and flexible years. 

To love and cherish one’s children is the 
joy of parenthood. But something more 
than love is due to a child. And this is the 
right training—training that builds sturdy 
health of body, fineness of mind, nobility 
of character. 

Today The Parents’ Association is bring- 
ing a great constructive help to 30,000 
members in the attainment of this high 
ideal of parenthood. 

To know that the training you are giv- 
ing your children will bring forth the 
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finest and noblest in their character—to fy 
sure that you are fitting them for th 
highest success in life—to be proud of 
them and to know that they are proud of 
you, that their hearts will be filled wit, 
gratitude for the advantages you haye 
given them—that is what The Parenty 
Association may mean to you as a parent 
as it has to so many others. 

Now for the first time there is a scien 
tific method in child training, founded on 
the principle that confidence is the basis 
of control. This new system shows you 
how in your own home to correct the cause 
of disobedience, wilfulness, untruthfulness 
and other dangerous habits which, if not 
properly remedied, lead to dire conse. 
quences. This new method removes the 
cause—not by punishment or scolding but 
by confidence and cooperation along lines 
which are amazingly easy for any parent 
to apply instantly—whether the child js 
still in the cradle or is eighteen years old, 

It does not deal in generalities. It shows 
by concrete illustrations and detailed ex. 
planations exactly how to meet every 
emergency. 


A New Method Built on the True 
Child Nature 


HE Parents’ Association devoted to 

scientific child training was founded 
by Professor Ray C. Beery, A.B., M.A. 
(Harvard and Columbia), after years of 
scientific research and practical experience 
in child training. Professor Beery is 
regarded as one of the greatest authorities 
on child training. 

And because his method is founded ona 
sound, basic truth, it is simplicity itself. 
It makes it easier to have your children 
all that you desire them to be—obedient, 
unselfish, well-bred, and truthful rather 
than disobedient, selfish, rude, disrespect- 
ful, secretive and untruthful. 

Bringing up children need no longer be 
a trial, but a supreme pleasure—a beautiful 
experience in which the parent shares 
every confidence, every joy and sorrow of 
the child, and at the same time has its 
unqualified respect. 


Send No Money 


We shall be glad to send you free of charge our new 
booklet ‘‘New Methods in Child Training,” together witt 
full particulars of the work of the Association and the 
special benefits it offers to members at an expense which 
is trifling as compared with the remarkable results t 
be_ secured. 

For the sake of your children, and for your own sake, 
write for this free book- 
let now—before you lay 
this magazine aside. 

If this booklet an- 
swers only a few of the 
questions that have per- 
plexed you, you will be 
glad that you sent for it 
—and it may open to 
you undreamed of possi- 
bilities of successful par- 
enthood. And it is only 
a matter of sending the | 
coupon or a post card, - 


THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATIO 
Dept. 652 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. 652, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Please send me your booklet “New Methods in Child 
Training,”’ and Information about The Parents’ Ass0- 
ciation, free of charge. This does not obligate me @ 
any way. 


Name 
Address 


PELLICLE eit... Tor. 
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The Discovery of God 


Scorned by his own people, the prophet’s vision 
went further afield, summing up the destinies | 
of other nations. In the “Burdens” of Baby- | 
lon, of Moab, of Damascus, of Tyre, of Edom, 
of the Desert, of F: arther Africa, of Arabia, of 
Egypt, though the variations are national, his 
theme is always the universal one. The civil- 
‘zation of Cain—all that is not built upon God 
—shall fail. When it has failed, the supreme 
lesson will be learned. Those who trusted in 
force will, through sheer suffering, be turned 
back to God. It may take long. Everything 
known as the actual world of their time would 
probably vanish before men so much as ap- 
proached this point of view, but they would 
approach it. They would do so when all else 
had given way beneath them, but not till they 
were so compelled. Each one of these powers 
—and some of them were as masterful as the 
Russia of a few years ago, as mighty as Ger- 
many, as rich as England, as secure as the 
United States—would collapse either slowly 
or suddenly, and God would be seen to reign 
in His everlasting patience. 

As for the alliance with Egypt, he protests 
with the utmost vigor. 

“Woe to the rebellious children, saith the 
Lord, that take counsel, but not of me... 
that walk to go down into Egypt, and have not 
asked at my mouth—to strengthen themselves 
in the strength of Pharaoh, and to trust in the 
shadow of Egypt. Therefore shall the strength 
of Pharaoh be your shame, and the trust in the 
shadow of Egypt your confusion.” 

Note the scorn of obsequious Judah with | 
which he refers to the conferences at Zoan and | 
Hanes—border cities between Palestine and 
Egypt—where the terms of the alliance were 
to be drawn up. 

“For his princes were at Zoan, and his am- 
bassadors came to Hanes. They were all | 
ashamed of a people that could not profit them, 
nor be an help nor profit, but a shame, and 
also a reproach.” 

Vivid is his description of the caravans bear- 
ing over the desert the treasures of Judah to a 
people whose good-will they were obliged to 
purchase. 


The Burden of the Beasts of the South 
“Into the land of trouble and anguish, from | 





| Indirect Lighting 





whence come the lioness and the lion, the viper 
and the fiery flying serpent, they will carry 
their riches upon the shoulders of young asses, 
and their treasures upon the humps of camels, 
toa people that shall not profit them. For the 
Egyptians shall help in vain, to no purpose. 
Therefore have I cried concerning this: Their 
strength is to sit still.” 

Their strength is to sit still! Other trans- 
lations of this declaration have been given, but 
none is so expressive of the prophet’s message 
as the old one. Judah’s safety lay in forming 
noalliance, in doing nothing. Let her be calm, 
confident. Let her sit still. Outside of God 
there could be only worry and excitement for 
every one. Within God there was assurance 
and prosperity. 

“For thus saith the Lord God, the Holy One 
of Israel: 

4 ‘In returning and rest shall ye be saved; in 
quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength. And ye would not! But ye said: 
No! For we will flee upon horses; therefore 
shall ye flee; and, We will ride upon the swift; 
therefore shall they that pursue you be swift. . 
till ye be left as a beacon upon the top of a 
mountain, and as an ensign on a hill.’ ” 

Left thus alone, conspicuous, lifted up, an 
example to the world, bitterly regretting the 
course which had put them there, they would 
find the arms of the Everlasting Patience open 
to take them back again. 

“And therefore will the Lord wait, that he 
nag 4 be gracious unto you; and therefore will 
ne be exalted, that he may have mercy upon 
you. . . He will be very gracious unto you 
at the voice of thy cry. When he shall hear 
it he will answer thee.”’ 

Of the First Isaiah this is the whole theme. 













Welsbach 
Gas Appliances 
are leaders in the 
field. Your dealer 
or Gas Company 
will gladly show 
you No. 1822, the 
Welsbach Semi- 


Fixture illustra- ee = 
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That Added Warmth 


Everyone Calls Solid Comfort 


HAT is what Welsbach Gas Heaters will give you. 

Theirs is the modern auxiliary heating service you 
must have. They call for no effort on your part, no 
carrying of fuel, no troublesome disposal of ashes. They 
are always at your command, instantly responsive to 
your need for warmth. 


‘ Welsbach, 
GAS HEATERS 


‘**THE MOST HEAT FOR THE LEAST MONEY” 


generate hot, intense cones of fire that pour out their sun-like, 
wholesome heat the instant you turn the handle of the self-lighter. 
The copper reflector prevents absorption of warmth by the back 
and sides and sends it all into the room. There is no warmth 
lost up the chimney. YOU get the direct benefit of every heat 
unit generated, instantly and steadily. 


For over thirty years the Welsbach Company has manufactured 
gas burners. We have drawn from our vast fund of knowledge 
and put in Welsbach Heaters a burner that produces the greatest 
possible volume of heat from the gas consumed. We have taken 
advantage of every feature that will help toward heat production, 
we have used every precaution to insure utmost economy. 


Welsbach Heaters, in the volume and quality of the warmth 
they give, in their instantaneous, convenient, reliable service. 
represent the final word in auxiliary heating comfort. 

Six heaters, in a size and finish for every need, constitute 
the Welsbach auxiliary heating service. They are priced, 


east of the Mississippi, from $8 to $35. Ask your 
dealer or the Gas Company to show them to you. 


WELSBACH COMPANY, Gloucester, New Jersey 
MEMBER AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
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JOHNSON'’S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


OLISHING WAX 


VERY room needs the brightening touch 


of Johnson’s Polishing Wax. It will 

rejuvenate your furniture, woodwork, 
floors and linoleum, and give your home that 
fine air of immaculate cleanliness. 


Your Linoleum will last longer and look better if you 
polish it occasionally with Johnson's Prepared Wax. 
Johnson’s Wax prevents cracking and_blistering— 
brings out the pattern and color—protects linoleum 
from wear and makes cleaning easy. 


Are You Building ? ? 


If you are building you should have our Book on 
Vood Finishing. It tells how inexpensive soft woods 
may be treated so they are as beautiful and artistic 
as hardwood. We will gladly send it free and post- 
paid for the name of your dealer. Use coupon below. 


For Furniture 
and Woodwork 
You can easily keep 
your furniture and 
woodwork in perfect 
condition by  polish- 
ing them  occasion- 
ally with Johnson’s 
Paste or Liquid Wax. 
It cleans the surface 
and forms a thin pro- 
tecting finish coat. 


SERRE eer agRR aR R Nip seep peS no 


Book on Home Beautifying FREE 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. G. H. 2, RACINE, WIS. i 
(Canadian Eactory—Brantford ) 
““The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ $ 
Please send me free and postpaid your book on Home Beautifying. 
It tells how to make my home more artistic, cheery and inviting. | 


I understand that it 


gives covering capacities, 


includes color 


charts and tells just what materials to use and how to apply them. 


My 


City and State 
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The Discovery of God 


Trust to a material standard of strength br; 
calamity. The return to the spiritual neve 
fails to find a gracious God. In returning ang 
rest shall ye be saved! Mere earthly power 
money, arrogance, a whole civilization, cag 
vanish overnight. | God—Love—is always 
waiting, unchanged, and unchangeable, 

Read with this clue, no utterance of this 
earlier prophet will be wholly unintelligible 
There will be many passages of heart-broken 
reproach, but always interspersed with the 
most joyous and glorious outbursts of cop. 
fidence. The nations will go wrong, but in the 
end they will be shepherded back again— 
through their own pain, if in no other way— 
and Israel will lead them. 


The Second Isaiah 


In the same way, and with a similar clue, the 
Second Isaiah can be read. Fundamentally 
his message is simple, even if, on the surface, it 
seems elaborate. It is both a continuation and 
an enlargement of that of the First Isaiah 
with not a little expansion of the outlook 
toward God. 

God will redeem his people. They have now 
reaped what they have sown and are in caj 
tivity in Babylon. Egypt, the defence they 
chose instead of God, was unable to help them. 
Suffering having begun to teach them whatit 
is meant to teach, they turn back to the Lond 
they rejected. In returning and rest shall they 
be saved. Ultimate salvation is what He 
plans for them. 

That this may come into effect there is one 
point which the Second Isaiah struggles for. 
God is the Only God; there is no other. Ma 
terial force, as apart from God and opposed 
to Him, must be denied. All that represents 
the almightiness of matter must also be denied. 
Baal, Astharoth, Molech, every symbol of mat- 
ter as more powerful than God, and therefore a 
god in itself, must be put away from the con- 
sciousness. In proportion as his people are 
able to do that, returning and rest will give 
them quietness and confidence. 

“Thus saith the Lord, the King of Israel, 


| and his Redeemer, the Lord of Hosts: 


“Tam the first; andI amthe last. Besideme 
there is no God. Fear ye not, neither be 
afraid. Have I not declared unto thee of old, 
and showed it? Ye are my witnesses. Is 
there a God beside me? Yea, there is no God. 
I know not any.’ ” 

In contrast to this self-assertion the prophet 
describes the making of the false god, which 
represents matter and nothing else. How 
necessary it was to force home to his hearers 
the futility and impotence of what we call an 
idol, it is difficult for us to realize. Though, 
we may assume, they knew the image to be 
powerless in itself, it was in some way identi- 
fied with the god. it stood for, and that god 
was a force. That it could not be a force, that 
the image embodied non-existing qualities, was 
the lesson Isaiah had to urge on them. 

It is made by workmen; the workmen are 
men. 

“The smith with the tongs worketh in tle 
coals, fashioneth it with hammers, and worke‘h 
it with the strength of his arms . . . The car 
penter stretcheth out his rule; he marketh it 
with a pencil; he shapeth it with planes . - . 
and maketh it after the figure of a man, accord- 
ing to the beauty of a man, to dwell in a house. 

Not satisfied, anparently, with this, he goes 
on to be more explicit, more derisive, turning 
the god into a laughing-stock. 

“He heweth him down cedars, and taketh 
the cypress and the oak which he strengtheneth 
for himself among the trees of the forest. He 
planteth an ash and the rain doth nourish it 
Then shall it be for a man to burn. For he 
will take thereof and warm himself; yea, he 
kindleth it and baketh bread. Yea, he maketh 
a god and worshippeth it; he maketh it a gravet 
image and falleth down thereto . . . and none 
considereth in his heart, neither is there know! 
edge and understanding to say, I have burn 

| part of it in the fire; yea, also, I have bak 
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ie may be a new thought to many that fire-stopping 
is essential to fire-safety in any house —regardless 
of the materials used on the outside. 

How easily a house may be fire-stopped is shown 
by the method illustrated above. 

By the use of headers between wall studs and floor 
joists these flue-like openings are divided into com- 
partments, which retard the quick spread of fire and 
allow time to extinguish it without serious damage. 

In the light of the fact that 96 % of all dwelling house 
fires originate inside the house, fire-stopping is infi- 
nitely more important than the use ofnon-combustible 
materials on the outside. 

Unfortunately, fire-stopping is one of the essentials 
of a well-constructed house that the ‘‘low-bid’’ con- 
tractor is likely to disregard. 

In selecting your contractor you will find valuable 
help in‘‘The High Cost of Cheap Construction,’’ a 
booklet that explains the essentials of correct build- 
ing practice in language that any home-builder can 
understand. Sent free on request. 


House of Cottage Type —English Style 
HIS house reflects the spirit of the cottages found 
throughout Kent, Surrey and Sussex, England. This 
cottage of English style is another of the 16 architec- 
tural styles illustrated and discussed in ‘‘Good 
Houses,’’ abook forhome-builders interested in good 
design and efficient planning. Sent free on request. 


If the Home-builder 
Would Listen More to 


a Good Contractor 


OU can knowin advance whether your 

house is going to be the success you 
want it to be by your contractor’s attitude 
toward a few essential principles of house 
construction. 

The ‘‘low-bid”’ contractor isn’t neces- 
sarily the cheapest. He may be forced to 
short cuts to justify his price and make a 
profit. Dealing with this type of contractor 
you will get no more than you pay for— 
perhaps less. 


HERE is another type of contractor 

who talks in terms of a first-class job. 
He knows the importance of fire-stopping 
and the other construction essentials often 
overlooked. 

He will put a little more time and mate- 
rials into your house but they are cheap 
insurance against future repairs and end- 
less annoyances. He makes every foot of 
lumber deliver 100% service. 


In the long run he is the cheapest and 
most satisfactory. That is why we say, go 
to a legitimate contractor. Why we have 
published ‘“The High Cost of Cheap Con- 
struction,’’ referred to on this page. 


OU will find this high type of contractor is as 

particular about the lumber he uses as the way 
he uses it—demanding more and more, lumber of 
the Weyerhaeuser standard of quality, trade- 
marked with the manufacturer’s pledge of per- 
sonal responsibility. 

You will find too, that the dealer from whom he 
buys his lumber knows the value of thoroughly 
manufactured and properly dried lumber; and 
that he carries in his stock Weyerhaeuser lumber 
of the kinds and grades that meet building require- 
ments in your locality most economically. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the 
established trade channels (to contractors and home-builders 
through the retail lumber yards) by the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch offices and rep- 
resentatives throughout the country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar 
Shingles on the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch 
in the Inland Empire, Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S 
Book of Menus, Recipes, 
252 MENUS 


and 


13 Delicious Drinks 
39 New Breads 

25 Unusual Cakes 

8 Cheese Dishes 

17 Delectable Cookies 
21 Cold Desserts 

20 Hot Desserts 

9 Frozen Dishes 


Household Discoveries 


16 Fruit Combina- 


tions 
15 Egg Dishes 
32 Fish Recipes 
10 Hors D’Oeuvres 
17 Jams, Jellies, 
Marmalades 
53 Meat Dishes 
31 Pickles and Relishes 
11 New Pies 
15 Salad Dressings 
29 Salads 
17 Soups 


iS Book 30 Vegetable Dishes 


HE source of the recipe material which is found each 

month in Goop HOUSEKEEPING is unique. The readers of 
Goop HovsEKEEPING from ail over the world have contributed 
of their cookery best to the pages of the magazine. It is 
largely they come from so many localities that Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING recipes have an enviable reputation for cos-. 
mopolitan flavor. The recipes in this book represent the 
favorites of our readers. They are real recipes used by real 
families. They, every one, represent good cookery. Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE vouches for them. In the Institute 
Kitchen Laboratory the Department of Cookery has carefully 
standardized and tested each one of these recipes before it 
was printed in the pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. And it was 
from these pages that they were compiled in book form for 
your convenience. They may be used, then, with confidence, to 
vary your daily cookery routine and weekly menu planning. 


a GIFT to You! 


Here is a gift that you cannot buy. We could sell thousands 
of copies of Good Housekeeping Books of Menus, Recipes and 
Househoid Discoveries, but because Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute compiled the book as a gift for Good Housekeeping’s 
readers it is not to be put on sale. You see, we are so proud of 
this book that we want it to be a gift that can come only from us! 


The book is entirely new, although its publication was prompted by 
the popularity of the first book of recipes. This new book contains a 
week’s menus for every month in the year, using the foods that are in 
season in the way they should be used. The recipes are all new, as 
are the Discoveries. 


TO GET THE BOOK send us the subscription of 
a friend to Good Housekeeping, remitting at the rate 
of $3 per subscription (Canada 50c extra, Foreign $1). 


We can not send you a book for your own subscrip- 
tion as Good Housekeeping does not give premiums. 


GOGD HOUSEKEEPING, Dept. C223 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find............ (insert amount of remittance) for which send Good 
Housekeeping one year to the names on the attached slip, and send a copy (or 
copies—one for each subscription) of Good Housekeeping’s Book of Menus, Recipes 
and Household Discoveries to 


Name 


Address 
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The Discovery of God 


bread upon the coals thereof; I have roasted 
flesh, and eaten it. And shall I make the 
residue thereof an abomination? Shall I fal] 
down to the stock of a tree?” 

Essential to all returning and rest was this 
basic reform in the concept of God; and to 
some extent it was accomplished. Outwardly 
at least, the tendency to forsake the One and 
Only God was overcome. That they should 
renounce the almightiness of matter in favor 
of the Almightiness of God was doubtless too 
much to expect, seeing that the world even now 
has never done so, but something was gained 
when they renounced the outward symbols, 
Never again did they set up the image of any 
power not under the control of God, or superior 
to God, in their temples or in their homes, 
Setting them up in their hearts and worship- 
ping them covertly was another thing. Chris- 
tians themselves do the same, even in the 
twentieth century. Before this more subtle 
idolatry can pass away, the whole human race 
must shift to another point of view, and that 
is effected slowly. 


The Anointed Cyrus 


“And therefore will the Lord wait that he 
may be gracious unto thee.” With the first 
turning toward Him, they find Him turning 
toward them. God’s attitude toward men 
never changes. It is always one of receptive 
Love. Man’s attitude toward God changes 
as often and as easily as a weathercock, but 
the Father remains constant, forever eager to 
welcome the return 

Anticipating this return, He has prepared 
His instrument. Far in the east, events for 
generations past have been leading up toa 
man whose conquests are to revolutionize the 
world. Five hundred years before Christ, 
Cyrus, the Persian, was what Napoleon Bona- 
parte became eighteen hundred years after 
Him. Having overthrown Babylonia, he 
allowed the exiled Israelites to go back to their 
own land. 

The degree to which he was chosen for this 
work is one of the most enlightening passages 
in the Scriptures. It is not to be supposed 
that God appointed him to carry fire, sword, 
and suffering over the known world. From 
what we can understand God permits man to 
work out his own destinies, even through errors 
and abominations. What apparently He does 
is tooverrule both abominations and errors im 
such a way that some good may be rescued. 
The ruthless march of this man from the 
Persian Gulf to the Aegean Sea was productive 
at least of the restoration of Jerusalem, and 
thus another step was taken toward the Blessing 
of the world which was the hope of Abraham. 

Moreover, he was God’s shepherd, God's 
anointed, though he himself knew nothing 
about God from the Hebrew or Christian point 
of view. It is not what a man knows about 
God, but what God knows about a man, which 
is of the first importance. Of the servants of 
God who have been carrying out His purposes, 
there must have been countless millions who 
never heard His name. 

“Sing, O ye heavens, for the Lord hath done 
it! Shout ye lower parts of the earth! Break 
forth into singing, ye mountains, O forest, and 
every tree that is therein! For the Lord hath 
redeemed Jacob, and glorified himself in Israel. 
Thus saith the Lord thy Redeemer, and he that 
formed thee from the womb: 

“Tam the Lord that maketh all things . - - 
that confirmeth the word of his servant, and 
performeth the counsel of his messengers; 
that saith to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be 1- 
habited, and to the cities of Judah, Ye shall 
be built, and I will raise up the waste places 
thereof; that saith to the deep, Be dry, and I 
will dry up thy rivers; that saith of Cyrus, He 
is my shepherd, and shall perform all my 
pleasure, even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt 

| be built, and to the temple, Thy foundations 

| shall be laid.’ ” \ , 

| “Thus saith the Lord to His anointed, to 
Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden 
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“Twi fore thee, and make the crooked 
ier I will break in pieces the gates 
es, and cut in sunder the bars of iron. 
11 will give thee the treasures of darkness, 
hidden riches of secret places, that thou 
: est know that I, the Lord, which call thee 
Mihy name am the God of Israel. . . Tam 
» Lord, and there is none else. There is no 
mi beside me. I girded thee, though thou 
m me. 
chy bere whose mighty doings are largely 
+ amid oriental legends takes his place in 
e chain of history for one great, definite act 
complished. To him, possibly, the sending 
ick to their own land of those few thousand 
tives seemed a small thing to do, but Isaiah 
least understood that in its significance it 
as one of the great deeds in the history of the 
od. On it hung the preservation of the 
vilization of Moses, the civilization founded 
) God, and on that the whole future welfare 
nd blessing of mankind. 


The God of All Men 

was perhaps the use of this stranger in 
ad God which specially helped to 
large the prophet’s vision as to the necessary 
slation of all men toward God, and of God 
oward all men. It was one of those periods 
turmoil, like the present, in which the es- 
ential unity of man’s interest is more evident 
an in days of peace. When the human race 
not through Love see itself as one, it is 
ompelled to do so through humiliations and 
onies. One of the purposes served by con- 
werors—Cyrus, Alexander, Caesar, Charle- 
mene, Napoleon—is that of a unification in 
misery of those who would not become one by 
he use of a higher principle. But whatever 
e reason, this prophet transcended all the 
imitations of a tribal God, with the rivalries, 
brag, and brutalities which such a conception 
brings with it, to see the God who had been 
bupposed to be the God of Israel only as the 

od of all the sons of men 
Not that the thought was quite new. A 
hought hardly ever is quite new. It occurs 
0 many, in many generations. It floats from 
mind to mind, and from age to age, till at last 
ome one comes and puts it into fervid and 
ommanding words, adding it forever to the 
human treasury. Certainly the First Isaiah 
ad expressed it, but now comes his successor 
vith a conviction and an authority which lifts 
he _ truth before the world as the sunrise 

iits the sun. 

“Listen, O isles, unto me; and hearken, ye 
peoplefromfar . . . Itisalightthing that thou 
shouldest be my servant to raise up the tribes 
bf Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel. 
will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, 
hat thou mayest be my salvation unto the 
nd of theearth . . . Arise! Shine! For thy 
ight is come! The glory of the Lord is risen 
pon thee! For behold, darkness shall cover 
he earth, and gross darkness the people; but 
he Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory 
phall be seen upon thee. And the Gentiles 
hall come to thy light, and kings to the bright- 
ss of thy rising. Lift up thine eyes round 
hbout and see! They all gather themselves 
gether; they come to thee . . . The abun- 
Hance of the sea shall be converted unto thee; 
he forces of the Gentiles shall come unto thee.” 
This new spiritual Israel shall not only be 
tnriched by those of kindred faiths, but Tar- 
also, the vague land which included any- 
ping from the Isles of Greece to Italy, and from 
val to Spain, shall bring the treasures of 
taba The figure in which the prophet 
heir shi the white sails of the strangers as 
xo 73 hasten over the sea to get the good 
Wh xod Is one of the loveliest in literature. 
be te are these that fly as a cloud, and as 
hal - : their windows? Surely the isles 
ans 4 tor thee, and the ships of Tarshish 
c their an thy sons from far, their silver 
sod the Sod with them, unto the name of the 
wp oe And the sons of strangers 
tht thy walls, and their kings shall 
. ister untothee . . . The sons also of them 
at afflicted thee shall 
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Mrs. Rosenbach 
Needed Money 


—and how she turned spare half hours 
into $179.62—all in seventeen weeks— 
an average of $10.59 a week—and 
without stepping out of the house 


Rosenbachs were so often hard pressed. 


Mr. Rosenbach earns good wages. And 
Mrs. Rosenbach knows how to make every 
dollar go as far as a dollar possibly can. 


But somehow the week’s pay was never quite 
enough. 

_No matter how carefully she planned and 
figured or how carefully she economized, there 
were always things she had to do without— 
things she had set her heart on. 

But now all that is a thing of the past. 


Mrs. Rosenbach doesn’t have to make last 
season’s dresses or suits or hats do her an- 
other year. She no longer has to mend and 
remake the children’s old clothes 
instead of buying new ones. If 
she wants a new rug or a new 
piece of furniture, or wants to go 
to a concert or have some other 
pleasure, she now has a way to 
provide the necessary money. 


What Has Brought 
This Happy Change? 


It is an interesting story. And 
all the more so because any 
woman with two hands and a 
litle spare-time, and the willing- 
ness to use it, ! 


I WAS neither his fault nor hers that the 


may easily 
straighten out the money prob- 
lem in the same way that Mrs. 
Rosenbach solved hers. 





Mrs. E. RosENBACH 
BROOKLYN, N. Y 





hand, some women have received even larger 
checks for their socks. It all depends on how 
anxious you are to earn money and on how 
rapidly you work and ship the finished socks 
to us. 


More Home 
Workers Needed 


The Home Profit Hosiery Com- 
pany wants more _ spare-time 
home workers like Mrs. Rosen- 
bach—many more. 

The demand for genuine home- 
knit wool hose of the kind so 
easily fashioned on the Home 
Profit Knitter is steady—because 
these hose wear longer, fit better 
and look beter than ordinary 
factory hose. 

The machine itself does both 
the shaping and the knitting, and 
our illustrated instruction book 
explains the operation in a simple 
and easily understood manner. 


17 Checks in 17 Weeks 


The Secret 


Here is the whole secret—Mrs. 


Altogether $179.62. 


Here are the exact 
and amounts of the 17 checks 


The Purchase Price 
Is Guaranteed 


dates 





Rosenbach has become one of sent to Mrs. Rosenbach of We guarantee to buy all the 
the many spare-time home- Brooklyn, N. ¥., for spate. socks and stockings you knit on 
workers for the Home Profit {ime fame work April -2sth Our machine with our Waskill 
Hosiery Company. to August 26th—a total of yarn and to pay you a guaran- 
Whenever she has a little time, $179.62, or an average of teed and fixed-in-advance price 
Mrs. Rosenbach sits down at the $10.59 per week: ,, for every pair. An equivalent 
handy little Home Profit Knitter Sout aa Paice shee 3 9.38 amount of yarn for every pair 
sent to her by the Home Profit gay o92°'11111: aus You send us is furnished free. 
Hosiery Company and knits June Rae ee: 11.19 How much you can earn at 
socks—men’s, women’s or chil- June 8.......... 9.1 this work simply depends on how 
advarite. June 16...... 9.36 much time you give it—and that 
F Seine a heck t — 10 1S 55 of course rests entirely with you. 
From the nicely turnec eae odes ~ spleen gee 739 A few minutes now and then— 
the cuff at the top, this wes ~ ia ie 9:49 an hour a day—two hours—just 
ful little machine shapes anc July 20 11:29 as you find time and have the 
knits soon sock or eeactans. Mrs. july 25 11.35 inclination. 
Rosenbach says it 1s all so easy Aug. 1...... 9.50 You can coun . 
—and such a_ pleasant change ane. 7 mao NAT: 11.29 Gass See jeen ae ahs 
from housework —that it yi hae 22 Kees 11.31 you send in hose, whether you 
more like a diversion than work. yo maaan 11.31 knit two or three dozen pairs a 
! re all, every hour that Mrs. ee day or only that many in a week 
ce i Total ..------ $179.62 or month. How often you receive 


Rosenbach spends at her Home 
Profit Knitter means extra money 
for her. She sends the finished hose to the 
Home Profit Hosiery Company, and gets good 
for every pair she knits 





per - Y 
in accordance with specifica- 
tions—all guaranteed in ad- 


* 


vance. 


$10.59 Extra 
Each Week 


Mrs. Rosenbach received 
her knitter last April. Be- 
tween then and the last week 
of August—a period of 17 
weeks—she received from the 
Home Profit Hosiery Com- 
pany a total of 17 checks, 
amounting to $179.62, 

That is an average of $10.59 
per week. Every penny of it 





earned in spare time — time 

The Master that would otherwise have 
Knitter been wasted. 

Then, too. Mrs. Rosenbach 


earned this extra money in the privacy of her 
own home—didn’t have to step out of the 
house. All without interfering with her regular 
household duties. Started and stopped her 
knitting just when she felt like it—did as much 
or as little each day or week as she pleased. 
At all times absolutely her own boss. No 
wonder that Mrs. Rosenbach, like so many 
others, says that this is the ideal way to add 
to one’s income. 

Of course, not every 
as Mrs. Rosenbach does, 


woman earns as much 
but, on the other 


In using advertisements see page 6 


a check and the size of each 
check only depends on your output of socks. 


If You Have Two Hands 
and a Little Spare Time 


Maybe you want more clothes for yourself. 
something for the house. Maybe clothes or other things 
for the children. Maybe it’s some old bills you have 
been worrying about. Maybe to help pay for a home. No 
matter for what purpose you want extra money, here is 
a pleasant and sure year-round way to earn it. All you 
need are two hands, a little spare-time and one of these 
Master Knitters. 

Even $2 extra each week means $104 a year. $5 ex- 

tra each week means $260 a year. $10 extra each week 
means $520 a year. Think of all the things you can 
buy—all the pleasures and comforts you might have— 
with that much additional money. 
_ Let us send you full information about this easy and 
interesting home work plan that every week and every 
month is bringing in extra money for so many others— 
then judge for yourself. Simply sign and mail this 
coupon. That won't cost you anything or obligate you 
in any way, yet it can easily mean hundreds of dollars 
a year to you. 


HOME PROFIT HOSIERY CO. 
Dept. 37, 872 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Peeteesecesuveceseeseseeeseseso 


COUPON 


Mayoe 


4 

s HOME PROFIT HOSIERY CO. Inc. 

1 Dept. 37, 872 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

P Send me full information about making money at 

1 home in my spare time with the Home Profit Knitter. 
I am enclosing 2 cents postage to cover cost of mailing, 

: and I understand that I am not obligated in any way. 

4 OE ee ee ee Tee ee ee eee 

4 

' Or re Pe rT oe oT eee ee 

1 

4 Cn ct bn-a Gack ae ae aaa Se cca ibang ae ae katte 

7 


"(Write Name and Address Plainly.) 
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“Did I Marry a Man 


or a Business?’ 


S he stood before the altar with 
Fay Gilman, George Judson de- 
voutly sought to realize the minister’s 
words that God had made himself and 
Fay into one in that hour. § Buta man 
and woman are two individuals and 
when Fay’s love and George’s business 
came into conflict, Fay could not help 
from crying: “Did I marry George or 
did I marry his Business?” 


TheVerySoulofAmerica 


Is in this Great Novel 
He Was a Self-made Man—George Judson 


was brought up in humble surroundings. At 
fourteen he was forced to leave school to 
support his family ; at twenty-six he was the 
great financial wizard of the automobile in- 
dustry. Business was his inspiration — his 
god. It came first, always — 


She Was a Cultured Woman—Fay Gilman 
had beauty and brains. As a sweetheart she 
had found Judson a delightful playfellow. 
But as a husband he did not seem to under- 
stand her needs. So the day when his busi- 
ness was on the verge of failure, when he 
needed her most, when he longed for her 
comfort and sympathy—she was having tea 
at a Country Club. 


MAN’S COUNTRY 


By Peter Clark Macfarlane 


Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 


A novel that is a challenge to every ambitious man. A chal- 
lenge too, to every woman who holds home dear. It is 
YOUR OWN DREAM STORY put into a wonderful 
novel. Read “MAN’S COUNTRY?” today. 


$2.00—At all Bookstores—$2.00 


(@smopolitan Book ©rporation 


ID West FortietH Street. New York: 


February 1923 Good Housekeeping 


The Discovery of 


thee; and all they that despised thee shal 
themselves down at the soles of thy fegt 
they shall call thee, The City of the Lo 
Zion of the Holy One of Israel, W 
thou hast been hated, so that no man 
through thee, I will make thee an eterna 
cellency, a joy of many generations . . 
gather all nations and tongues; and the 
come and see my glory . . . and they 
declare my glory among the Gentiles,” | 
In these words, which come among he 
of those spoken by the Second Isaiah, 9 
the key to his whole message. It is the 
indeed, to both messages, before the § 
Exile, and after it. There is but one poy 
the world, the Power of God. To ignors 
Power, and trust to any other, leads to disa 
but having reached disaster a cal 
turn back to Him from whom he had 
away, and find Him waiting to be gracig 
There is, of course, much more than 
these tremendous utterances, but like a 
thread the gospel of the Only God rung 
the first word of the First Isaiah to the! 
the Second, and on it all illustrating trut 
strung. Trust in the material alone lea 
ruin, but not to irreparable ruin. Up 
Spiritual Love is the Supreme Master a 
matter what the sin, will never let the sim 
In returning and rest shall he be say 
quietness and confidence shall be his st 


The next article will be entitled “Jen 


| and the God of Personal Relations” = 


Sisters of Lincoln's 
Mother 4 
(Continued from page 188) 


a huge book, which will be bound by thet 
homespun bindings and forever kept im) 
cabin at Lincoln Memorial University 7 
exhibit of Honored American Mothers, 
if a separate cabin has to be built to hous 
volumes as they grow. With such a Gi 
high up in the Tennessee Mountains offent 
its archives, every American man can Tap 
his mother’s name so that it will not bea 
to the annals of his and her country. 

That Mothers’ Cabin, built by lo 
will have at twilight huge logs blazing # 
wide, rough-stone fireplace, with girls hi 
before it telling and listening to 
stories from that exciting adventure 
Flight of Mary and her Son down into® 
through the equally exciting flight of B 
Hanks Lincoln persecuted for her pred 
of abolition into the wilderness with six 
old Abraham, down to the bit from @4 
letter some girl draws from her blouse 
to the others. : 

If you hold your head high when the) 
of Abraham Lincoln is invariably mefi 
with honor and awe, in conventions of pe 
in all countries, then will you not wi 
pay tribute to the woman who gave 
cause for your pride? 


Jellies and Jams in Win 
(Continued from page 71) : 


boil, stirring constantly. Boil hard 
minute. Then remove from the fire @ 
in one scant cupful of the concentrated) 
pectin. Skim well and pour at once @ 
hot, sterilized glasses. 4 
For jellies made from the canned# 
drain the juice from the fruit, strail 
through fine cheese-cloth. Measure” 
cupfuls and place over the heat; add sit 
fuls of granulated sugar and stir const@ 
bringing to a boil. At once add one 
cupful of the concentrated fruit pectin, 88 
all the-while. Continue to stir and bri 
hard boil. Boil one minute, stl 
stantly. Remove from the fire, } 
pour quickly into the sterilized glasses. 4 
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